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PREFACE 


AVING been employed by Government in the work of 
repairing the ruins of Gaur and Pandua, 1 thought 
of publishing a book which would contain within a 
narrow compass all the desirable information on the subject 
of these ruins, and would be useful alike to the archaeologist, 
to distinguished visitors to these places, and to the public at 
large. In what is now offered to the public, I claim little 
originality; but being a resident of the district in which these 
ruins are, and having been on the spot on duty for many years, 
I have had peculiar facilities for collecting information about 
them, not only from the books and Government publications 
on the subject, but also from the local people with whom I have 
been familiar from childhood, and who have gladly supplied 
me with information which might have been difficult of access 
to others. 

My chief object in compiling this book is to show, within 
as brief a space as possible, the history and the principal 
features of the ruins as they now stand, so as to afford to 
visitors an easy means of getting at the facts concerning them. 

The first draft of the book was composed about the time of 
the visit to Maldah, in February 1902, of His Excellency Lord 
Curzon, the Governor- General of India, to whom, while 
visiting the ruins of Gaur and Pandua, a hastily prepared 
type-written copy of the compilation was presented. His 
Excellency perused it on the spot with considerable interest. 
Thus encouraged, I revised the copy, and having made a few 
additions and alterations it was published in booklet form in 
1912. It has since been further revised and expanded with 
the addition of illustrations, and is now being published 
through the kindness of the Local Government in a form which 
I trust will suit all the requirements of the public. 
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It contains four chapters. The first is introductory; the 
second gives a brief account of the Kings of Gaur and 
Pandua, including facts and events of an interesting nature 
which occurred in their reigns; while the subject of the Ruins 
proper, as well as other places of interest, is dealt with in the 
last two chapters. 

My warmest thanks are due to the authors whose works 
have been consulted and freely quoted in this compilation, 
especially the Archaeological Survey Report, Volume XV, of 
Major-General Cunningham, and the Gaurer Itilids of my old 
friend, the late Rabu Rajani Kanta Chakravarti, Pandit of 
the Maldah Zilla School. 

My heartfelt thanks are also due to the late Dr. D. B. 
Spooner, of the Archaeological Department, for his going 
through the manuscript copy of the book and correcting 
details on the spot while visiting the ancient monuments at 
Gaur and Pandua in November 1916. 

In the Appendices will be found a Bibliography of Gaur 
and Pandua, and Chronological Tables giving the names of the 
Kings of Delhi and Bengal. 


M. ‘x\.BiD ‘Al! Khan, 

{Yusnfzai). 


AxCtKEZabad, Maldah : 
The 25th October 192i. 



INTRODUCTION 


"YTn writing a Foreword for this chronicle of Gaur and Pandua as 
Tr illustrated by the surviving buildings and inscriptions of these erstwhile 
capitals of Bengal, it seems desii’able in the first place to offer a brief 
narration of the somewhat chc'ckcred history of the book. The author uho 
was then a ministerial officer of the Public Works Department received, as 
tong ago as 1903, a reward of Rs. 100 from the local (tovernmeut for writing 
an account of the ruins for Lord Curzon when this Viceroy of India visited 
Maldah in 1902 in connection with his scheme for the preservation of the ancient 
moJiuments of India ; and Government also undfu'took to print a revised 
edition of the compilation. In the absence of proper sources of leference, the 
process of revision seems to have been a difficult one for the author and, 
though assisted by helpful criticisms from members fif the Archajological 
Department, it was not until 192.') that the book, greatly enlarged in size, and 
with many illustrations, was finally submitted for approval. 

After such a lapse of time, even the origmal correspondence had been 
destroyed, and before any final decision about the book in its revised form could 
be arrived at, information was received by Government that the author had 
died on November 14th, 1926. Further discussions ensued as to the need for 
still more revision : and finally, at the end of 1928, I was requested to make 
any additional suggestions for the improvement of the manuscript and to see 
the book through the Press. 

I utilised the opportunity of another visit to iNIaldah earl}" in 1929 to check 
the author’s statements as far as possible in situ : but examination of the 
typed manuscript shoued that much further revision of the book was neces- 
sary, particularly in the direction of checking the correctness of the author’s 
historical references, and in removing iinneces,sary I'cpctitions. The work in fact 
has since then undergone at least three revisions, twica' in typescrij)t and once 
in galley proof, and most of the resulting book is in consequence very 
different from the form in which it was submitted to Government in 1925, 
The section on Pandua, as well as the last chapter of the book, has had 
to be re-modelled and expanded- — in both cases because fresh facts had 
come to light since the author’s death, and because it seemed desirable 
to treat the subject in a more detailed fashion than the late Khan 
Sahib had done. Considerable changes had also to be made in the 
first two chapters, as it was impossible to accept without reservations 
either the author’s conclusions regarding the location of Nadia and Ekdala 
(the former of which he identified with Gaur itself), or his summary of that 
period of Bengal history about 1415 A.D. which led to the establishment 
for a short time on the throne of Bengal of a Hindu dynasty belonging to 
the House of Raja Kans, The original framework of the book has 
however been preserved intact, as, short of complete rewriting, it was 
impossible to make any alteration in this respect. The brief Bibliography 
supplied by the author has been considerably enlarged and another 
Topographical Bibliography of Inscriptions added. The places mentioned 
have been twice revisited, and it is now hoped that the book in its final 
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form will be found to be a thoroughly trustworthy historical and topo- 
graphical guide. 

II. An Autobiographj' was found as an appendix in the author’s final draft 
and in view of the untimely death of the Khan Sahib the following extract 
may suitably be included in this introduction : — 

“ I was born in 1872 A.D. in the village of Arhidanga, a place about 16 miles 
north-west of the headrj^uarters of the district of Maldah, and am the son of 
the late Haji Turab Khan of Arhidanga. He was the first iMuhammadan of 
the district who educated his sons in English. In my boyhood I was educated 
in the Vernacular languages in the village school and afterwards acquired 
English education in the Zilla School at Maldah and in the Calcutta Madrasah. 
My training in the Engineering line was obtauied in the Bihar School of 
Engineering at Bankipur and in the Sibpur College. I then served for 5 
years as a manager of the Indian Muhammadan Trading Company at Bankipur. 

“ I entered the P. W. D. in 1899 and was put in charge of the special repahs 
to the old buildings at Gaur and Pandua. Since then I have been discharging 
these duties besides carrying out other Civil works of the Department. In 
recognition of my services, Government was pleased to confer upon me the 
title of Khan Siihib’ in the year 1917. 

“ I belong to the ancient family of the Pathan rulers of Gaur and my ances- 
tors came with King Firuz Shah from Delhi and settled at Gaur. When my 
forefathers were much harassed by the Governors of the Mughal Emperors 
and their number grew le.ss and less, they selected a high land close to Bisan 
Kot at Charkhi and Batna for their safe asylum ; but as the place became 
afterwards full of jungle and unhealthy, the family transferred their residence 
to the present village of Arhidanga. For the past 30 years my two brothers 
and I have been settled at English Bazar, and my eldest brother, Khan Saliib 
Abdul Aziz Khan. b.l.. has served as Chairman of the English Bazar Muni- 
cipality for several years. We belong to the Yu.suf-Zai branch of the Pathan 
tribe and Urdu is spoken in our family and neighbourhood. Our conversa- 
tion is very similar to that current in Delhi. Certain rites in our marriage 
ceremonies are the same as tho.se that used to be observed in the Royal family 
at Delhi. 

“ In addition to my work on the Ruins of Gaur and Pandua, the following 
books have been written by me for the use of Muhammadan youths, and these 
have large sales in the market. The books marked 1 , 3 and 4 have all been 
approved by the Text Book Committee of Bihar and Orissa, and there is a 
large demand for the ‘Prayer book for Muslims,’ in foreign countries, viz., 
Trinidad, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Hongkong and Ceylon : — 

1. Prayer book for Muslims (in English and Arabic). 

2. Guhlidn-i-Hind (a song book in Urdu and Persian). 

3. An Urdu Primer. 

4. A Bengali Primer.’’ 

III. A further point to which it seems desirable to allude in an introduction 
to an historical work of this character, is the topographical problem presented 
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by the two ancient capitals of Gaur and Pandua. Since the author’s death, 
the use of aeroplane photographs has resulted in the discovery that, at some 
very early stage of its history, the town of Pandua was not less in area than 
even Gaur itself, as lines of fortification — 5 miles along each face — are clearly 
visible in the photographs, with a large inner citadel immediately to the south- 
east of the Adina Mosque. All the larger tanks nithin the fortification run 
north and south : so it is probable not only that the local tradition of Pandua 
being an extremely ancient city is perfectly correct but also that it was from 
the loot of this former Hindu capital that the materials for building Gaur and 
the Muhammadan buddings in stone at Pandua itself were obtained. It is 
too early yet to discuss the implications of the discovery of such a vast Hindu 
capital : but, as wdl now be indicated, the main topographical problem of the 
reasons for the establishment of the two cities of Pandua and Gaur is essen- 
tially one arising from the changes in the course of the Ganges, and certain 
other rivers that still exist in this part of Bengal. 

From the annexed maps it will be seen that four rivers have to be consi- 
dered in this connection, three coming from the west and one from the north. 
These are — (1) the Ganges: (2) the Kdlindri, on which English Bazar now 
stands, with the former site of Gaur a few' miles to the south-wtst : (3) the 
Bhagiruthi , now a mere rivulet runnmg along the western face of Gaur : and 
(4) the MaJidnandd which now joins the KalindrI 4 miles north of English 
Bazar, with the town of Old Maldah at the junction, and Pandua 8 miles still 
further to the north. 

There can be little doubt that both the present Kalindri and Bhagirathi 
represent former beds of the Ganges, the first-named when the Ganges flowed 
to the north and east of the present site of Gaur, and the Bhagirathi a later 
bed. when the Ganges began to change its course to one further west and 
south. In still earlier times the Ganges probably flowed even further north, 
and — as the name Muralighat. a village 3 miles to the south-west of the Adina 
Mosque, may indicate — the ancient city of Pandua was situated on its northern 
bank. From Pandua the Ganges then seems to have flowed across the 
southern portion of the present Rajshahl Division, along what is now the 
southern bed of the Atrai River, direct to Dacca and Suvarnagram 
(Sunargaon). keeping the old red alluvium of Northern and Eastern 
Bengal as its northern bank. The Mahananda then, as now, flowed along 
the western face of Pandua ; so that this city was situated at the junction of 
the two rivers, and served not only as an entrepot for other Hindu 
settlements to the north and north-east, but also as a military base for 
the control of the territory north of the Ganges, Owing probably to floods 
in Northern Bengal bringing down the Mahananda a quantity of silt, the 
original bed of the Ganges became choked up, w ith the re-suit that the 
Ganges first moved south into more or less the present bed of the Kalindri. 
the course of the Mahananda being correspondingly lengthened and Pandua 
left some miles away from the Ganges. Still later, this was followed 
by a movement further w’est and south of the course of the Ganges, which 
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resulted in the formation of the present site of Gaur as a char (island) of the 
Ganges, with the Ganges in the present bed of the Bhagirathi, washing 
the western edge of the char. From the former name of Lakhnauti, viz., 
Ramavati, the last named event must have been prior to the time of Rama 
Pala, i.e., IlUO A.D. ; but the discovery in 1893 by the late Mr. U. C. 
Batavyal, i.c.s.. Magistrate of Maldah. of a copper-plate grant of land 
dating from the 32nd year of the Buddhist King Dharma Pala (circa 
800 A.D.), which was found in Khalimpur — alias Kholi ‘Alampur — a 
village lying 6 miles east of the citadel of Muhammadan Gaur, on 

the opposite side of the great Chatia Bhatia marsh, indicates that 

settlement on the char began at least 300 years before the time of 
Rama Pala.^ Later — possibly in early Muhammadan times — the Ganges 
moved still further west to more or less its present course near Rajmahal, 
and as the present narrf)W Bhagirathi now looks more like an artificial 
canal than a river, it may be conjectmed that the Kings of Gaur took 

steps, shortly after the last mentioned change in the course of the Ganges, 

to maintain the connection between the Kalindri to the north and the Ganges 
to the south, by excavating a canal for the purpose of convenient water 
transport from the western side of Gaur. 

The changes in the main water courses — particularly that of the Ganges — 
must in any case have been most detrimental to the health of the inhabitants 
of the area involved, and, as the Khan Sahib points out in his book, they fully 
account for the constant changes of capital that are so marked a feature of 
the entire period of Muslim rule in Bengal. 

IV. I have, in conclusion, to expre.ss nij- best thanks to Shanisul-Ulama 
Dr. Hidiij’at Husain, Principal of the Calcutta Madrasah, for much assistance 
in the revision of both the manuscript and proofs : to Maulvi Mac^bid Ahmad 
of the Arabic Department, Presidency College, for looking up many refer- 
ences ; to Mr. M. 0. Carter, i.c.s.. Settlement Officer, Maldah, for answering 
numerous queries and, in particular, plotting the perimeter walls of Pandua on 
the mauza map : and to Mr. N. K. BhattasalT, Curator, Dacca Museum, not 
only for criticising the first proof, but also for lending some blocks of coins as 
illustrations, from his 'Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans 
of Bengal.’ To Messrs. Johnstone and Hoffmann. Government is indebted for 
permission to reproduce a selection of theii- photographs of Gaur and Pandua ; 
and thanks are also clue to the authorities of the Calcutta Historical Society 
for permission to utilise blocks that previously served to illustrate some 
notes on Maldah, Gaur and Pandua by the Rev. W. K. Firminger in Bengal : 
Past and Present (Vol. VIII — 1914 — pp. 121-12.5). The three maps, plan of 
the Adina Mosque, and reproduction of inscriptions are the careful work of 
the Survey of India. 

Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta ; 

November 15th. 1930. H. E. Stapleton. 

^Viile Journal of the Asiatic tSociet;/ of Bengal, Vol. LXIII (18‘J4), jip. 39-62. The 
original plate is now in the Museum of the Varendra Kesearch Society, Rajshahi. 
Collotype reproductions of both sides of the plate are giv'en in Mr. Batavyal’s paper. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Brief history of the two Cities — Gaur and Pandua. 


The Conquest of Bengal by Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyak Khalji. 

/C^^AUE, under the names of Ramavati and LakshmanavatJ, was probably 
1 one of the royal capitals of the Pal and Sen Kings, but its recorded 
history does not begin until the Muhammadan conquest of Western 
and Northern Bengal (Rarh and Varendra) by iluhammad-i-Bakhtiyar 
Khaljl, the lieutenant of Qutbuddin Aibak of Delhi, in the year 599 of the 
Hijra, corresponding with 1202 A.D. Rai Lakshman Sen (better known aa 
Lakhan Sen) who had renamed Gaur LakshmanavntT after his own name, was 
then King of Bengal, and Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar, advancing rapidly by the 
south-easterly road from Bihar, surprised him in his capital of Nadia on the 
Bhagirathi river (now represented by Nabadwip, a littie to the west of 
Krishnagar). Lakhan Sen escaped, first possibly to his other capital at 
Lakshmanavati, and then to Sunargiion in Eastern Bengal where his 
descendants continued to rule for another century. jruhamniad-i-Bakhtiyar 
followed him as far as Lakhsmanavatl, which was then established as 
the chief seat of Muhammadan power in Bengal and is henceforward 
known by a shortened form of the old name, viz., Lakhnauti. Few 
traces of Sen rule in Gaur and Northern Bengal can now be found, but 
the name of Lakhan Sen’s father Ballal Sen probably still survives in the 
name Ballal Bari or Baghbari, which is applied to the fortified area at the 
northern extremity of Gaur (vide Plate II). 

Lakhan Sen is said to have been a King of considerable power in the 
earlier part of his reign. His territories were invaded by the Musalmans 
when he was 80 years of age. He had three sons, Madhab Sen, Keshab 
Sen and Biswarilp Sen, by two wives named Basudevi and Ballava Devi 
Halayudha Misra was his Minister. 


Soothsayers of Raja Lakhan Sen. 

The Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl^ says that a number of astrologers and coun.sellors 
presented themselves before the Raja, whom the author calls Rai Lakhmaniah, 
and represented to him, that in the books of their ancient sages, it had been 
foretold that the country woidd fall into the hands of the Toorks (Musalmans;, 
and that w hen that should come to pass, the reigning Raja could do no better 
than consent to his subjects, as well as himself, fleeing elsewhere, so that they 


‘Raverty’s Trans., Vol. I, pp. 556-573. 
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might escape from the molestation of the Mhchchas (unclean ones). The 
Raja asked the astrologers whether any token had heen given in the ancient 
books with regard to the identity of the leader of the Muslim troops, so that 
he might not be mistaken. The soothsayers replied that the indication of 
this leader would be that, when he stood upright and let his hands hang by his 
sides, his fingers would reach beyond the point of his knee-joints to his calves. 
On receiving this answer, Lakhan Sen deputed trustworthy persons to make 
investigations, who found in Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar the peculiarity men- 
tioned, and informed the Raja accordingly. 


Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar’s easy conquest of Beno.al. 

Their report produced a great commotion among the Brahmins and wise 
men, chiefs and lords of the country, who are said to have retired hastily into 
the province of Sankanat (possibly Northern Bengal), the cities and towns of 
Bang (Eastern Bengal), and towards Kamrud (Kamrup, i.e., Assam) ; but Rai 
Lakhmaniah was not then willing to abandon his kingdom. The following 
year after that, Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar prepared a force and, marching from 
Bihar, suddenly appeared before the city of Nadia. He had advanced so fast 
that no more than 18 horsemen could keep up with him, the other troops 
following far behind. He entered the city unopposed and, as has already 
been stated, captured it in the year 1202 A.D. The Tabaqat states that Rai 
Lakhmaniah was then sitting in his inner apartment with his food set before 
him on gold and silver plates, when the sudden onrush of Muhammad-i-Bakh- 
tiyar struck terror into his heart and the Raja ran out barefooted and fled.^ 
His treasures, harem, slaves, servants and elephants all fell into the raider’s 
hands. Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar then caused the Khutbah to be read, and 
coins struck in the name of Qutbuddin Aibak, his immediate superior at Delhi. 
After the conquest of Bengal, Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar established mosques, 
colleges and rest-houses for dervishes in that province and made Lakhnauti 
the seat of his government. In 1205 A.D. he led an expedition into Tibet 
which was not successful. In this expedition he suffered much, and, after 
losing many of his soldiers and high officers, ultimately got back to Devkot, 
his northern military outpost near Gangarampur (18 miles south of Dinajpur). 
On arrival at Devkot he fell ill and shut himself up and no more rode out into 
the streets, for whenever he did so. widows and orphans of the soldiers and 
officers who had fallen in this unlucky expedition, used to curse and abuse 
him. He died at Devkot after ruling as Governor of Bengal for three years. 
Some say that ‘Ali-i-Mardan a.ssassinated him. 


' There is an interesting drawing by Mr. Surendra Nath Ganguli of Calcutta which 
illustrates tlie memorable flight of Rajii Lakhan Sen. It shows the venerable monarch 
hardly able to walk, wearing only a single sheet half covering liis body, and leaning 
on a stick, stealing down his palace stairs to embark in a boat which was ready at the 
foot of the staircase to receive liim. The bow of the boat is shaped like a peacock’s head. 
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Subsequent history of Bengal. 

From the time of Miihammad-i-Bakhtiyar Khalji (1202-05) down to that 
of Qadar Khan (1325-38) Bengal formed a dependency of the throne of Delhi, 
but after the death of Qadar Khan in 1338 Bengal was ruled by its own Kings 
who were quite independent of the Kings of Delhi. 


Bengal Independent. 

Within the 14 years following 1338 HajI Ilyas brought the whole country 
under his rule and made Pandua — the ancient Hindu city 20 miles north- 
east of Lakhnauti — the capital of Muslim Bengal. It was after this 
change of the seat of Government that he made his stand against the 
powerful invasion of Firuz Shah of Delhi in 1354 at Ekdala, a great earthen 
fort surrounded by marshes, a possible site of which may be the present 
village of Murcha, about 14 miles up-stream from the junction of the 
Kahndri with the Mahananda (vide later p. 23). 

Sikandar Shah I, the son of Ilyas Shah, also made Pandua his seat of Gov- 
ernment which remained with his family till about 1410 when Raja Kans 
(or Ganesh) set up a short succession of puppet kings beginning with Saifuddin 
Hamzah Shah, in whose name he ruled. The Raja's son Jalaluddin Muham- 
mad (alias Jadu), who had embraced Islam, first came to the throne of Bengal 
;; in 1415 A.D., and held his court at Pandua, where his tomb — the Eklakhi 

I Mausoleum — still forms one of the most picturesque objects of this deserted 
place. 

Changes of the Capital. 

From Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar Khalji to Qadar Khan the Viceroys retained 
their capital at Lakhnauti (Gaur), but when the Kings of Bengal established 
I their independence they made Firuzabad (Pandua) the seat of Government. 

; “ The causes of this transfer are nowhere stated ; but it was obviously 

'j connected with the changes in the river courses, making Lakhnauti unhealthy 
I and uninhabitable. The various civil wars, with repeated plunderings of the 
city, might have hastened the transfer.”^ 

The return of the capital from Firuzabad to Gaur was probably effected in 
the reign of Mahmud I (1442-59). This transfer was again largely due to 
physical changes in the locality. “After much fluctuation, the Ganges seems 
to have found a comparatively stable course on the west of the city, and its 
floods probably laised the level of the city on its eastern part. By high em- 
bankments on the c ast and west, it became now practicable to make the city 


^Vide Monmohan Chakravarti's “ Notes on etc. {Journal and Proceedings of the 

Asiatic Societij of Bengal, Vol. V — 19U9 — , Xo. 7, pp. 20-t-234). 
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habitable ; and the deep stream flowing on the west must have greatly faci- 
litated trade. On the other hand, the river receded from Pandua and made it 
less accessible and more unhealthy. A change in the dynasty also facilitated 
the removal.”^ 

Sulaiman Kararani subsequently removed the capital from Gaur to Tanda 
(still further to the south-west) in 1565. This removal was similarly caused 
by changes in the course of the Ganges, the difficulty of communication, and 
the unhealthiness of Gaur from its malarious surroundings. 

Mun‘im Khan, Khan-i-Khandn, the first Viceroy of Akbar, retransferred 
the seat of Government from Tanda to Gaur in 1575, but the rains of that year 
caused an epidemic from which numberless people died and the Viceroy 
himself fell a victim. The seat of Government was then hurriedly taken 
back to Tanda. 

In 1595 Raja Man Singh removed the seat of Government from Tanda to 
Rajmahal on the other side of the Ganges. Fluctuations in the river course 
were again probably the main cause of the transfer. After the removal of 
the capital, Tanda dwindled away, and was ultimately destroyed by the floods 
of 1826. When Islam Khan was the Sfibadar of Bengal the scat of Govern- 
ment was transferred to Dacca about 1612. The main reasons for this removal 
was to deal with a fresh Afghan rebellion under 'Usman, as well as to check 
incursions by the Arakanese. During the Viceroyalty of Prince Shah Shuja‘, 
Rajmahal became again the cajutal of Bengal. 

In 1660. Mir Jumla, the first Governor of Aurangzlb, again transferred the 
capital to Dacca. 

In 1704 Murshid Quli Khan for the last time removed the capital from 
Dacca to Murshidabad, and this place remained the .seat of Moslem rule till 
the battle of Plassey.' After 1757, Calcutta finally became the capital of 
Bengal, as well as — until 1912 — the capital of India. 


Chakravarti {idem). 

It may be noted that according to Cunningham {op. cit, jip. 41 and 113) the name 
Gaur is probably derived from Gur^ the common Bengali word for molasses or raw 
sugar. Even now, sugar-cane is extensively grown throughout the area of the 
former province of Gaur (or Varendra, as it was also called), and Cunningham suggests 
the city might have been the mart where all the sugar of the northern districts was 
collected for exportation. Similarly the name of the pargana Audambara^ in which 
Tanda was situated, was probably derived from the name of a well-known variety of 
sugar-cane. 

A still earlier capital of the province {600 — 800 A.D.) was Paundra Varddhana, 
the present Mahasthan on the river Karatoya, 7 miles north of the modern town of 
Bogra. Cunningham considers that the word Paundra is derived from Putulra, the 
name of the pale-yellow sugar-cane ; while he connects the name of the western gate 
of Mahasthan, Ta?7ira Daruazah, with the red or copper-hued {tamraka) sugar-cane. 
He further suggests that the Tamerae, a people placed by Ptolemy (writing about 
150 A.D.) to the east of the head of the Gangetic delta, were the inhabitants of Varendra 
and that their capital, Tagraa Metropolis, was Mahasthan. — H. K. S. 



CHAPTER II. 


A short account of the more important Viceroys and Kings of 
Gaur and Pandua. 

A fter the death of Muhammad -i-Bakhtiyar Khalji, Tzzuddin Muhammad 
-i-Shiran (1205-08), ‘AlI-i-Mardan (1208-11) and Ghiyasuddin Twaz 
(1211-26) successively ruled as Viceroys of Lakhnauti. Ghiyasud- 
din built a fort at Bisan-Kot (now Murcha Bishnupur on the Kalindri River) 
and completed the construction of Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar's road from Lakh- 
naur (identified by Cunningham with Kankjol, 16 miles south of Rajmahal) 
to Devkot via Lakhnauti. i He adorned the city of Gaur by building several 
edifices there. - He also compelled the Kings of Kamriip, Mithila and Orissa 
to pay tribute to the court of Gaur. 

NASiEUDDiN Mahmud .Shah (1226-29), and his successors. 

Ghiyasuddi.i was defeated and killed by Nasiruddin Mahmud, second son 
of Sultan Iltamish. King of Delhi. Nasiruddin after a reign of three years 
died® and was succeeded by Malik "Alauddin Jani (1229). Saifudciin (1229-3:5) 
and Izzuddin Tughril (1233-44) succes-sivcly. During the Viceroyalty of 
Tzzuddin the Hindu King of Orissa blockaded the city of Gaur. but was 
driven back with the help of a force sent by the famous Queen of Delhi, 
Riziya Began! . Forty years later, in the reign of Sultan Balban of Delhi, 
another Tughril (who styled himself Mughisuddin) assumed the sovereignty 
of Gaur in defiance of the supreme power of Delhi. Upon this. Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin Balban invaded Bengal in person, killed Tughril, and 
bestowed the kingdom of Lakhnauti on his son, Bughra Khan, who is 
better knowui in history as Sultan Nasiruddin. He ruled in Lakhnauti 
for 9 years (1283-91). His son Muizuddin Kaiqobad ascended the throne 
of Delhi after the death of Sultan Balban, while the father remained content 
with the Governorship of Bengal. After Bughra Khan came, in succession, 
his two sons, Ruknuddin (1291-1301) and Shamsuddin Firuz Shah 
(L301-1322), and four grandsons Jalaluddin Mahmud (1307?). Shihabuddin 
(1317-18), Ghiyasuddin (1310-23 and 1325-28) and Nasiruddin (1324-26), 


*A part of tills road is still to be .seen to the west of English Bazar (vide PI. II). This 
road, or rather embankment, to some extent obviated the difficulty of communication 
in the rains when all the country lay submerged under water. 

®Minhaj-i-Sircij. author of the Tnbaqiit-iSasin, \Tsited Lakhnauti in till A.H. (1243 
A.D.) and noted the material improvements effected by Ghiyasuddin. 

’The bod\' of Nasiruddin, who died at Gaur, was sent to Delhi where it was buried 
three miles to the west of the Qutb Minar. This tomb is known there as the shrine of 
Sultan Ghazi. Nasiruddin is referred to in the inscription as “ J/ahfc iluluk ash-Sharq" 
(‘King of Kings of the East’). 
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of whom all but the last were practically independent and minted coins in 
their own names. Jalaluddin and Ghiyasuddin were j)ermitted to strike coins 
by their father Shanisuddin Firuz Shah during his life time, so may be 
regarded as joint rulers. After the accession of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq 
to the throne of Delhi Governors were also appointed in Bengal, one of 
whom was Qadar Klutn (1325-38). 

Owing to the tyranny and cruelty of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq and the 
frequent outbreaks of famine, the Delhi Empire had become too weak to hold 
firmly outlying Provinces. Malik Fakhruddm, one of the Amirs of Qadar 
Khan, proclaimed his independence at Sunargaon (in Eastern Bengal) — pro- 
bably in 1338 —under the title of Fakhruddm Mubarak Shah; and shortly after- 
wards ‘All Mubarak, another Amir, killed Qadar Khan and became for a short 
time King of Lakhnauti under the title of ‘Alauddin Abul Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah. 
He in turn was slain by one Ilyas, who thereafter ruled over Northern and 
Western Bengal under the title of Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah. Sultan Fakh- 
ruddin continued to reign at Sunargaon till 1349 when he died and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ikhtiyarucldin GhazI Shah : but two or three years later, in 
1352. the latter set ms to have been conquered by Ilyas Shah, who thus at last 
became King of the whole of Bengal. 



rig. 1. — Coins of IkhtiyaruddIn GhazI Shah 
(heft 753 A.H. ; Right 750 A.H. : both of Sunargaon). 

Kcgarding these rival Kings, the Riydzu-s-Saldtln has the following ; — 

■■ It is said that i\Ialik "All Mubarak, who, as King, was styled Sultan ‘Ala- 
uddin, was one of the trusted servants of Malik Firuz [subsequently Firuz 
Shah HI of Delhi] and Malik Firuz was a brother’s son of Sultan Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlaq Shah, and a paternal cousin of Sultan Muhammad Shah, who, in the 
first year of hi.s reign, made Malik Firuz his chief executive officer (Nd’ib Bdrbak) . 
Now at this time, Haji Ilyas, the foster-brother of ‘Ali Mubarak, did some- 
thing wicked and fled from Delhi. Malik Firiiz asked ‘Ali Mubarak what 
had become of Haji Ilyas. ‘Ali Mubarak went in search of him : and when he 
found no trace of him, he told Malik Firuz that Haji Ilyas had run away. 
Firuz scolded him and told him to leave his presence. ‘Ali Mubarak then 
started for Bengal. On hi.s way, he had a dream and saw the n vered saint 
Makhdiim Jalaluddin Tabrizi, .... who said to him, ‘I will give thee the kingdom 
of Bengal, but thou wilt have to build me a shrine.’ ‘Ali Mubarak put the 
finger of acceptance on his eye, and asked where it was to be built. The saint 
replied, ‘In the town of Pandua, at a place where thou wilt see three bricks 
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one over the other, and below them a fresh rose of one hundred petals.’ When 
‘All Mubarak arrived in Bengal he entered the service of Qadar Khan [the 
Imperial Governor of Lakhnauti], and ultimately received the command 
{bakshhigarl) of the army. But when Fakhruddin revolted against Qadar 
Khan, and, after killing his master, proclaimed himself King, ‘AH Mubarak 
also proclaimed himself King, under the title of Sultan ‘Alauddin. He then 
made war upon Fakhruddin, and avenged (the murder of) his master. Posting 
a garrison in Lakhnauti, ‘Alauddin marched to subjugate other parts of Bengal ; 
but from the time he introduced the Khutbah, and struck coins in his own name, 
he became intoxicated with luxury and success and thus forgot the instruction 
of the saint. One night Jalaluddin again appeared to him and said, ‘ 0 
‘Alauddin, thou art now King of Bengal, but thou hast forgotten my word.’ 
The King next day searched for the bricks, and found them just as the saint 
had described. There he built a shrine, traces of which still exist to this day. 
Now about this time Hajl Ilyas also arrived in Pandua. Sultan ‘Alauddin 
put him into prison for some time ; but, at last, at the request of his mother 
who had been Sultan ‘Alauddln’s foster mother, he set him at liberty, and 
giving him a post, allowed him to come to court. Hajl Ilyas in a short time 
found means to gain over the array, killed Alauddin with the help of the cu- 
nuchs and proclaimed himself King under the name of Shamsuddin Bhangra.”^ 


Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah (1339-58). 

After the year 1352, when Ilyas Shah became King of the whole of Bengal, 
the country attained great prosperity. He extended his kingdom further 
west as far as the territory of Benares. This led the Emperor Firuz Shah III 


iThis name is incorrect, Bhangm being only a nickname to indicate liis addiction to 
hashish, a preparation of hemp (bhang). Ilyas' full regnal title was Shamsudduniya wa-d- 
dtn Abul Muzaffar Ilyas Shah. 

The account of the Riydz is valuable, in showing the previous relation of ‘Alauddin, 
Shamsuddin and Firiiz Shah, but probably does not give the entire story. The 16th 
Cent. Persian Ms., which was obtained by Buchanan Hamilton from Pandua, states 
that the reason for which ‘Alauddin had to leave Delhi was that his foster brother Haji 
Ilyas had seduced one of Firuz’s w omen. Firuz sent ‘Alauddin to the Governor of 
Bengal (called in the Ms. Azmat Khan — ? A‘zamu-1-Mulk. Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s 
Governor of Satgaon) and on the way he met Shaikh Jalal Tabriz! who prophesied that 
he would be King and requested that ‘Alauddin would then bestow an endowment on 
him. On arriving in Bengal, ‘Alauddin (in order presumably to prevent himself from 
being killed or otherwise punished) at once killed the Governor and having seized the 
sovereignty styled himself Mukhtdr. [This office he is said to have held for the im- 
possible period of 20 years.] 

As ‘Alauddin probably neglected the Saint, Shah Jalal is said to have then a.ssisted 
Shamsuddin to kill ‘Alauddin, after which Shamsuddin a.ssumed the title of King, and 
fixed the seat of his Government at Pandua. There Shamsuddin built a great palace, 
and he also made war on Ibrahim, the Governor of Bihar. This, and other matters, caused 
his old master Firuz Shah (who became Emperor of Delhi in 1.351) to invade Bengal, as is 
narrated subsequently. — H. E. S. 
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of Delhi to declare war against him. The Emperor reached Bengal in 1354 
and Ilyas having abandoned the eity of Pandua took refuge in the fort of 
Ekdala. In a battle that followed the son of Ilyas Shah was captured by 
the Emperor, and, according to Shams-i Siraj Afif, the death roll of Bengal 
soldiers amounted to one hundred and eighty thousand. The weeping 
wives of the soldiers, says the historian, appeared on the ramparts of Ekdala 
with their veils removed, at which the Emperor relented and ordered hosti- 
lities to cease. While the siege of Ekdala was going on a Faqlr named Raja 
Biyahani, who was greatly revered by Ilyas Shah, died. Ilyas, on hearing of 
the death of the Faqlr, came out of the besieged fort in the garb of a mendi- 
cant. and after performing the funeral ceremonies of the Faqlr. actually inter- 
viewed the Emperor in his camp, and then returned to Ekdala. The Emperor 
afterwards came to learn of aU this and is said to have been greatly pleased 
at the boldness of Ilyas. The war closed with a peace, by which Ilyas Shah 
was made to pay tribute to the Emperor, who ordered the release of Ilyas 
Shah's son and the other captives. 



Fi ( j . 2 . — Coins of ShamsuddIn Ilyas Sh.ah. 

Obverse. — As-Sultan al-‘Adtl Shamsiidduniya waddin Abid Muzaffar 
Ilyas Shah As-SuUdn. 

Reverse . — Sikandar ath-thdnl Yaminul-Khildfat Xasir Amirid- 
Mumintn 

JIargin of Reveree of riglitliand coin : — Hddha-s-sikkah 
hi-Hazrat Jaldl Sundrgdnw sanah lhalrilh ira klia7nsin u-a 
saba- 7/u'atirt (Hint Sundrgdnu' : Year A.H .). 


From the dates given by the author of the Tabaqat-i-Akbarl it appears that 
Firuz Shah took about five months to reach Ekdala from Delhi and that, after 
stopping in Bengal for about two months, he took three and a half months 
more in going back to Delhi. 

As regards the identification of the site of the strong fort at Ekdala the 
following statements are useful : — 

Ziyauddin Barani states that it was near Pandua. The author of the Biyaz 
on the other hand apparently thinks that it was close to Gaur. and states that 
Husain Shah later made it his favourite residence in preference to both Gaur 
and Pandua. Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif refers to the ‘ islands of Ekdala.’ The site 
of Ekdala might be definitely settled by finding the tomb of Makhdum S haikh 
Raja Biyabani, for it was probably near Ekdala, seeing that Haji Ilyas 
came out of the fort in disguise and attended the funeral while he was besieged 
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by Firuz Shah. As the situation of Biyabanl’s tomb has now been identified 
at Bolbari, about four miles east of the Adina Mosque, it may fairly be said 
that the fort Ekdala must have been close to Pandua : and the most probable 
site seems to the writer to be the old fort of Bisan-Kot or Kalapahar-garhi 
at Murcha, which was built by Ghiyasuddin Iwaz, and is eight miles west of 
Pandua. The descriptions of the fort of Ekdala given by the old historians 
are also exactly applicable to the present site, viz., the place is still surround- 
ed by an earthen rampart and the central portion is just like an island. It has 
a higjhil on the north side extending a long distance from east to west and 
it was formerly protected by the dense jungle of Ekbanna on the west side. 
It was also connected with the river Kalindri to the south by a water- 
course. Aceording to Firishta, the place was about seven kos from the Ganges 
which is still more or less the case. It is said that Piruz Shah encamped 
on the plain of Chauduar on the east side of Murcha, where certain 
mounds still exist indicating the emplacements of his guns.*^ 

The Tiiyazus-Saldtin says that after the struggle with Firuz Shah Sultan 
Shamsuddin sent envoys to the court of Delhi on several occasions. The 
last was in 758 A.H. (1357 A.D.) — evidently early in the year — when he sent 
Malik Tajuddin with many presents and gifts. In return Sultan Firuz Shah 
sent trom D Ihi Arab and Turkish horses, together with other valuable ])re- 
sents. Before, however, they could anive Sultan Shamsuddin had died in 
Bengal. The appearance of coins of his son Sikandar Shah in the same year 
confirms this conclusion. 

SiKANDAK Shah I (1358-90). 

Sikandar Shah is said to have been four cubits (six feet) in height according 
to the measure of his own arm, from which he is commonly known as Sikandar- 
i-Chowhatta. Firuz Shah again invaded Bengal in the year after Sikandar 

the suggestion that Murcha-Ekdala be correct, it implies that Ilyas Shah, 
instead of retiring, advanced to occupy a position that woulil cover both Gaur and Pandua. 
It also explains why Pandua was not plundered. The chief objection is that the name 
Ekdala does not seem to be still applied to any place in the vicinity of Murcha. Moreover, 
as the Ms. from Pandua, from which the account of Bengal history given by Buchanan 
Hamilton and Francklin is derived, states that Ilyas Shah retired to Ghordghdt, I am more 
inclined to agree with Westmacott (J. A. S. B., 1874, pp. 244-245) that Ekdala is the 
place of that name in the Dinajpur district, 15 miles west of Ghoraghat and 23 miles 
north of Pandua. Part of this site is still called Qasbah (citadel) ; and I have recent- 
ly confirmed in situ not only Westmacott's suggestion that this site is really the Ekdala 
of history (which, according to the Biydz, Hasain Shah made his favourite residence and 
from wh'ch he went every year on foot to Pandua, to vdsit the shrine of Xiir Qutb), but 
also Buchanan Hamilton’s statement that Husain Shah had another residence at a 
place — still called Chhota Parua— near Raiganj, 18 miles further from this Ekdala to 
the north. 

Bolbari is a local name for the village Balihari, but, as was pointed out to me by 
Mr. M. Carter, i.c.s., Settlement Officer, Maldah, the grave in question is at tlie village 
of Almaspur, immediately to the north. The saint is called by the villagers Hazrat 
Blyabani, or ‘Sekra Pir’.— H. E. S. 
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Shah’s accession but was bought off by a present of 40 elephants and other 
gifts, and thereafter the reign of Sikandar Shah «as one of great peace and 
prosperity. He spent many years of his reign in building the Adina IVIosque. 



Fiq. 3. — Obverses or two coins of Sikandar Shah in the Indian 
Musecm Cabinet, the first with Mint Chawalistan or Kamru : 
THE SECOND OF SuN.ARGANW. DaTE IN BOTH CASKS 75!) A.H. 


Reading of area : — Yaniin Khalifat Allahi 
Nasir Amirul-Muminin. 

Reading of margin : — Darb kadha-s-sikkah 
Mulk Chdivalistdn ‘urf ‘Arsah Kamru [right 
hand coin Hazrat Jalal iiuiidrydnic] 
tisa‘ wa khamnn wa sab‘a mVatin. 


Ghiyasuddin A‘zam Shah (1390-1410). 

Ghiyasuddin was in revolt against his father Sikandar Shah in Eastern 
Bengal for some years before he came to the throne. He ultimately 
marched against his father and attacked him with a large army at 
Goalpara (possibly the village three miles to the south-west of the Adina 
Mosque) where Sikandar Shah was killed about the year 1390.^ 


Anecdotes of Ghiyasuddin. 

Ghiyasuddin was a good ruler and adhered strictly to the injunctions of the 
Qur'an. In proof of this the following anecdotes are related of him in the 
Riynzu-s-Saldftn. One day, while the King v'as amusing himself in the prac- 
tice of archery, one of his arrows by chance wounded a boy, the son of a widow. 
The woman immediately repaired to the tribunal of the Qazi (Judge) Sirajud- 
din, and demanded justice. The Judge was perplexed and said to himself, 
“ If I summon the King to my Court, I shall run the ri.sk of being disobeyed, 
and if I pass over his tran.sgre.ssion, I shall be one day summoned before the 
Court of Allah to answer for my neglect of duty.’’ After much reflection he 
ordered a peon to go and summon the King to answer the complaint of the 
woman. The peon, finding access to the King impossible, ascended the minaret 
of the mosque adjoining the palace, and at an improper hour called the people 


* Vide infra, p. 140, and note. 
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to prayers. The King, hearing his voice, ordered some of his guards to bring 
before him the man who thus made a mockery of religion. 

When the peon was brought into the Royal presence, he briefly related the 
circumstances, and concluded by summoning His Majesty to the QazT's tri- 
bunal. The King instantly obeyed, and the Judge, without paying him any 
mark of respect, said to him in a tone of authority, “ You have wounded the 
son of this poor widow, and you must therefore immediately make her adequate 
compensation, or suffer the sentence of the Law.” The King bowetl, and 
turning to the woman gave her such a sum of money as satisfied her : after 
which he said, “ Worthy Judge, the complainant has forgiven me.” The QazI 
asked the woman if this was a fact, and if she was satisfied. The woman said, 
“ Yes, I am satisfied.” The Qazi then came down from his tribunal, and made 
his obeisance to the King, who, drawing a sword from beneath his garment, 
said, “ Qazi, in obedience to your commands as the expounder of the Sacred 
Law, I came instantly to your tribunal ; but if I had found that you deviated 
in the smallest degree from its ordinances, I swear that with this sword I would 
have taken off your head. I return thanks to Allali that matters have thus 
happily terminated, and that I have in my dominions a Judge who acknow- 
ledges no authority superior to the Law.” The Judge taking up a scourge said, 
“ I also swear by Almighty Allah that if you had not complied with the in- 
junctions of the Law, this scourge would have made your back red and black ; 
it has been a day of trial for us both,” and he added ” A calamity has come but 
it has ended well.” The King was greatly pleased and handsomely rewarded 
the upright Judge. 

Ghiyasuddin was of a gay and convivial disposition, but once, when in 
Eastern Bengal, having for some time suffered from a severe illness, he 
despaired of his life and directed that when he was dead three of his favourite 
concubines, who.se names were Sarv (Cypress), Gul (Rose) and Lalah (Tulip), 
should wash his body. The King soon afterwards recovered, but the other 
women of the harem, being envious of the favourites, conferred on them 
the opprobrious title of “ Ghassalah ” (Washers of the Head). In con- 
sequence of this the favourites complained to the King, who, after thinking 
for some time, uttered the following extempore hemistich “ Saqi Hadis-i- 
Sarv u Gul u Ldlah Mlrawad ” [Cup bearer ! this is the story of 
the Sarv (Cypress), the Gul (Rose) and the Lnlah (Tulip)]. But in spite 
of several attempts, he could not finish the verse, nor coidd any of 
the poets of his Court, to his satisfaction. He therefore vTote out the 
hemistich and sent it, accompanied with a valuable present, by the hands 
of a special messenger, to the celebrated poet Hafiz of Shiraz, in Persia, 
in the year 1388. The messenger was also authorised to offer the poet any 
terms that might induce him to come and reside at the Court of Bengal. 
It is said that as soon as the me.ssenger arrived in Shiraz, the poet, vithout 
having been informed of any of the circumstances, but as if by insjiiration, 
uttered the second hemistich, “ In bahs bd Saldsil-i-ghassala mlrawad ” 
(This story relates to the three bathers). After this, Hafiz composed a Ghazal, 
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still to be found in his Diwan, each verse of which terminates with the word 
mlrawad. The original Persian text of the Ghazal is given below ; followed by 
H. Bicknell’s free translation of the first three verses, the fifth, and the last 
verse of the poem — 
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Saqi ! The cypress, rose, and tulip our gay 
discourse inspires : 

With brimming cups that thrice are emptied, 
the topic fails to tire. 

Drink wine ! our blooming bride, the meadow, 
shines forth in beauty’s height ; 

No need of the Dalilah’s practice while 
days like these delight. 
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How happy in their sugar-pecking these 
Indian parrots all, 

Who banquet on this Persian candy 
transmitted to Bengal. 

* * ♦ * 

From the Shah's garden, rich with flowers, 
the breeze of spring time blows. 

And wine within the tulip’s chalice, 
from limpid dew drops flow.s. 

O Hiifiz for the love thou bearest 
Sultan Ghiyasuddin, 

Break silence ; for complaining only 
can make thy lot serene. 

Though Hafiz probably desired to accept the invitation he feared the trouble 
of the long journey, and finally declined the King's offer to reside at his court. 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin was a fellow student of Hazrat Nur Qutbul ‘Alam 
(picfe later p. 100) : they both studied Theology under a teacher called 
Hamiduddin. 


Successors of Ghivasuddin. 

After Ghiyasuddin ’s death, a short period of Hindu domination .seems to 
have begun, though Ghiyasuddin was actually succeeded by his son Saifuddin 
Hamzah Shah. Saifuddin reigned for only a short time — possibly 1411-12. 
On the coins he is called Saifuddin Abul Mujahid Hamzah Shah, son of A'zam 
Shah. The coins issued by him were struck at Firuzabad (or Panduah). 

After Saifuddin. a certain Shamsuddin alias Shihabuddin Bayazid Shah 
came to the throne — possibly for two or three years (1412-14). In 817 A.H. 
(1414 A.D.) the coinage shows that ‘Alauddin Firuz Shah succeeded his father 
Shihabuddin, but apparently he only survived for a short period — perhaps 
less than one year {vide the coins of Bayazid and Firuz Shah, illustrated by 
Nalini Kanta Bhattasali in his “Coins and Chronology of the Early Independ- 
ent Sultans of Bengal,” Plates VI and VII), The last three Kings were 
probably only puppets of a certain Raja Kans, or Ganesh, who had obtained 
control of Bengal after the death of Ghiyasuddin. He began to oppress the 
Muhammadans, and his wholesale murders and other acts of cruelty so 
strained the patience and forbearance of Hazrat Nur Qutbul ‘Alam 
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who was the spiritual leader both of the late King and his Musalman 
suhjects, that th'’ Saint invited Rulta’i Ibrahim Sharqi of Jaur.pur to 
invade the country. The latter with a powerful army reached Bengal 
and encamped at Firuzpur (Old Maldah). Raja Kans, on hearing 
this news, was terror-stricken, and hastened to wait on the Saint 
Qutbul ‘Alam. Showing submissiveness and humility, and weeping, 
the Reija said, “ Pray draw the pen of forgivene.ss across the page of 
the offences of this sinner, and dissuade Sultan Ibrahim from subjugating 
this country.” The Saint replied, “ In order to intercede on behalf of an 
oppressive infidel, I cannot stand in the way of a Musalman Sovereign, 
especially of one who has come at my request and desire.” In despair. Raja 
Kilns bowed his head to the feet of the Saint, and said, “ Whatever the Saint 
may bid, I am willing to submit thereto.” The Saint replied, “ So long 
as thou dost not embrace Islam, I cannot intercede for thee.” The 
Raja at first agreed to this condition, but later his wife, “ casting that 
misguided man into the well of misguidance ”, prevented his conversion to 
Islam. At last Raja Kans brought into the presence of the Saint his son 
named Jadu who was twelve years old, and said, “ I have become old, and 
desire to retire from the world. You may convert to Islam this son of mine, 
and then bestow on him the kingdom of Bengal.” The Saint thereupon con- 
verted Jadu to Islam, and naming him Jalaluddin. had the fact proclaimed 
in the city, and caused the Khutbah of the kingdom of Bengal to be recited in 
his name. The ordinances of Muliammadan law from that day were again 
put in force, and the saint Qutbul ‘Alam went to meet Sultan Ibrahim. After 
making apologies, he begged Sultan Ibrahim to withdraw, whereupon the 
Sultan returned in great annoyance to Jaunpur. 

Raja Kans, shortly after the Sultan of Jaunpur had left Bengal, displaced 
Sultan Jalaluddin, and himself re-ascended the throne. According to the in- 
junctions of his creed, the Raja prepared several large gold figures of cows, and 
having passed Jalaluddin through their hollow interiors, he then distributed 
the gold of those cow figures among the Brahmins, thus in theory reconverting 
his son to his own creed. As, however, Jalaluddin had been converted by the 
Saint Qutbul ‘Alam, he did not abandon his faith in Islam, and the persua- 
sions of the infidels had no effect on his heart. His father Raja Kans, on the 
other hand, again unfurling the standard of misbehaviour, attempted to des- 
troy and extirpate Muhammadans. At length his emissaries killed Shaikh 
Anwar, son of the Saint himself, and it is said that, on the very day and at the 
very moment when Anwar was murdered at Sunargaon, Raja Kans died. 
According to some accounts, his son Jalaluddin, who had been put in prison, 
conspired with his father’s servants, and slew him.^ 

The period from 818 A.H. to 821 A.H. (1415-18 A.D.) is very ob.scure, but 
possibly Raja Kans (or Ganesh) actually seized the throne under the title of 

^Biyazu-n-Saldtin, Kliiln Haliadiir Ab(lu.s-Salarn’s translation, pp. 110-17 (slightly 
summarised). 
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Danuja Marddana Deva after the withdrawal of Sultan Ibrahim. Coins of 
Danuja Marddana appeared from the Pandua, Sunargaon and Chittagong mints 
and are dated 1339 and 1340 in the Saka era (820-21 A.H.). As he is followed 
in 1340 Saka by another Hindu King called Mahendra Deva who minted 
coins both at Pandua and Chittagong it has been suggested that the coins of 
this King may be those of Kans’ son Jadu, before he reverted to Muham- 
madanism. It may be noted in this connection that Stewart supposes that 
Jadu was the eldest son of Raja Kans by a Muhammadan wife. Firishta 
calls Jadu by the name of Jatmall, and Bloehmann notes the existence of a 
village called Jatmallpur, a little east of Dinajpur, as possibly embodying 
this name of KUns’ son. The present name of the Rajshahi DiV^ision may 
also allude to the fact that Kans was both a Raja and a Shah. 



Ft'/. 4. — Coin- of Danuj.4 M.ardd.ana Deva. 


Oiivei-se. 

.S'ri .Sri Da 
■ni/ja Mardda 
-na Devanya. 


Reverse. 

Sri C/iandl 
Ckarana Pa 
-rdyana. 


ilarfrins of reverse — ■ 
'J'op — Sakd'h d. 
Right : ].34(). 
Bottom : Pan it. 
Left : Xagurdt. 


*No fact.s are at present known by wliicli this theory can be either proved or dis- 
proved. All that is certain is that Mahendra 's coins were not minted after 821 A.H. and 
that from the same year Jadu seems to have reassumed the sovereignty of Bengal as a 
Muhammadan and again struck coins under the name of Jalaluddin. Although the coins 
minted by Jalaluddin in 821 A.H. are similar in type to those of Mahendra, this constitutes 
no proof of the identity of JIahendia with Jalaluddin : while if the Riydz’s story of Jalal- 
uddin’s anti-Hindu bias is conect. it is incicdible that he could ever liave consented 
to pose as a Hindu King. It seems more probable that Mahendra was a hiother of Jadu 
and succeeded Raja Kans on the throne for a short time after his father’s death, with 
the help of the leading Hindu Chiefs. I have dealt with the historical information that 
can be gathered from a study of the coins of Danuja Marddana and Mahendra in the 
1930 Presidential address to the Numismatic Society of India. H. E. S. 
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Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah (141o-31). 

Jadu Jalaluddin, when he again became King, recalled the learned and holy 
men who had been dispersed on account of the cruelty and oppressions of his 
father and showed them consideration and honour. He i.s said to have re- 
venged himself on the Brahmins who had shared the golden cows after his 
father's attempt to reconvert him, by making them eat beef, and to have been 
very zealous throughout his reign in the conversion of Hindus to Muham- 
madanism. During his reign the government acquired great stability and 
power and the town of Pandua became extremely populous. Jalaluddin 
is said to have built several edifices both in Gaur and Pandua, and. when 
he died in 1431 A.D., he was buried in the famous Eklakhi Mausolei;m at 
Pandua. The full title he used on his coins was Jalaludduniya waddin 
Abul Muzaffar (or Mujahid) Muhammad Shah as-Sultan. 



Firj . 5. — Coins of Jal.\lcddIn Muuamm.^d Shah 
Reading of No, 8. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


Jalnliidduniya 
waddin Ahul Muzaffar 
Muhamrtwid Shah 
A's-Sultan. 


Ndnir 

Amlrul-Muminln 

Ohauthul-laldin 

U ' al - Mtisli » ii ) i . 


Margin of Reverse — 

Top : Dar . 

Left : Sanah thamdn. 
Bottom: ‘Aihur. 

Right : Wa thamdn mi’atin. 
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Ahmad Shah (1431-42). 

He was succeeded by his son, Ahmad Shah, who was a great tyrant and 
wantonly butchered men and women, so that the people became disaffected. 
At last ShadT Khan and Nasir Khan, who were nobles of his court, assassinated 
him and the latter seized the throne. He was however soon slain by his fellow 
conspirators. 


NisiRUDDiN Mahmud Shah (1442-59). 

After Nasir Khan was killed, the nobles raised to the throne a descendant 
of Sultan Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah, called Mahmud, who assumed the regnal 
title of Nasiruddin. He recalled those courtiers who had left the country 
during the reign of Ahmad Shah, and the reputation of his excellent qualities 
attracted people to his dominions from other territories. The Fort at Gaur 
and other buildings there were probably erected by him, and ho enjoyed a 
long and undisturbed reign. The very high standard of beauty in lapidary 
inscriptions that was again reached in the time of Mahmud Shah, and 
of his successors during the next 25 years, may be seen from the reprcduc- 
tions given in Plates VI, IV and III. 


B.ahbak Shah (1459-74). 

After Nasiruddin, Ids .son, Ruknuddin Barbak Shah, ascended the tlmr.e. 
Ho was an excellent ruler. During his reign, both his .subjects and the aimy 
were in a happy and prosperous condition. 

From Barbak Shah’s coins and inscriptions, his full title appears to have 
been Ruknuddumya waddin Abul Mujahid Barbak Shah. His reign 
probably commenced in 864 .A.H. (1459 A.D.), but — as appears from the 
inscription, published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1870 
(p. 290) — before that he ruled as Governor of South-Western Bengal in 
860 A.H. (1455 A.D.). The Dinajpur inscription (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 1873, p. 272) proves that Barbak Shah undoubtedly reigned 
as King in Bengal from the beginning of 865 A.H. (1460 A.D.). 


Yusuf Shah (1474-81). 

Barbak was succeeded by his son Yusuf Shah. This Sultan is said to 
have been a sovereign of mild temper, a benefactor of his people, just, 
learned and religious. He was fond of putting up particularly large inscrip- 
tions in mosques. e.g., those given later on page 77 (and Plate III), and 
page 116. From these it will be seen that his full name was Shamsuddunij’a 
waddin Abul Muzaffar Yusuf Shah ; and he appears to have reigned from 
879 to 886 A.H. (1474-81 A.D.). 
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Fath Shah (1481-86). 

Sultan Fath S!iah, a son of Nasiruddln, may be said to have been the 
next King of Bengal, as owing to the fact that Yusuf Shah’s son. Sikandar, 
had a touch of lunacy, he was only allowed to reign for half a day. Fath 
Shah was learned and, wise, and ruled in accordance with the principles of 
his predecessors.’ It is stated that he was killed by Barbak, a etmuch- 
slave, who seized the throne under the title of Sultan Shahzada Barbak, 
though no coins minted by this man are known. Barbak filled the court 
with low class people, and after a reign of nearly eight months was put to 
death by a negro General called Malik Andil, who then occupied the throne 
under the title of Saifuddln Firuz Shah. 


Saiffddin Firuz Shah (1486-89). 

Under the just and beneficent rule of Firuz Shah his subjects enjoyed a 
happy life. He was beloved for his generosity by the common people and 
soldiery : none of the Afghan or Turkish chiefs dared to rebel against him. 


Anecdote of Firuz Shah. 

The following anecdote illustrates his liberality : On some public occasion 
the King having ordered a lakh of rupees to be distributed to the poor, the 
ministers thought he was being too generous, owing to either his lack of know- 
ledge of the value of money, or of the amount he had ordered to be paid. They, 
therefore, piled up the money in a heap in the hope that he would notice it 
and be surprised at the quantity of the silver coins. When the King entered 
the apartment and saw the heap of money he asked why it was put there ; and 
on being told it was the sum he had that morning ordered to be given to the 
poor, he said : ” Is this all ? It is too little ; add another lakh.” The minis- 

ters were astonished at his prodigality, but were obliged to conform to his 
wishes. A mosque was constructed at Gaur in Firuz Shah’s reign, and ano- 
ther mosque inscription, bearing his name, has been found at the Katrd at 
Old Maldah [vide Raveiishaw’s Gaur, Plate 49, No. 8). He reigned nearly 
three years, and died a natural death in 893 A.H. (A.D. 1489). 


^Frorn coins and inscri[)tions {e.g.. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1873, 
pp. 281-6), Ills full regnal title is seen to have been Jalaludduniy a waddin AbCil iluzaffar 
Fath Shah. Some of his coins were .struck at Fathabad (Faridpur town) in 886 and 
892 A.H. (1481 and 1486 .A.D.), and one in the Indian Museum cabinet, dated 88[-].A.H., 
has the Alint name Muhainrnad.rbad, which may indicate that Fath Shah’s capital was 
situitod at the northern end of the Sugar Diglil — vide note 1. p. 92, infra. An inscrip- 
tion m wliich hi.s learning is eulogised will be found on p. 87 (note), with a reproduc- 
tion in Plate IV. — H. F. S. 
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Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah II (1489-90). 

Sultan Mahmud Shah, the eldest son of Firuz Shah, was placed on the throne 
after his father’s death, but after a nominal reign of one year he was assassinated 
by another negro called Sidi Badr who usurped the throne under the title of 
Muzafiar Shah. 


Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah (1490-93). 

Muzafiar Shah is said to have been a very cruel king. He put to death all 
men who were dissatisfied with him. At last Saiyid Husain, i who was his 
Wazlr (Minister), in conjunction with the other Amirs revolted, and after 
killing Muzafiar in battle, assumed the sovereignty under the name of 
‘Alauddin Husain Shah. The inscription belonging to a Jdmi' Mosque 
which may have been the one recorded by the author of the Ritjciz as 
having been built by Muzafiar Shah at Gaur will be found printed (with 
a slightly iucon-ect translation) in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for December, 1890 (p. 242). The slab is now lying in the 
garden of the District Magistrate at Maldah. Several other beautiful 
inscriptions bearing the name of this King are also known (e.g., infra. 
p. 114). 

Husain Shah (1493-1519). 

Husain Shah was King of Bengal from 1493 A.D. to 1519 A.D. He belonged 
to a very high and respectable family, and was unequalled in learning and 
personal qualities. During his reign, Bengal was in a highly flourishing 
and prosperous condition, and innumerable Musalmans of all orders poured 
into it from other provinces of India and elsewhere. He is said to have 
endowed the shrine of the Saint Nur Qutbul ‘Alam at Pandua with the 
revenue of many villages. In the reign of Husain Shah, many rich men 
inhabited Gaur, and the use of gold and silver dishes on festive occasions 
was common. The art of architecture was brought to a high degree of 
perfection in his time. During the reign of this King, people lived in perfect 
peace and cultiv^ated the arts and literature. Thus his Bengali Ministers, 
Rup and Sanatan, wrote several Sanskrit books. Husain Shah built a gate 
of the Fort, and many other edifices in Gaur. He destroyed the Kamatapur 
kingdom (the present Kuch Bihar) and invaded Orissa. He made an attempt 
to conquer Bihar, but was opposed by Sikandar Lodi and had to enter into a 
treaty with that monarch. He was a just king and built numerous mosques 
and madrasahs. 


vFiris)ita calls liim Saiyid Sharif Makki, but on the coins and inscriptions ]iis name 
is ‘Alauddunij'a waddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, son of Saiyid Ashraf al-Husaini. 
Nowhere on coins and inscriptions is he called Sharif Makki (vide Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1873, pp. 292-93). 
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Birth-place of Husain Shah. 

There are several stories as to the birth-place of Husain Shah. According to 
some, he was bom at Mecca, while others give the town of Tirmiz (in 
Turkistan) as his birth-place. His father was Saiyid Ashraf al-Husaini, and 
his brother was named Yusuf Shah. After coming to Bengal, Husain’s 
father took up his residence at Chandpur in the Jangipur subdivision (now 
in the Murshidabad district). It was here that Husain and his brother 
were educated by the Qiizl of the place, who, on learning of Husain’s noble 
descent, gave him his daughter in marriage and procured him service under 
Muzaffar Shah with whom the QazI had considerable influence. In a short 
time Husain rose to the position of Prime Minister ; and ultimately, after 
Muzaffar Shah's death, he became Lord of Bengal. 


Ministers of Husain Shah. 

The Prime Minister of Husain Shah was Purandar Khan, a Kayastha by 
caste (his original name being Goplmith Bose). Two brothers. Sanatan 
and Rup. were his other Ministers, the former being given the title Dabir 
Khas. and the latter being styled Shakir Malik. Next to Purandar Khan, 
these two Brahmins held the principal posts in the administration of the 
kingdom. Both of them were very intelligent and extremely learned, and 
Husain Shah became all the more attached to them as his kingdom grew in 
prosperity under the advice of the.se able councillors. 

The two brothers were well read in Sanskrit and Persian, and had 
their residence at Riimkell. a village in the southern part of Gaur. At 
that time, Ramkeli was inhabited by many respectable people. A large 
tank called Eup-Sagar. dug by Rup, is still to be seen there, to the 
north of which is another tank, called Sanatan-Sagar, which was excavated by 
Sanatan. 


Visit of Chaitanya to Gaur. 

Chaitanya, the great religious reformer of Bengal, arrived at Gaur in the 
month of Jeth (.lime) on his way to Brindaban — probably towards the end of 
Husain Shah’s reign — and stayed for a few days at Ramkeli. In the 
Chaitanya-mangal of Jayananda, Ramkeli is called KrishnakelT. At 
Ramkeli, Riip and Sanatan p.aid a visit to Chaitanya and had a talk with 
him. Ohaitanya's visit to Ramkeli is still commemorated by a grand fair 
which is annually held there in the month of June. After Chaitanya 's 
departure from Gaur, Rup and Sanatan grew tired of worldly affairs and 
finally Sanatan submitted his resignation to the King, who angrily ordered his 
imprisonment in the State Jail. Sanatan is said to have effected his 
escape from prison by bribing the jailor while Husain Shah was engaged on 
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an invasion of (jrissa. The jailor’s name is given as Shaikh Habboo, a resident 
of Fathpur. The site of Habboo ’s house, now a total ruin, may be seen in the 
village. According to the Champalc Kalikci a bribe of one lakh of rupees was 
paid to the jailor. The Chaitanya Charitamrita puts the sum at some thou- 
sands. Rup and Sanatan spent the last years of their lives at Brindaban 
where they attained, as sannydsis, even greater reputation and honour than 
they previously had as Ministers. 


Nasrat Shah (1519-32). 

In the reign of Sultan Nasrat Shah, son and successor of Husain Shah, the 
Mughal King Babar, after putting to death Sultan IbrahTin Lodi, seated himself 
on the throne of Delhi and brought most of the provinces of Hindustan under 
hi ssway. Many of the chiefs and nobles of Delhi fled and sought the protection 
of Nasrat Shah. Even Sultan Mahmud, brother of the late Emperor, fled to 
Bengal and obtained the grant of pargavas and villages for his maintenance 
in a manner befitting his rank and position, and his sister, who had also taken 
refuge in Gaur, was wedded to the Sultan of Bengal. Nasrat Shah 
erected the building of the Qadam Rasul and the great Golden Mosque at Gaur. 
The tomb of the Saint MakhdumAkhi Sirajuddin was also repaired by him. 
It is said that Nasrat Shah was killed while asleep by a servant. 


Firuz Shah II (1532). 

Firuz Shah succeeded his father Nasrat Shah. According to the Riydz. he 
reigned for three years, but his coins and in.scripticns are all dated A.H. 939 
(A. I). 1532) onl}". We may thus infer that he reigned for one year or even less. 
Stewart, who based his History of Bengal on a manuscript of the Riydz, men- 
tions ■■ three months.’’ Firuz vas killed by his uncle Mahmud Shah who then 
ascended the throne. 


GhiaAsuddin MahmC’d Shah (1.532-38), and Sher Shah (1537-45). 

Mahmud Shah, the brother of Nasrat Shah, having killed his nephew, seized 
the throne, but after a few years was deposed by Sher Shah of Bihar. Mahmud 
Shah took shelter with the son of Babar, Humayun, who invaded and took 
possession of Gaur in 1538 : but as Mahmud, who had been wounded, died at 
Colgong before reaching Gaur, Humajmn became lord of Bengal. The Mughal 
King stayed in Gaur for three months and changed its ominous name — Gaur 
means ‘ a grave’ in Persian — to Jannatabad (‘the City of Paradise’). In the 
meantime Sher Shah, who had gone to Bihar, arranged to prevent Humayun 
from returning to Delhi. He met Humayun at the junction of the Ganges 
and the Karam-nasa (near Buxar), and detained him there for about three 
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months. A treaty was at last concluded between Sher Shah and Humayun 
with a condition that if Sher Shah was acknowledged as independent monarch 
of Bengal, Humayun would be allowed to go to Delhi unmolested. Sher Shah, 
however, then treacherously attacked the force of Humayun at night, and 
defeated him there. Humayun escaped death by sn-imming across the river, 
and ultimately reached Agra with only a few followers. 


Battle of Kanaiij. 

Sher Shah coming back to Bengal, collected an army of 50.000 Pathans and 
others, and a battle was fought at Kanauj in 1540. Humayun, being defeated, 
fled to Persia, and Sher Shah became Emperor of Delhi as well as King of Bengal. 
He divided Bengal proper into several parts and placed each division under 
a local chief. He fixed one-fourth of the gro.ss produce as the rent of the land, 
and made a road from Sunargaon to the river Indus which was planted with 
trees on both sides of the road, and was well provided with wells and sarais 
at convenient distances. Sher Shah died in 1545. 

Muhammad Khan (1552-54). 

After the death of Sher Shah, his son, Islam Shah, deputed Muhammad 
Khan Sur to be Governor of Bengal : but after Islam’s death in 1552, ‘Adil Shah 
usuriied the throne of Delhi by killing Islam’s son. At this time, Muhammad 
Khan declared himself as independent monarch of Bengal under the title Sham- 
suddln Muhammad Ghazi Shah and also annexed Jaunpur. Less than two 
years later, however, he was killed by a Hindu named Himoo, the General of 
‘Adil Shah. 


Ghiya.suddIn BahadI'R Shah II (1554-60). 

Muhammad Shah was succeeded by his son. Bahadur Shah, who, in the year 
1557, avenged his father’s death by killing ‘Adil Shah in the battle of Monghyr 
with the assistance of Sulaiman Kararani, Governor of South Bihar. He 
reigned over Bengal for six years. In the year previous to ‘Adil Shah’s 
death the Mughals had regained the throne of Delhi from the Suris by the 
battle of Panipat, fought on November 5th, 1556. 

jAL.ALrDDiN Muhammad Shah (1560-63). 

After Bahadur Shah, his brother Jalaluddin came to the throne and reigned 
in the city of Gaur for three years. On his death great confusion ensued in 
Bengal : but finally Taj Kluin Kararani was sent by his brother Sulaiman, 
and having killed a usurper called Ghiyasuddln, Taj Khan ruled Bengal 
on behalf of his brother for a short time. 
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Sulaiman Khan Kararani (1564-72). 

After the death of Taj Khan, his brother Sulaiman Khan Kararani established 
himself as practically independent ruler of Bengal and South Bihar. He 
conquered the country of Orissa and also subjugated part of Kuch Bihar. He 
removed the capital from Gaur to Tanda. Sulaiman sent some presents to 
the court of Akbar and professed great friendship with him. For these 
reasons he was left undisturbed in enjo^'ment of his kingdom. 


Bayazid (1572). 

When Sulaiman died in 1572 his son Bayazid ascended the throne. But in 
the same year the Pathan Sardars killed Bayazid and placed Da’ud Khan 
(brother of Bayazid) on the throne. 


Da’ud Khan (1572-76). 

Da’ud Khan, who was the last of the Afghan dynasty, refused to pay homage 
to the Delhi Emperor. This led Akbar to send Mun‘im Khan Khan-i-Khanan in 
1574 A.D. with a large army to Bengal. Mun'im Khan after a desperate battle 
was victorious, and Da’Qd Khan fled. Mun'imdid not like Tanda and ordered 
his soldiers and the inhabitants to remove to Gaur where he fell a victim to 
the plague which devastated Gaur in the following year. Da’ud Khan at once 
marched against Tanda and reoccupied it, as well as the fort Teliagiirhi on the 
Ganges. Khan Jahan was then sent to Bengal by the Emperor Akbar as 
Governor. A decisive battle was fought at Eajmahal in 1576 A.D. in which 
Da’ud Khan was defeated and captured, and then put to death. It is said 
that his head was sent to Akbar and his body was displayed on the gibbet at 
Tanda. 


Da’ lid’s Mother. 

The deceased King’s mother, with all her dependents, made an appeal to 
the Governor for protection and safety, and asked to be permitted to appear 
personally before him when on tour in the neighbourhood of Tanda. In spite 
of her remarks, “ You, being the servant of a King whilst I am the mother of 
a King, respect is due to me and not to you.” Khan Jahan took pity on her, 
so that Da’ud’s mother with all her adherents and many others were saved 
from death. After some further trouble with the remnant of the Afghans and 
their former Brahmin General, Kalapahar, Bengal and Bihar, under the 
administration of Khan Jahan (whose real name was Husain Quli Khan), 
became subject to the regular government of Akbar. 
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Khan-i-A‘zam (1582), Shahbaz Khan (1584), and Raja Man Singh 

(1589). 

After Husain Qull Khan, Khan-i-A‘zam, Shahbaz Khan and Raja Man Singh 
successively became Governors of Bengal, under the Delhi Emperor. Raja 
Man Singh was the brother-in-law of the Emperor Jahangir. He conquered 
Jagannath and removed the capital of Bengal to Rajmahal. where he built 
several edifices, the ruins of which exist to the pre.sent day^. He married 
the sister of the Raja of Kueh Bihar. 


QrTBUDDiN (1606), Jahangie Qpli Khan (1607), and Islam Khan 

(1607-13). 

After Man Singh, Qutbuddin. Jahangir Qiili Khan and Islam Klian became, 
in quick succession, Governors of Bengal. In 1602 the Portuguese of Chitta- 
gong — being harassed by the Arakanese (Mughs) — had established a fort on 
the i.sland of Sandip but were soon turned out by Raja JIan Singh. They 
recovered Sandijj, however, in 1609. under Gonzalez, and by their acts of piracy 
greatly oppressed the people of the Gangetic delta. OBungto the threatening 
attitude of both the Arakanese and the Portugue.se. who had now combined 
together, as well as trouble from a remnant of the Afghans in Eastern 
Bengal under -Usman. Islam Khan removed the capital from Rajmahal to 
Dacca — possibly in 1612. Gonzalez, with the help of the Raja of Arakaii, 
attacked Bengal in 1610, but Islam Khan defeated them. The Afghans were 
also finallv defeated in 1612. and ‘Usman was killed. Islam Khan again 
attacked the Mughs successfully in 1613. but died shortly afterwards. 


Q.4.SIM Kh.4N (1613-18). AND lBR.4HiM Khan (1618-22). 

After the death of Islam Khan, his brother Qasim Khan became the Gov- 
ernor of Bengal. In his time the Mughs looted the south-eastern portion of 
Bengal. Qasim Khan proving incompetent was superseded in the govern- 
orship by Ibrahim Khan, brother of the celebrated Xur Jahan Begam. In 
the time of Ibrahim, trade was in a flourishing condition. In the court of 
Agra, the silk fabrics of Maldah and the fine muslins of Dacca had already 
acquired great reputation on account of their good quality, and the English 
opened a factory at Patna. Ibrahim Khan was killed at Rajmahal. fighting 
against 8hah Jahan, who had rebelled against his father, the Emperor 
Jahangir. 


' According to M. Cliakravarti (o/j. cit. p. 2.32). tlie large J inn‘<t .Mo-<r^ue (now in 
ruins) and tlie six-piered bridge of Haclaf are aseriljed to the time of ilan Singli. 
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Muhammad Shuja‘ (1639-59, with a two years’ interregnum 1649-51). 

After Ibrahim Khan, seven Governors successively occupied the throne of 
Bengal, till Shahzada Sultan Muhammad Shuja", son of Shah Jahan, became 
Subadar of Bengal in 1639 A.D. He tran.sferred the capital from Dacca to 
Rajmahal. In his time, the British merchants were in a prosperous condition. 
One Dr. Broughton, having cured a daughter of Shah Jahan, secured for the 
English the liccmse of trading freely in Bengal. The Doctor also cured a 
female of the inner apartment of Shuja‘ who granted him permission to build 
factories at Hughly and Baleswar. Shuja‘ was defeated by his brother, 
Aurangzib, at Allahabad in 1659 and fled to Tanda. Mir Jumla, the famous 
general of Aurangzib, drove Shuja‘ from Bengal, whereupon he took shelter 
with the Raja of Arakan. But the cruel Arakan Raja imYjrisoned Shuja’ 
and finally threw him into the river. The wife of Shuja' and his two daughters 
committed .suicide ; a third daughter was forcibly married to the Arakan 
Raja but did not long survive her disgrace. 


Mir Jumla (1659-63). 

Mir Jumla. who then became Subadar of Bengal, re-tran.sferred the scat of 
Government to Dacca. In 1661 he conquered Kuch Bihar, and in the next 
year annexed Assam. He died in 1663 A.D. at Khizrpur, now a part of the 
modern town of Narayanganj on the Lakhyil Riv'er, 10 miles from Dacca. 


SiiAinsTA Khan (1663). 

After the death of Mir Jumla, Shayista Khan, the nephew of Nur Jahan, 
became Subadar of Bengal for many years. In his time rice, it is said, sold 
at the rate of eight raaunds per ru|iee. Shayista Khan resided in the Lai Bagh 
Fort at Dacca where the curiously constructed tomb of hi.s favourite 
daughter Peri Bibi is still to be seen (vide Cunningham, Report, pp. 130-1 
and PI. XXXIV). 


iBR.AHiM Khan II (1689). and Mur.shid Quli Khan (1704-25). 

Ibrahim Khan II succeeded Shayista Khan as Governor of Bengal in 1689 
A.D. but wa.s quickly succeeded by six other Governors, until, in 1704, 
Mur.shid Quli Khan assumed the reins of government. He removed the 
capital from Dacca to Murshidabad. and beautified the city (which he had 
named after himself) with many fine Imildings. 
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SnujA'FDDiN (1725). 

In 1725 A.D. Shuja'uddin Muhammad Khan became Governor and assumed 
almost absolute power. After Shuja'uddin, Sarfaraz Khan (1733), ‘AlivardI 
Khan (1740) and Sirajuddaula (1756) became Nawwabs of Bengal in succession. 
Finally by the battle of Plassey, fought in the year 1757, the suzerainty of 
Bengal was transferred to the English. 


Former Economic Condition. 

Concerning the general prosperity of Bengal in former times, the great 
traveller Ibn Batuta, who visited Bengal in 1345, relates how he heard from 
one Muhammad Al-MasmudI Maghrabi, a merchant of Delhi, that when the 
merchant with his wife and servants resided in Bengal, eight dirhams — the 
equivalent to one rupee — were sufficient for his outlay on paddy for the entire 
year, as 50 rails (one rati equals 14 seers) of rice could be had for a dirham ; 
while eight fowls or 15 pigeons sold for a dirham, and the price of a sheep was 
only two dirhams. Ibn Batuta saw 30 cubits of finely woven cotton cloth 
sold for two dinars. One gold dinar was equivalent to 10 silver dinars and 
a silver dinar to eight dirhams or hashtkanis. A table of prices current at the 
time when Ibn Batuta visited Bengal, in terms of current money and 
weight, is quoted below from Bhattasali’s “ Early Independent Sultans of 
Bengal.” 

A milch-cow, Rs. 3 ; a fat fowl, 3 pics ; two pigeons, 3 pies ; a fat ram, 4 
annas ; sugar, Re. 1-7 per maund ; honey, Rs. 2-14 per maund ; rice, 1 anna 
9 pies per maund ; ghee, Re. 1-7 per maund ; til-o\\, 11^ annas per maund ; 
fine cotton cloth, Rs. 2 per 15 yards. Ibn Batuta himself purchased a beauti- 
ful slave girl for one gold dinar. 

In 1575, says Sir George Wood, a rich merchant of Old Maldah sent three 
shiploads of valuable silk cloth to Russia through the Persian Gulf, which 
shows that the silk industry of Maldah is of long standing. 

As has already been noted, in the time of Shayista Khiin (1664 A.D.) rice is 
said to have sold at the rate of eight maunds per rupee. 

The local people of the present English Bazar state that there were 22 
bazars in Gaur, of which Mahajantuli, Lai Bazar, Habash Khana and Chandni 
Chowk were the most important. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The extant remains of the two Cities 


Section I — Gaur. 




AUE, the ruined and ancient capital of Bengal, in the district of i\Ialdah, 
is situated on a deserted channel of the Ganges (Latitude 24'’ 53' N., 
Longitude 88° 14' E.)i. The kingdom of Gaur long continued to he 
very powerful and prosperous, so that, except for Delhi, it had in India no 
rival in wealth and affluence. The city was extensive and populous, being 
inhabited by wealthy people, families of high birth, and persons noted for 
learning. A large standing army was also maintained there. 


Notes on the site of the old Citji of Gaur. 

The site of Gaur lies on a narrow strip of land near the former junction of 
the old Ganges and the Mahananda rivers, and was probaldy selected as a 
capital for the convenience of water communication with all parts of the 
country after the downfalf of the former, and equally large, capital of 
Pandua. There are few Hindu remains of any kind to indicate the land 
marks of the ancient city ; but it is said that the high land at PlchhlT near 
Gangarampur on the south bank of the Kalindri river, where a large area is 
still covered with brick fragments and jungle, was the last residence of Raja 
Lakhan Sen and his family. Further, the names of Ballalbari, Ramahhita, 
Chandipiir, Patalchandi, Lohagarh, Amrity and Kanialabari may be 
taken as evidences of Hindu occupation. A further point to be noticed 
is that at Kamalabarl, which is situated a mile to the north-west 
of the Sugar Dighl .- — the great tank which appears to have been the 
site of one of the earliest Hindu settlements — the Patron Godde.ss of 
Gaur, Gaureswarl Devi, was still worshipped in Cunningham’s time, and a fail 
held in her honour in the month of June. All these facts suggest that the 
Hindu Kings, prior to the invasion of the Musalmans, had seats of Govern- 
ment at several places on the south bank of the Ganges which probably then 
flowed through the Kalindri. When the river Ganges shifted its course, the 
southern and western banks of the old bed were converted into a city by 
erecting substantial bands all round. There is no doubt that the Hindu 
Kings made the first attempt at constructing these bands to protect the 
town, but the Musalman rulers afterwards improved them and made them 
much stronger. The wall of stone near the Patalchandi gate seems to be the 
work of the Muhammadan period and to have been constructed for the 

'Wilforti considered that tlie Ganges formerly flowed on tlie east side of Gaur and 
all antiejnarians and Alagistrates of the District have acknowledged the truth of this 
statement. [For discussion of past changes in the course of the Ganges, vide Introduc- 
tion.] 
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protection of the town from the action of the river. The remain.s of a 
gateway at the nortliern end of the town at Diuirbashinl also appear to 
have been the work of a Mnhanimadan ruler. The can.seway of 
Ghiyasuddin — the present Rajinahal Road — Ls another example of protective 
work which was nece.ssary owing to the river .shifting to the west side of 
Gaur. The large tanks Sagar Dighi (large and small), Piyashari 
Dighi. etc., were originally deep depression.s of the river which, when it 
dried np, seemed like lakes or large tanks. The Muhammadans who first 
settled in the country were not very numerous, but their number grew rapidly 
owing to immigration from other Muslim countries and the conversion 
of a large number of Hindus to Islam. It may be a.ssumed that a fairly 
large number of the converts embraced Lshim of their own accord, while 
others were compelled to accept the new faith. The Muhammadans 
thus established their power over the Hindus. They did not change 
the Hindu names of the above places but kept them as they were before, and 
generally showed much favour to their Hindu subjects. 

Commercial port of Gaur. 

hen the river Ganges flowed near Gaur large boats carrying goods from 
distant jilaces used to come to the city from which there was also an export 
trade. The high land north of the great Sagar Dighi is suppo.sed to have 
been the commercial town. It was protected on the east by an embankment 
connecting the Duarbashini Gate with the Phulwari Gate. The places where 
cargo used to be landed are still to be seen as oblong-shaped plots of high 
land with canals cut all round each plot. An old bridge midwav to Piran-i-pir 
(near the north-east corner of the Sagar Dighi) indicates also the pa.ssage 
by which goods were carried to the interior of the old city by small boats 
along a canal. Embankments, communicating with the new course of the 
Ganges, run southwards for 20-2."» miles from the present site of English 
Biizar. This shows that carts were employed as an alternative source of 
tramsport when the Ganges moved southwards. 

Area and Population. 

The ancient city was at least 12 A miles in length from north to south^, 
and about two miles in breadth from east to west, giving a total area of 25 
square miles ; but the entire area was probably not all inhabited at one 
time. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton in 1S08 deseribetl the area of the city as 
being 20 square miles. The population of the city at the time of its greatest 
pros])erity is said by Faria Y Souza (writing before IfiTOi to have been 
tw(‘lve lakhs (it million). The site was deserted after the outburst of 
plague in 1575. and until about 50 years ago was overgrown with den.se 

J The I'ni-tutuifse. sent hy Alfon-o de Mello in l.iSd trom f'liitta^tnrm to Cauriiith 
presents to tlliivasuddln .MiiliiTiri<l Shall. desenlxMl tlie eity ns well fortified and tliree 
leiiitues in leimtli. lie Mello anil Ins men took part in the subsequent fiolitiiif; between 
ilahmud Shah and Slier Khan which ended in the death of the former and in Slier Khan 
beromirif; Kirie of Bengal and ultimately Emperor of India. — H. E. S. 
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jungle inhabited by tigers and other wild animals ; but cultivation is now 
rapidly spreading, and clusters of dwelling houses and new villages are 
springing up here and there amid the ruins of the ancient city. 

De Barms' account of the City of Gaur (prior to 1540). 

“ The streets are broad and straight and the main streets have trees planted 
in rows along the walls to give shade to the passengers. The population is 
so great and the streets so thronged with the concourse and traffic of people, 
specially of such as come to present themselves at the King’s court, that they 
cannot force their way past one another. A great part of this city consists 
of stately and well- wrought buildings. ” (De Barros ‘ Da Asia ’ : Lisbon 
edition of 1778, Vol. VIII, p. 458 — translation.) 

The Fortifications of Gaitr. 

The city of Gaur was completely surrounded by a high earthen rampart, the 
top of the wall or embankment being covered with buildings^. There were 
innumerable buildings within the town, which commanded a magnificent view 
of the Ganges on which it stood. On the eastern side there was a double 
embankment flanked by a deep moat about 150 feet in breadth. The 
principal street ran from north to south. The western part of the town was 
open, the Ganges being counted sufficient to prevent any inroad of the enemy 
from that side. There were openizigs in the north and south embankments 
for the egress and ingress of the citizens. 

The ruins of Gaur were first explored by Mr. Greighton between 1786 and 
1807, and afterwards by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton in 1808, and by Major W. 
Francklin in 1810-11. Both the latter antiquarians have left elaborate des- 
criptions of the ruins as they then existed. 

Buried treasures. 

Such a vast city with its numerous buildings and palaces must have had 
no inconsiderable part of its enormous wealth buried under ground or secreted 
in cells and subterranean chambers, especially as the modern system of 
banking was unknown in byegone days. Manrique, for example, who visited 
the ruins of Gaur in 1641, tells a story of the recent discovery in a hollow 
wall of 3 copper vessels, filled with gold coins and precious stones valued at 
three crores of rupees which had been handed over to Shah Shuja‘, the then 
Governor of Bengal". The Biyarul-Muta'l-hkhirln is responsible for the 
following : — 

“ In the tomb and vault, opened about the year 1766 A.D., by Captain 
Adams at Gour he found such another vessel [Ood-dan — incense 

^The buildings on tlie embankment have now di.sappeared and the wall is overgrown 
with dense jungle and trees. 

-Travels of Sebastien Manrique, 1629-43 (Hakluyt Society publication, 1927, Vol. II, 
pp. 128-132), 
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Courtyard Gateway of the Great Golden Mosque. Gaur, 
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burner] at the foot of a Royal body, perfectly well preserved for four 
hundred years, with two vessels for beetle or paun. and .some arms and 
'amps, etc.” (Vol. Ill, footnote 271, p. 386 — Cambray’s reprint.) 

Other relics of the past. 

Excavations have been made in different parts of the ruined city by village 
cultivators in search of treasure, which have revealed traces of spacious halls, 
pavements, staircases, subterranean passages and a good many other relics, 
all testifying to the greatness of the once-renowmed city. 

Causes of destrtiction to the ancient buildings at Gaur and Pandmi. 

When Slier Shah invaded Bengal in 1539 A.D., Gaur was sacked, and after 
this the wealthy capital began to decay and its buildings were neglected. 
The chmate of Bengal is also singularly inimical to the preservation of archi- 
tectural remains : if the roots of a peepal or a tamarind tree once find a resting 
place in any crevice of a building, its destruction is inevitable. Moreover, 
in the rainy season, boats could easily reach the ruins ; and boatloads of 
stones and bricks were removed to the then rising towns of English Bazar, 
Murshidabad, Eajmahal, Hooghly and (later) Calcutta'. In this way 
most of the old residential buildings of the cities of Gaur and Pandua were 
destroyed by men and by the climate of the country. We are fortunate to 
find remains of certain mosques and the tcnibs of saints which the plun- 
derers did not touch on account of their being sacred. 

This Ancient Monuments at Gaur. 

The following is an account of the ancient monuments as well as places of 
interest at Gaur of which traces still exist — arranged as far as possible in the 
order in which they may best be visited — 

1. The Bdrddwdri, oh Great Sana (Golden) Mosque, at Ramkeli. 

[Erected by Sultan Nasrat Shah in 932 A.H. (1526 A.D.).] 

This mosque is a massive rectangular building of brick, faced with stone, 
168 feet by 76 feet, with turrets at the corners. It is the largest of all the 
ancient monuments in Gaur. Immediately in front, to the east, is a court- 
yard 200 feet square, with arched gateways — each 38^ leet by 13| feet — in 

•Accortling to Grant (Vth Report, p. 28.5), the Xizdmat Daftar of ilursliidabarl reecived 
Rs. 8,000 annually from the local zainindars as fees for the privilege of demolishing the 
ruins and stripping from them their highly prized enamelled bricks and basalt stones 
(Sang-i-Mu.sd). Early in the nineteenth centurj- many carved stones, found in the ruined 
city of Gaur, are said to have become the prey of the Calcutta undertakers and others for 
monumental purposes. Since 1899 the practice of demolisliing the ruined buildings of 
Gaur has been stopped by Government. 
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the middle of the three sides. The eastern Entrance Gate has been carefully 
restored and a reproduction of it, in its present state, is given as Fig. 6. 
Inside the mosque are three long aisles divided by massive stone pillars with 
a corridor running along the whole length of the building. In front are eleven 
arched openings, each measuring five feet eleven inches in breadth. There are 
other openings at the north and south ends. The building was roofed by 
forty-four small hemispherical domes ; of these eleven domes of the corridor 



Fig. 7. — Aisle of the Great Golden Mosque. 


still exist and were repaired under the direction of Lord Curzon. There are 
few carvings left. As is clear from the following inscription, it was built by 
Sultan Xa.srat Shah in 932 A.H. (l.“)26 A.D.). In Francklin’s time the 
inscription appears to have been in its projjer place, but it has now dis- 
appeared. The Tiighra h'tters were about nine inches in Fngth. As 
Cunningham notc.s, the vacant panel over the middle doorway from which 
the stone slab containing tbe inscription has been removed measures five feet 
two inches in length by two feet one inch in breadth. 
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The following is a translation of the inscription recorded by Francklin : — 
” The Prophet (on whom be the blessing of Allah and peace I) has said : ’ He 

who builds a mosque, for him Almighty Allah will provide a house in Paradise.’ 
This JdrnC Mosque rvas erected by the great and illustrious Sultan, son of 
the Sultan. Nasirudduniya waddin Abfil Muzaffar Na.srat Shah Sidtan, son 
of Hirsain Shah Sultan, son of Saiyid Ashraf ai-Husaini — May xVllah per- 
petuate his kingdom and rule, and elevate his power and dignity ! — in the 
year 932 ” (A.D. 1526). 

Origin of the name “ Sona Masjid.” 

Cunningham mentions that Francklin was much puzzled over the popular 
name of Sona Masjid and started a strange theory that as it bears no marks 
A\hatever of gold, its name must have originated from the bidkiness of the 
materials used and the expense of its erection. Local people, however, do not 
call bulky things golden, but name them after the real or .supposed amount of 
the cost, as in the ca.se of the Ekiakhi Mausoleum of Pandua, the NaulakhI 
Palace at Lahore, etc. The fact is that the domes were actually gilded, and 
.so much of the surface was ornamented in this way that under the rays of the 
sun or moon it looked like a mosque built entirely of gold : hence the name 
Sona Masjid. It is true that no gilding is now visible, but there is a universal 
tradition amongst the people to this effect, and we know that the Chhotl Sona 
Masjid at Firuzpur (vide infra, p. 79) must have received its name for the 
same reason, as Creighton remarks that “ the remains of gilding upon it is 
still visible, and may account for the epithet of Golden given to this and the 
former edifice.” Some gilding in fact still remained on the Small Golden 
Mosque as late as 1879 when Gen. Cunningham made his tour. 

Explanation of the name “Baradwari.” 

The common name of the building is ” Baradwari,’’ or. literally, a building 
of twelve doors ; but as there are only eleven openings in front, considerable 
controversy has taken place as to its proper name. It seems to the writer 
that the name “ Baradwari,” which ordinarily means an audience hall,” 
was given to the mosque on account of its spacious court-yard in front of the 
mo.sque. 

Ladies' Gallery. 

A raised platform for ladies was provided at the north corner of the mosque. 
Here the ladies used to come to the mosque through the small doors in the 
upper room on the north side. The remains of a sloped platform connecting 
the doors with the ground level are still to be seen there. Ladies’ galleries 
are found in many mosques in Central India, Khandesh and elsewhere : but 
in the Mughal period the ladies’ galleries were generally on the ground floor, 
and not raised on pillars or arches’. 

'For remarks by the late Ur. Bloch on the provision of accommodation for ladies 
in mosques vide later (p. 138 ). 
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■Exterior of the Great Golden Mosque, Gaur. 
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Old stone columns. 

Tlie positions of the stone columns supporting the arches of the domes have 
all now been traced out and the tops of their bases plastered. The pulpit i.s 
also marked out. In the prayer niche.s of the west wall there were tine orna- 
mental carvings : and, though the facing is gone, yet certain portions which 
still remain show the best workmanship of the period. 

The Chahiitra.’' 

On the south-east .side (i'i't/e left of Fig. 8) there exists a rais 'd platform 
locally called " Chabutra ” bj^ the local people. It is believed that the 
Chabidra was u.sed by the Muazzin for calling the Faithful to Prayer, but this 
does not seem very probable as the Call to Prayer is generally made from a 
high tower. 

Arehceologicnl notes. 

Traces of other buildings are to be seen on raised ground on the north and 
north-west side.s. They are perhaps sites of madrasahs (schools) and rest- 
houses. If excavations were made, the foundation.s of builrlings would pro- 
bably be laid bare. There is a fine tank ((iOO feet bv 300 feet) a shoit distance 
to the east of the eastern gate. 

Major Francklin makes the following remarks on this mosque ; — 

“ The arches arc pointed and may be defined to be Gothic, or more ajipro- 
priately, the Saracenic style of architecture, introduced by the earlier con- 
querors of Hindoostan. They are of a similar nature with many of the mosques 
to be seen at old Delhi, erected by Patau Sovereigns of the dynasties of fiOdie 
and of Ghore. 'I’be whole appearance of tlii.' building is strikingly urand and 
exhibits the superior taste and munificence of the prince who I'rcct- d it." 

In connection with the u.se of brick as the principal material for the 
buildings at Gaur and Pandua. as web as the curved rise so often observ- 
able in the roof line of these mosques. Fergusson rcmark.s as follows :- — 

" Bengal is practically without .stone, or any suitable material for forming 
either pillars or beams. Having nothing but brick, it was almost of necc.ssitv 
that they' employed arches everywhere, anrl in every building that had any' 
pretensions to yiermanency'." 

The curvilinear form of roofs : " The Bengalis, taking advantage of the 

elasticity of the bamboo, universally employ in their duellings a curvilinear 
form of roof, which has become so familiar to their eyes that they' consider it 
bi'autiful. 

This curvilinear form found its way' in the .seventeenth century to Delhi 
and in the eighteenth to Lahore, and all the intermediate buildings, from, say, 
A.D. 1650, betray' its presence to a greater or le.ss extent. . . . While to the 
European cy'e this form always remains unpleasing, to the native eye — Hindu 
or Muhammadan— it is the most elegant of modern inventionsb’’ 

'Histortj of Indian and Ea.dern Architecture, 1910 ed. (Hurge.si and Spiers), Vol. II, 
pp. 2.53 and 2.34. 


4 
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2. The (’ITADEE OF Gaue. 

[General Cunningham's Description.! 

The Citadel of Lakhnanti i.s situated on the bank of the old Ganges. It 
is very nearly one mile in length from north to south hy half a mile in width 
at its broadest part oiiposite the eastern gate, but not more than a quarter 
of a mile wide at its northern and southern entls. It is entirely suiTounded 
by a great earthen rampart upwards of 30 feet in height and about 190 feet 
thick at the base with round towers at all the angles and a deep ditch cn the 
out.sifle about 200 feet wide when full. The rampart is everywhere covered 
with large trees, and the flitch is tilled with weeds and crocodiles. The age 
of the Citadel is unknown ; but as there is nothing remaining in it of an early 
date, it seems probable that it was the work of Mahmud I [Xasirueldin 1442- 
59] and his .successors." (Cunningham's Report. Vol. XV, p. 50.) 

.4 . — The Dtikhil Darwazah. or Maiyi Oate of the Fort. 

This is a large gateway about half a mile south-west fiom the Baradwari. 
It is called the Ddkhil Darnnzah as it was the principal " Entrance Gate " to 
the Fort from the north. Another name is SalduTi Danrfizah. because saiutes 



Fii/. — Ti’i’ Dakliii I lai-wtizali, or Mol)) Coite of the Fort. 


Were fired from the adjacent ramparts. The date of its erection is nut knowm 
for certain, but. as has just been obseived, it was probably built in the first half 
of the 15th century. Later monarchs, e.ff.. Ruknuddin Barbak (1459-75), 
Husain Shdi and even Xawat Shah may have improved it. Xear it, on the 
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north, is a tank, and from the latter an dbgir (aqnednct) comes ont on the 
east side and goes south a long i'’ay. The gate is substantially built of small 
red bricks and shoe's signs of having been highly ornamented vith embossed 
work. 

“ Creighton’s view, taken from the outside, makes the sides of the towers 
much too sloping, as may be seen by comparing it with Ravenshaw’s inside 
view. The building consists of a central passage 14 feet wide and 113^ feet 
long, with a guard room on each side 74 feet long bj^ h j feet broad. The 
walls, which are Oj feet thick, are pierced by three doorways on each side of 
the passage, with one outer doorway on the inner side of the rampart.” 
Pieces of stone with large holes in them, fixed to the walls of the gateways, 
show how gigantic were the gates which wc re suspended from these stones. 
The wings of the gate were bolted by a huge iron bar or wooden pin as is seen 
from the long holes running into the wall, one on each .side of the passage. 
‘ The piers between the doorways are made of brick faced with stone up to 
the spring of the arches, but all the rest of the building is made of brick. 
At each of the four corners there is a twelve-sided tower, five storeys in 
height, crowned by a dome. The faces of the tower are panelled and orna- 
mented with the usuai chains and bells in relief. Creighton makes the height 
of the towers .Ti feet, but this measurement did not include' th<‘ domc.s which 
were all ruined before his time. The walls on both sides of the archway were 
ornamented in a similar manner u ith panels filled with chains and bells. The 
outer arch was 34 feet in height, above which the battlemented wall rose 15 
feet, making a total height of 49 feet.” (Cunningham, op. cit.. p. 51.) The 
front width of the entire gate building is 73 feet 4 inches. The existing 
building was first constructed with ornamental facing work all round, but 
the base of the building on the east and west was later covered with earth 
and connected with the adjoining rampart walls. Traces of pacca steps for 
reaching the toji of the endjankment from inside are also found : and the ram- 
part itself is strengthened by a skeleton of brickwork. 

Xote on an Inscription from the vicinity. 

All iiiscriptioii. found a few years prior to 1911 near the Dcikhil Darwdzah, 
records the erection of a gate by Nasrat Shah, but this may have been only 
the court -yard gate of some mosque or tomb. The text and the translation 
of the above inscription are given below ; — 

4.(1'“ JLJJI iJ'li ^llil.u*J| 

Translation In the year 92G A.H. [23rd Decembd' l."19 to 11th Decem- 
ber 1520 A.l),] the Sultan of the time and period, celcbiatcd for justice and 
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benevolence, the Sultan, son of the Sultan. Xasiriulduniya waddln, Abul 
Muzaft'ar Nasrat Nhfdi the Sultan, son of Husain Shah the Sultan, al-HiisainI 
— May Allah perpetuate his kingdom and rule ! — built this gate.” 


B. — Chrinrl Dancuznh and Xlm Darwazah. (No longer existing.) 

■ From the northern gate,” viz., the Ddkhil Darwazah. - a raised road led 
to the palace in the .southern half of the citadel. pa.ssing through two 
intermediate gates called the Chand Darwazah and Sim Darwazah. A.s the last 
named .stood exactly half-way between the entrance gate and the palace wall, 
it is mo.st probable that its name was derived from its position as the ‘ Half- 
way Gate. ’•••A view of the ('hand Gate i.s given by Creighton in his Plate III. 
Its whole style is .similar to that of the Ddkhil Gate with which it also agrees 
in the height of its arches and battlements.” Creighton a.ssigned to it the 
date A.H. 871 (A.D. I4bii) from inscriptions found close by — but. as may be 
seen from the Palace inscription, quoted later, on pp. 56-8 — this is the date 
of erection of tire Sim Darwazah. 


3. The FirCz. or Flrozah, Minar. 


[The Tower of Firuz Shah, or the ” Turquoise Tower.”] 

This Minar is about a mile to the south of the Bdrddwdri Mosque and 
outside the fort. The tower lias no in.scription to record the date of its erec- 
tion ; but Francklin found a fragment of an inscribed stone at GuamaltT 
bearing the name of a King Saifuddln which, he .seems to have believed, was 
originally attached to this tower. In this he wa.s supported by Cunningham, 
owing to the fact that the size of the lettering as given by Francklin agrees 
with the heivht of the panel above the door of the ilinar : but Cunningham 
identified the builder of the tower with Saifuddin Hamzah Shah (1412 A.D.) 
instead of with Saifuddin Firuz .Shah (llS'b A.D.). Fergusson. on architec- 
tural grounds, also preferred an earlier flatc than the end of the loth 
century. In the neigh Itourhood, the tower is known by the name of ” Pir 
Asa Mandir ” and ' Cheragdani." the former name being thought by 
Cunningham to be a corriqhion of Flrozah. and that the name simply 
indicates that it was originally faced by blue tiles. Some say it was built 
for the purpose of calling the Azdn for prayers, while others consider it 
was a watch-tower. To the writer it appears to be a Pillar of Victory, like 
the Qutb Minar of Delhi and similar towers at Koil, Daulatabad and 
elsewhere. 
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Description. 

The tower is about 84 feet high and 62 feet in circumference. There is a 
spiral stairca- ’ of 7.4 steps leading up to the top chamber. Judging by old 
.sk'“tc!ies a id )>hotogrnjih.s, one would suppose that the top chamber of the 
t,)W(r was origin, illy roofed with a dome. Francklin, while visiting Gaur in 
1810, saw a broken dome. Daniells’ illustration of this tower (drawn in 1795 
A. I).), as wo'l as Greighton’s very beautiful coloured drawing, also indicate 





that the tower had a cup ila. 4Yh( n however, the : i ~ were carried out 
a few years ago the oxi'-tence of the dome ajipc'a.' : t-i the An lueolc gical 
authorities too doubtful to warrant restoration, an 1 t';;e top vas finished 
o.^ with a flat roof. 
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The tower is a polygon of twelve sides for three-fifths of its height and 
circular for the remaining two-fifths. It is sujjposed that the basement of 
the tower was originally faced with polished stones in the form of steps all 
round ; but considering that the rough stonework at the base was originally 
below the ground and that the tower was built on a hillock, the 
Archaeological Department suggested strengthening the base with earth- 
work and tuifing it over, so that it might look like a mound, and this 
suggestion was carried out in 11)11.* 


Old Visitors to the Tower. 

The tollowing iutere.sting note by iMr. ,Saniuells. a former Collector, is 
quoted from the District Gazetteer of ilaldah : “ Hedges, the Governor of 

the Company, in 16811 visited English Bazar and Gaur and records the visit 
in his diary. He came u]) the iMahananda from Liilgola and anchored for 
the night at B.iliaghrdta at Rohanpnr. He visited Gaur with two English 
ladies. Fanny Parkes aho visited Gaur. She was shown over by 3Ir. 
Chambers and slie saw written in the Minar the names of Harwood 1771, 
S. Grey 177:1, Creighton and others. >She also found the initials M. V. 1683, 
and Mr. Beveridge siqqioses this was one of the ladies of Hedges’ party. 
Mr. Creighton visiterl the tower .several times and engraved his name with 
a knife with dates 1786. 1788, 1781), 1790. 1791.” 

IMr. Reuben Buitou \ isited this tower in 1787 and determined its situation 
to be in .73' Xorth Latitude and oh oT 13" (c. 88°) East Longitude. The 
latitude was deduced from 29 meridian altitude.s, and the longitude partly 
from distances and partly from watches. 

Local Tradition. 

Tradition has it that when the tower wa.s completed, the King went to 
see it. The mason in charge of the work boastingly declared that he could 
have built a much higher tower than that. 

The King ; " Why then did you not do so ?” 

The IMason : " 1 could not find sufficient materials.” 

The King : 7Vhy did you not ask for them ?” 

As the mason marie lu) reply, the King in a paroxysm of rage ordered 
him to be thrown flown from the top of the tower v. hicli was immediately done ; 
and thus the mason lost his life. On descending from the tower the Sultan 
ordered his farduiite {x-on Hinga to go instantly to Morgiion. The peon 
dared not ask the King the object of his errand to Morgaon — so furious was 


^Tlie wii e-ncttf‘il iloor ic.i-ntly ])rovule<l for the main ontranee or tlie touor is 
incongru.ous uitli tire an -ient structure. Ic .seems that a iloor o? .“ruZ woo ! hxeil in tlie 
old fu-hiou e.xis'eil theie. Tlie sliding-door fixer! near the top room is not only 
historically objettionable but i-. also dangerous to visitors. 
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the royal face. On reaching Morgaon he was deeply meditating as to why he 
had been sent there, and \\ hile moving here and there in an agitated mood 
he met with a Brahmin youth named Sanatan. This lad he accosted, 
saying the Sultan had sent him there, but with what object he did not 
know, as the Sultan had not informed him nor had he had the hardihood 
to ask the Sultan. Sanatan heard from Hinga everything that had trarrspired 
before Hinga s departure from the royal presence and fortliuith came to 
the conclusion that, under the circumstances which led to the sending of 
Hinga to Morgaon, po.ssibly the Sultan had in mind the engaging of skilled 
masons who abounded in those quarters. Following this hint, Hinga took 
masons from Morgaon and pre.sentetl himself to the King, who, by this 
time, was cool-headed enough to wonder how Hinga could know his juirpose, 
seeing that nothing had been told him. On being asked by the Siiltiin to 
explain matters, Hinga disclosed the clue given him by Sanatan. where- 
upon the Sultan praised Sanatan and made him an officer of the Court at 
Gaur. With the help of the masons brought by Hinga the Sultan improved 
the tower still further.^ 


4. The Ba’isgazl W.all and the old Palace of the Kings of Gafr. 

In the interior of the Fort are still to be found remains of the Palace 
enclosure — a lofty brick wall, called Ba’lsgazi, apparently because its 
height was '22 Bengali gaz (yardsl. or 42 feet. It is 15 feet broad at the 
base decreasing to nearly 9 feet at the top. The entire enclosure measured 
700 yards in length from north to south and 250-300 yards in breadth. 
Photographs of the wall, taken in the ’sixties of the last century by 
Mr. J H. Ravenshaw. ma}’ be seen as Plates 10 and 11 of his volume on 
Gaur. The wall was then covered with dense jungle and big trees, but now' 
these have all been removed by the Public Works Department. It would 
be a good thing if the base of the cleccryed portions of the walls were 
exposed so as to give an idea of the whole structure. 


Royal Palace.. 

The Palace w all extended all round the royal residence. From the follow- 
ing inscription, found at GuamaltT by Fraucklin, which records the making of 
a W'ater-couise under tlie palace (as well as a Half-way Gate) by Rnknuddin 


* MoJKdon i-i a village about a mile noith-east of the Jliildah Railway Station. The 
name Sanatan. and the appointment of this Brahmin to a post at Court, siisgests the 
possibility that he was the man who afterwards became Husain Shah's Munster {vide 
p. 34). If so, the Sultan must have been Saifuddin Flnit. Moreover Suifuddin 
Hdinzah reigned for only 1 year whereas FIruz reigned for 3 years. The name Firuz 
Miliar also [loiiits to Siifiuldln Firuz hav.ng been the builder of the Tower. — H. E. S. 
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Barbak Shall in <S71 A.H. (1466 A.D.). f'unninobam inferred that tlie Palace 
and Ddkhil Gate had already been completed in the time of Baibik Shah’s 
father. Na-;iniddln Mahnuld Shah. 
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I ^5 tUiyC 1 >|ii^ ^ .'jU-'Uj.)) ^ 

( 12 I , ( m 

^J-C ,^| ^jC U 4: tfiljO aili-J iJt ) 4jjl j 


1 Tj b IklxA, ,£li«,Ji »i! jaJ| 1 (a'aJI /. iLb l„ra. sl^ (.'klA*. nJ .j 

• , ■ J ' 7-' C“ > •• OV ••• IT- * JJ J 

J ^ ^ ' i.A*M jO I'jLl.-* 1 < Lo A.'tialA*# ^ -4jJ ) (A1^ S^aju 

1 >1 jii abl/o 

Translation . — “ Praise be to Alliih. the Lord of Grace and of B luiits, the 
Cherisher, who neither slumbers nor sleeps ! 

'“ Peace lie on the chosen one of (the tribe of) Mudar, the most excellent 
of creat“d beings, the Prophet, the Lord of M(‘dlnah. viz.. Muhammad, the 
last of the eminent Piophets, but for whom, tlie paths of Guidance and 
Truth would not have been manifested ! 

“■ Blessings also be on his de.scendants, who are the mines of piety, and 
upon his Gompanions. wiio are followers of Allah both in .secret and o])enly ! 

■■ Next (l(*t us refer to) him who n'j'oseth on the mercy of the iMost High, 
whose benevolence i.s .such that even the cloud that gives jirofu.se and incessant 
rain seems of no account ; the Sultan, the Protector of the Universe, the 
Pillar of Religion.- Eminent of Rank, our .Sultan. Barbak Shah, son of the 
most famous and world renowned Saiyid, Sultan Mahmud Shah, the Model 


■ G'-’) ■ dj'!;'-'! i.^) (3) - (J.!!"- (i) ■ ( ) 

- (8) - (7) - 

^ .y (12) - JL' ^11) - (10) ; >1 ifiJb (D) 

^This inscription was not lacliideJ by tlie late Khan Sahib, and the text is based on 
tirote's atttnnpted ainendinent of tiie incorrect text quoted b\ Francklin {vide pp. 18 
and 19 ot RcUeiishaw's (!<inr). 

Even with tiie above corrections, as well as the revKed translation --for both of wliicli 
I am indebted to Klian Baliadur 8hamt5iil'‘Ulama JDr. Hidtlyat Hus.iin — tlie rhyme is 
still defective and it is to be hoped that, sometime or other, the slab that was apparently 
reniovLil by Francklin will be recos'ered and a final reading made possibltn— -H. K. S. 

-An obvious reference to Barbak Shah's laqab, or title, Ruknudduniya w'addln. 
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of Justice, can the Princes of the two ‘Irac[s. of Syria, and of Yemen, be 
considered equal to Barbak Sliah ? Truly there is no one in the Countrie.s 
of Allah who equals him in generosity and liberality. He is without an ec|ual, 
(a Prince) whose marvellous and spotless habitation — to which \sealth is 
attrar-ted and through which sorrow is dissipated — resembles Paradise. 

(Behold) a Water-cour.se, flowing under the palace, resembling Salsabil^ 
whose stream affords consolation to sorrowful /«(;?/■*'. Por tho.se who love it, 
it binds (them) like a cord. Its gate is comfort and sweet basil for the soul. 

A Gateway which is on the stream bears his name. It is the Middle 
Gateway, leading to the luxurious interior (of the royal palace : and was 
erected) in the year 871. That was the beginning of its construction, the 
tim'» of comfort for these flays. 

I pray to Allah for the continuance of his sovereignty as long as birds 
sing on the branches of any garflen. 

[Persian], 'In the reign of the fSliah, Asylum of the World, Ruknudduniya. 
waddin Abtil Muzaftar 8ultan Barbak Shah — May Allah perpetuate his power 
and dominion ! — the Middle Gate was erected in the A^ear 871." (A.H. = 1466 
A.D.). 

The Palace was divided into three parts — the first part, to the north, 
being probably used for holding Dnrbar, the .second for the private quarters 
of tne King, and thf third for the Harem. Each division had a tank in it : 
one of these being paved with stone. From the fact that the Darbcir Court 
is smaller than the other two enclosures, it is evident that A'ery few jrcople 
had access to it Tin re were two more walls running east to west to divide 
off the other compartments of the Palace. A reproduction of the plan of 
both the Fort and Palace made by Creighton in 1801 can be seen in 
Plate 8 of Ravenshaw’s Gaur. 


o. The Klcazdneht- Khnna . or House of the Treasurer. 

In connection with the ])roposed identification of the northern part of 
the Palace enclosure as the Darbiir Court, it must be noted, however, that 
the people of Gaur also call this plot the Khazdnchl (a^rparcntlv a corrup- 
tion of Kh'izdnrh'i-Khdnu or House of the Treasurer). In the middle of the 
plot is a large tank measuring 31.7 feet by 235 feet, locally known as Tafod/- 
diglfi (Tank of the Mint). West of this tank there remains a small ruined 
one-domed buil ling, 40 feet square. The local historian Munshi Ilahi 
Bakhsh in hi.s hhurnhld i-Jalidn X umd preferred to regard this plot as the 
Mnhnl-Sardl or King's fhtrem : and the house as a Bath for the females 
of the Ha 


fountain in Paradise. 
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6. The Tomb of Hfsain Shah. 

[No longer existing ; it was destroyed in about 184b. Date of erection 

1519.] 

Situatioii of thr Tomit. 

About a furlong to the north-cast of the Khazd'ichl -Khdnu . and outside 
the palace enclosure, is a place knoivn as Bangla-Kot. Tliis was the gra%'eyard 
of the later Kings of Gaur. South-east of it is a large tamarind tree and 
about 12 feet from it on the south there were two ma.--.oniy graves which 
have disappeared. Old people of Mabdijinr and the Khn'Un) of the Qadam 
Rasul informed MunsliT Ilahi Bakh.sli that the.se were the graves of Husain 
Shah and his wife, but in Creighton’s time the second tomb was said to be 
that of Nasrat Shah, his son. The large Sarccp'iagus of black basalt which 
once covered the grave of Husain Shah was found by Alun.shi Ilahi Bakhsh 
near the village of Khari (? KhirkI). It is said that lobbers, in search of 
concealed treasures, injured the stone by fire. Close to the site of the 
tombs was a square enclosure, the walls of which were of variouslj' coloured 
bricks. 


Description. 

Creighton ma Ic a very beautiful sketch of the gateway of this tomb, the 
immediate enclosure of which was 24 feet square. By about 1846 these 
tombs and the enclosure had all been destroyed. Francklin in 1810 described 
the tomb as follows ; — 

“■ You enter by a handsome arched gateway built of stone, the sides and 
front of this doorway are incrusted with a peculiar kind of composition, blue 
and white China tiling, which has a singular ajrpearance ; at the four corners 
are large roses cut in the stone... The minarets which hank the building 
are ornamented with curious carved work of trees, howers. etc. Within the 
doorway is a large enclosure containing the bodies of Shah Sultan Hosein 
and other branches of the royal family. The sides of the enclosure are 
incrusted with the same kind of blue and white composition." 

A mosque is said to have been located a little to the north of this tomb 
and near it were formerly over 100 graves of Kings and their relations. 
Husain Shah died in 925 A.H. (1519 A.D.). 


Endowed property for the lighting of the Tombs of the Kings of Gaur. 

The graveyard as well as the bamboo clumps, trees, etc., attached to it, 
were for long in the possession of the ancestors of Mir Doman. an inhabitant 
of Mahdlpfir, who claimed to be a descendant of Husain Shah. Mir Hansa, 
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the grandson of Doman, in 1863 had in his possession a document ijurporting 
to be signed by Xawwab Mu'azzam Khan (ilir Jiimla) and dated 1070 A.H. 
(1659 A.D.), wiitreb}’ 50 Inghasof rent-free land in the village of Bangla-Kot 
were given to Saiyid Anibia by order of Aurangzib for the purpose of 
maintaining lights on the tombs of the Kings of Gaur. IMir Hansa later 
sold this property to one Samir of Mahdipur. but onh' the adjoining tank is 
now in the possession of Samir's descendants. 


Historical notes. 

Creighton records a statement by Mr. Oime, the historian, who 
apparently visited Gaur about 1766 {vide supra, p. 43), that seme of 
the stones belonging to thc.se graves were removed by a Captain Adams 
for use in Fort William and that he saw them lying by the waterside 
ready for despatch. These were five pieces of black stone, highly polished, 
each measuring 12 feet in length and 2 feet in breadth and thicknes.s, which 
formed part of the steps. 


7. The Qadam Rasul, or Foot-print of the Prophet. 

[Date of construction of the building 937 A.H. (1531 A.D.) : 

Builder's name Sultan Nasrat Shah.] 

This relic is contained in a one-domed square building, situated within the 
enclosure of the Fort, to the east of the Palace. The total dimensions are 
63 feet 3 inches by 49 feet 10 inches, the main chamber being 25 feet by 15 
feet and the walls 5 feet thick. There are verandahs on three sides. 9 feet 
wide. " The front of the mosque is incorrectly given w ith a straight parapet 
in Creighton's Plate No. XI, wherea.s it is slightly curved in the Bengali 
fashion, a.s may be seen in Eavenshaw 's photograph, Plate Xo. XII. 
In front there are three arched ojjcnings supported on massive stone 
pillars. The walls are of brick, very highly ornamented, the whole face 

being divided into panels by bands of moulding At each corner 

there is an octagonal tower of 1 foot 5 inches face. This is crowned by a 
single stone pillar or minaret, whose diameter is only 1 foot 5 inches, 
equal to one face of the tower ” (Cunn'mgham. op. cit.. pji. 54 and 55). 
The building is after the later Muhammadan style. It was erected byiSultan 
Nasrat Shah, the son of Sultan Husain Shah, in 9;!7 A.H. (1513 A.D.). as is 
shown b}^ the follow ing Tughra inscription in three lines over the doorw ay : — 

• • iL 
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40l ol:^ , I J _ sLuJ ,X^.^ A 

•• J '• W'* • W 

ijl ^ (JlJIaA/ - ^ dAiiaiAAi ^ 


Translation . — "Almighty Allah says, 'He who does a good deed, will be 
rewarded tenfold.' This pore dais and its stone on which is the Footprint of 
the Prophet — i\tay Alhlh bless him! — were erected by the Exalted and 
Generous Sultan, tlu' Sultan and son of the Sultan, Nasirudduniya waddin 
Abul Muzaffar Xasrat Shah the Sultan, son of Husain Shah the Sultan, son 
of Saiyid Ashraf al-Hu.sainl — May Allah perpetuate his kuigdom and rule, 
and elevate hi.s power and dignitj- 1 — in the year 937 A.H.’’ (1531 A.U.). 

Another inscription which wa.s found illegible in some places by Blochmann 
has since been read by Mun.‘'hi Ihlhi Bakhsh and the writer as follo'ws : — 

ti JJJ| Al) Jljj 

^ ^^lA |J,it - ^^Ll2i.w,J) »Li ^.Lkl..vJ| 

yp° **-' ijtA oU,.o 

i,>AjLoJ ^ ^,^AjLo.!i 


The following is the liter:;! translation; " The Prophet — l\lay the peace 
(of Alhdi) 1)0 on him! — has said, ‘ MTioever builds a mosque for Allah, 
Allah will build for him seventy palaces in Paradise.’ This mosque 
was built ill the reign of the Sultan, son of the Sultan, son of the Sultan, 
Shamsudduniya waddin Abfd Muzaffar AMsuf Shah, the Sultan, son of 
Biirbak Shall, the Sultitn, .--o)i i.f Mahmud Shah the S'lltan. This mosque 
(1 say) was built hv the great Kluin, and exalted Khaqau, Mirs;ld Khan 
Atitbak Bayat A la (■ ei the Exalted Banner”) on the 18th of the holy 
month of Ramazan, 885 A.H.” (|JVO A.D.V 
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This inscrijition, which is noiv fixed inside the door of the enclosure on the 
left as one enters, piobablj' does not belong to the Qacla^n Rasul, but to the 
Tanfipdrd Masjid ; in Mhich case it fixes the date of the latter building. (Vide 
later, pp. 71-72),^ 


The Foot-print of the Prophet. 

Inside the building, under the dome, there is a small carved pedestal of black 
marble, intended to receive a stone representation of the foot-print of the 
Prophet Muhammad. This latter Mas formerly at Pandua in the Chilla 
Khdna’- of Shah Jalaluddin Tabriz!. It Wiis removed by Husain Shah to 
Gaur in a beautiful wooden box-table, formerly inlaid with gold and silver 
work, which is still preserved in this building. 


^ Francklin refers to another inscription froiQ “ over the gateway at this place ” that 
he found in 1810 lying on the ground. This is the same inscription as one of those included 
in the account of Gaur from an old and much damaged anonymous Ms. in the Riingpore 
Collectorate that is printed on pp. 107-110 of E. G. (ilazier's ** Kepart on the District of 
Rungpore " published in Calcutta in 1873. The inscription runs a.s follows : — 
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Translation. This gateway was erected in the time of the Most Learned ami Most 
Just Sultan, the Saiyid of Saiyids, the Fountain of Au'^picioumes'.;, the Viceregent of 
Allah by D(ed and Proof, the Defender of Islam and the Muslims, ‘Alaudduniya waddin 
Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, the Sultan, son of Saiyid Ashraf al-Husaini— IMay Allah 
protect his rule and sovereignty I- —on the 22nd of the month of Muharrant in the year 
900 ” (A.H.= le03 A.D.). 

Vnless Xasrat Shah only rebuilt a ]nvviously existing shrine for the Qadam Hasul 
(or the so-ealled Mausoleum of Path Khan i.s — -as onr author suggests — much older 
than the time of Aurangzi'n) the inscription in question may have been brought to the 
spot from elsewhere, as Husain Sliah would certainly not have provided a gateway for a 
building tliat was not erected till 28 years afterwards. 

From the identity of tlie account in tlie Kuiigpore M.s. of the destruction of the tombs 
of Husain Shah and Xasrat Shah by Captain Adams with that quoted by Creighton 
from Orme, it seems probable that this Ms. was a transcript of Orme’s account of his 
visit to Gaur in 1760. (This, as I have subsequently noticed, ha-? uKo been suggested 
by Mr. Beveridge in his account of Major Francklin's Report on Gaur.) — H. E. vS. 

“ A place of seclusion wlieie a Saint generally pasjics foity <la}'s in meditation. 
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4JJ J y (O'"* 

^IkL. A.i: A:^--iJ| |j.* ’^Uf - dil/* Ai:sJ| liw iJ 4jj| 

I y oiaI*^) c-‘|aI^J| a^ ^jJsJJumJI 

^ Ail^-*.^! ^,U(.jJ| AIlLil j ^ Cl^tolX 

,^IaJ| ^ tl,'A.'I ^ y A^SvIL) AiJ 1 Ac 1 IA 

Aukl^i^ j . iJy* 4JJ| a 1^ ^tlal*u..l) sLi jSI^a]] ji\ 

^ A«^/fi 1^*1} A^4 m..aJ| !a^ 

1 — ^UJ) j^c ^j)^J| ^ y ’^^1 J ^^''^■*1 

- Aji^ y ^AJ 4JJ| « - 


Translation. — ” In the name of Allah, The Clement and Merciful ! Almightj/ 
Allah says, ‘ Surely he will build the mosques of Allah who believes in Allah 
and the last day, and establishes prayer, and offers alms, and fears no one but 
Allah : and they will soon be those that are guided.’ And the Prophet — May 
Allah bless him ! — says : ‘ He who builds a mosque for Allah will have a house 
like it built for him in Paradise.’ The erection of this Jcmii^ Masjid took place 
during the reign of the Sultan of Sultans, the Saiyid of the Saiyids, the Fountain 
of Auspiciousness, who has mercy on Muslim men and women, who exalts the 
words of truth and good deeds, who is assisted by the assistance of the Supreme 
Judge, w ho strives on the path of the Almighty, the Viceregent of Allah by deed 
and proof and the Defender of Islam and the Muslims, ‘Alaudduniya waddln 
Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah the Sultan, Al-Husaini — May Allah perpetuate 
his kingdom and his rule I This Jami‘ Mosque is built from pure and 
sincere motives and from trust in Allah by Wall Muhammad, son of ‘Ali, 
who has the title of Majlisul-Majalis Majlis Mansur — May Almighty Allah 
assist him both in this world and in the next ! Its auspicious date is the I4th 
day of Allah's blessed month of Rajab ! — May its value and dignity increase ! 
* * * ’ (year is broken off). 

In the mid-line of this inscription there are three ornamental circles, each 
containing a name of God. That in the middle has Yu Allah. ‘O God’ ; 
that on the right has 177 Hafiz, ‘ O Guardian’ ; and that on the left has 
Yd Rahim, ' 0 Merciful.’ All these can be seen in Ravenshaw’s photograph, 
Plate 22, as well as the loss of the two corners of the inscription.” (Cunning- 
ham, op. cit., p. 75.) 


6 
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During the reign of Kawivah Sirajnddaula the foot-print of th(‘ Prophet was 
carried off to i\Iurshi(l;ibad, l)iit was restored to its place hy ^Ilr Ja'far. It 
is now ill the custody of two brothers. Zinnat Midla and Paraz MuUa, 
of ilahdipur. They keep it in their house for safety, and wlien any visitor 
comes, they put it in its proper place inside the building. The rea.son is said 
to be that the foot-print was once stolen but was subsequently recovered hy the 
police. 

It is said that the foot-print of the Prophet was first brought by a Saint 
called IWakhdum Jahiiniyan Jalulngasht from Arabia. He brought also the 
Jhandn (heraldic device mounted on a staff) which is still preserved in the 
shrine of Hazrat Shah Jalal at Pandua. 


Archceological notes. 

The ornamental stone cajiitals Mhicli are on the top of the corner turrets of 
the Qadam RasTd building are of very good design. Such work is not to be 
seen in any other building at Gaur or Pandua. 


Rest-house. 

In front ot the Qadam Rasul there lies a roofless building whPh is snjiposed 
to have been a rest-house for visitors. The architecture is of the Mughal 
period and the tiuilding may have been constructed by Shah Shuje'r. The vails 
of tlie building are \'cry thick, and it was once covered with a flat roof. There 
are three rooms in the building, the middle one being a big hall, while the side 
rooms are small iii size, with one arched opening in each on the we.st side. 


Burial graund. 

On the vestern side of the Qadam Rasul, there are the remains of a building 
tlie roof and some of the walls of which have fallen down. Insitle this, there 
are tombs in a ruined state. It is probable that these arc the tombs of 
princes and high officials of Husain .Shah and Xasrat Shah Even the raised 
platform in the Qadam Rasul building on which is placed the foot-print of the 
Pro])het is believed by many to be the tomb of Nasrat ,Shah himself, uho died 
in l.');',2 .\.l).. thouLdt. more probably, he was bur.ed ncai h s father at Bangla- 
Kot {ride supra, No. 6. p. dt)). There arc several other tombs inside the com- 
|)Ound of the main building. 
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Jalali 'Tank. 

There is a N X iS tank to the west of the Qaclam Rasul building which 
is known by the name of Jalali Digh). The story goes that Sultan (Jadu) 
Jalaluddin (1418-31) excavated it 


'Th: Muusokutn oj Folk Khan. 

This is inside the enclosure of the Qadani Rasill and is a plain building shaped 
like a thatched shed'. Path Khan was the son of Dilir Khan. A tradition 
regarding him is to the following effect ; - 

The Emj)eror Aurangzib, suspecting that the local Saint Shah Ni'matidlah 
was advising Sultan Sh\ija' to wage war against him. .sent an officer called Dilir 
Khan to Gaur to cut his head off. The Saint, however, had not given such 
ad\ ice, nor had he ever intended to do so. When Dilir Khan arrived at Gaur 
with his two sons, one of them (Fath Khan) vomited blood and died on the spot. 
This so alarmed Dilir Khan that h<“ only paid his respects to the Saint, On 
the matt{‘r being reported to Aurangzib, the Emperor thereafter trusted the 
Saint. 


8. 4'he GuJka Mas.jid. 

A short distance to the south-west of the Qadam Rasul, there lies a single- 
domed building commonly called by the local people Chikd Masjid or the ‘ Bat 
Mosque. ’ The building, prior to its being repaired, was filled with numerous 
bats, and one could hardly aiiproach the entrance owing to the bad smell of the 
bats coming out from the inside. The door oi>enings are now provitled with 
wire-netted frames and the bats no longer take shelter inside. This building 
is not a mosque as there exists Jio sign of prayer niches in the nest wall nor 
did any pulpit ever exist in the building. In the .stones of the doors and 
lintels there appear Hindu idols in an obliterated condition. It appears that 


^Tlie room is 23 feet 9 inches by 13 feet, and the outer dimensions of the building 
are 30 feet 8 inches by 21 feet 5 inches. 

It seems to the author that the building is of the time of the Hindu Kings (possibly 
Rajti Kans) and that it was med for a temple. An arrangement for hanging a chain and 
bell by an iron hook in the central part of the ceiling is still visible and the building itself 
lies north to south. There are door openings on tliree sides only. From all these facts it 
may be concluded that a Hindu god was woishipjied here. 

[The mention of Aurangzib and !sliuia‘ enables the date of Fath Khan's death to be 
fixed as somew'herc between 1657 and 1660. Dilir Khan possibly afterwards became 
the chief General of Alir .lumla during the latter’s invasion of As.sam iii 1662-3 {vide 
Blochmann, Koch Bihar and -J.A.S.B., 1872, pp. 68-96, pansini). — H. E. S.] 


o 
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the old materials of some Hindu temple were used in the eonstructioa. As 
General Cunningham has pointed out, the building is very similar to the 
Eklakhl Tomb at Pandua (ride /«//•«. pp. 126-7). “ Both are square with 

touei's at the corners and curveil battlements. Each is covered by a single 
doub- : each has four doors.” The dimensions of the two building,-' may be 
comjiared l)y means of the following figures : — 
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From all these [joints of similarity in size ami style. General Cunniugham 
was inclined to regard this as the tomb of Mahmud i — the immediate successor 
of (Jadu) -lalaluddln’s son, Ahmad .Shah. — and his successors ; but it is hardly 
[lossihle tliat all trace of their graves could have disappeared. The tradition 
of the local [leople that Husain Shah u.sed the building for state prisoners and 
imprisoned his ^Minister Sanatan here also makes General Cunningham’s theory 
improhabk', 

'I'hei'c ari' glazed tiles of various colours in the cornice all round and on the 
comer [lillars. The floor of the building was much damaged by digging for 
the bat-guano accumulated on the floor which was userl as a manure for the 
mulberry plantations in the vicinity. The practice has now been stopped and 
the floor levelled. The broken portions of the east wall have been restored 
and the dome has been made watertight. 


Re inu in ■'I of an Office hnililiia/. 

.\1tached to this building, there was another very large building on the 
west. Tlu' roof of the building has fallen <low n, Imt the stone pillars su[)porting 
the arches and domes have now been .set up again in their place. Examina- 
tion of the site suggests that other buildings existed on the west side, and 
it is said by the local people that Government offices were located there. 


y. Tun Gl'.MTI tlATE. 

A little east of the Chlka Masjid and to the south of the Lukd. Churl Gate 
{cirle next section) there exists a small one-domed building, which is supposed 
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to hav'e served as one of the east gates of the Fort. The rampart walls still 
exist abutt'ng the north and south sides of the building. The inner room is 
25 feet square and the walls are 8 feet 8 inche.s thick. There are four arched 
openings, each measuring 5 feet wide. The outer dimensions of the building 
are 42 feet 8 inches by 42 feet 8 inches, with four ornamental corner pillars. 
The inscription of the building has disappeared, but it may have been the work 
of Husain Shah who is recorded to have built a gate of the Fort in 918 A.H. 
(1512 A.D.). The inscription on the gate — now to be found at the shrine of 
Shah Ni'matullah at Firuzpfir {vide infra, p. S3), and published in the Journal 
oj the Asiatic Socird/j of Bengal (1873, p. 295) by H. Blochmann is rejirofluccd 
here, together with a translation. 




JJJ I ^ — '..w-t JAaa. -i tBl.w^J| fc.j) T 

j .. 1 ^. j •) J’ k:j" ' J 




Translation . — " This gate of the Fort was built during tlie I'eign of the 
Exalted and Liberal Sult5n ■Alauddumya waddin Abrd Mnzaffar Husain Shah, 
the Sultan, son of Saiyid A.shraf al-HusainI — May Allali perpetuate his 
kingdom and his rule I — in the year 918 (A.D. 1512). 


Turrets. 

The ornamentation of the corner pillars is very .similar to that on the Lattan 
•Masjid {vide later, Jso. 13), i.e., with various kinds of coloured-enamel bricks. 
The lower portions were formerly buried under debris which have now been 
removed. In front of the gate there was a pavement of stone. On both sides 
of the iloors on the east and west there are fluted eolumns of brickwork tind 
the building is decorated with an ornamental eorniee all round. It was a 
small gateway to the fort ; and close by are traces of what was possiblj' a 
guard room. If there ia any truth in the tradition that the so-called Chlkd 
Afu.yid was a prison, the Gumti may have been the gate of the jail enclosure^. 


The Gumh Gate }ias recently — 1930 — been converted into a iluseuni, in which, among 
other exhibits, is preserved the insciiptiou of Kasrat Shah, dated 926 A.H., commemorating 
the building of a Gate, wliich has already been given on p. 51. — H. E. S. 
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10. The Lnka L'hiirl. ok T-AyrKK.s Gate of the Fort. 

This is a large three -storied gate south-east of the Qadatn Rasul, and is 
su])])()se(l to have been the Koyal entranc(‘ to the Fort. On each side of this 
gate tliero are guard rcioms. and above them wa.s a Xnqyar Khnna (place 
for beating drums), the roof of ivhieh is an entire flat arch made of bricks. 
The eatc is 6.1 feet long and 42 feet 4 inches broad. The main entrance way 
is only 10 feet wide. 'I’he arclii^ivture of this gate is of the later Mughal 
style an<l differs much in the construction of its arches from other buildings. 



'J’he gate is said to have been binlt by Shah Shuja’ in about 16.15 A.D. when, 
long after tlie desertion of the city of Gaur, he endeavoured to revive 
it. General Cunningham confuses this gate with the Gumti Gate. 


Origin of Ihe name Luka Ghuri. 

Luka Chari (hide and seek) is a kind of game which is also called Chhippa- 
churi. This name has probably been given by the local people who have 
lately settled at the vicinity of Gaur : but what connection it has with the 
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gate is not known. The original name of the gate would have been SMh-i- 
Darwdzah (King's Gate) as the tradition is that Shah Shiija‘. when eiitering 
the Palace, generally used this gate, and that he built it. 


11. The Ch.4MK\tt[ il.A.sjin. 


[Probable date of construction 880 A.H. (1475 A 1).).] 

This mosque lies to the east of the Lida Churl Gate and on the west side 
of the present Xawabganj road. There are variously coloured enamelled 
bricks in this old building at the cornice. From it.s name it may have been 
built by a certain Ghnmkatti class of Muhammadans, still residing in r'hall- 
sapara near Old Miildah. According to Creighton, the.se were devotees who, 
in religious frenzy, used to gash themselves with knives and were therefore 
called Chdmlatti (skin cutters). 

The building, though much daTuaged by the weather, must originally have 
been a very graceful and elegant structure. The I'oof of the verandah shows 
a peculiar form of vaulting, and in the main chamber several of the large 
enamelled medallions between the arche.s are still preserved. The doTue of 
the building has recently been n'paired and made watertight. 


Gmrral Ciinuiiigham't Dr.trriptiou . 


“ The building OvUisists (jf a .single room 2d feet 8 inches square with a large 
verandah on the east or entrance side. t» feet II inches broad and an octagonal 
tower at each corner. The walls are of brick. The whole building is. . . ..')() 
feet 4 inches long by 3d feet 8 inches broa<l . There are three doorways in front 
and one at each end of the verandah and three doorways on each side of tlie 

main room except the west, where tlu-re is the usual prayer niche 

The lines of battlements are slightly curved in the Bengali fashion and the 
whole is covered with a single dome. Its in.scription slab is gone, but the panel 
in which it w as fixed was 4 feet 6 inches which measurement may hereafter jk'i - 
haps lead to its identification and discovery. I think, however, it may he the 
identical inscription of A.H. 880 preserved by Francklin. w hich, he says, was 
copied from a mosque ‘ called Mahajantola adjoining the Lnttan Mnyid and of 
the same kind of architecture.’ Xow this description can apply only to th(“ 
('hdmkatti Ma.yhl which stands in the very mkhlle of Jlahajantola at abmit 
half a mile from the Lallan Magjid. with whicli it corre.sponds most e.xactly. 
both in ground plan, and in style of architecture." Hence in all probahilitv 
this mosque was erected by Sultan Yusuf Shah, son of Barbak Shah, in 880 
A.H. (147.5 A.l).). 




Fi(j. IS . — Tdnilpdrn Mosque, Gaur {Eastern aspect) 
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12. The Tasttipara MASjri). 

[Probable date of erection 1480 A. D.l 
Dexrription b)/ General Cnnnintjham. 

“ This mosque is an oblong brick building of two aisles, divided by four 
stone pillars doMD the middle. It is 78 feet by 31 feet inside, and 91 feet by 



44 feet outside, with an octagonal toM’er at each comer. The walls are 6 J feet 
thick, with fiv'e arched opening.s in front and two at each end. The outer 


'. H.- Inicrior of Oie Tdiilijmrd Mosque, (!aur. 
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faces are ornaiiienled with large panels with projecting tlowered borders, each 
panel being decorated with a pointed arch, iiinler which is the usual bell-shaped 
ornament suspended from a long chain. The towers also are oiiiamented in 
the same .style. The battlement in front has the favourite Bengal curve or 

rise on the centre, above which rise ten hemispherical domes^ To 

my taste this mosque is the finest of all the buildings now remaining in Gaur. 
Its ornamentation is rich and effective, and the large decorated panels stand 
out in high relief again.st the plain walls. The whole building is of a uniform 

rich red colour that is much more jilea-sing than the gaudy glazed 

tiles of the Lattan JIasjkl ’’ (Report, pp. 01-62). Tantipara means the quarter 
for the weaver class. The mosque, though probably built by Mirsad Khan 
' {vide supra, pp. 02 and 03). is known locallj- as ‘.Umar Qiizl’s Mosque and is 
also called by the people after the name of the weavers' quarter. In the 
northern corner of the mosque a tal-ht (or raised platform — probably for the 
ladies) used to exist. It is likely that the face of the wall underneath the 
takht and immediately below the northernmost mihrab was broken, or, if 
there was a mihrab at all beneath the takht, it was certainly separated from 
the mihrab above. There were windows with treliis work in the north and 
south walls. No trace of this work is now visible, and they remain open. 

Though not strictly in accordance with archaeological practice, it would 
be an interesting experiment if some rich and public spirited Muhammadan 
would offer to bear the cost of repairing the broken portion of the ea.st wall 
and reproducing the ornamentation. Local masons can do the flower work 
on bricks with their chisels (a peculiar instrument which they have had 
handed down to them from ancient times). The pie, sent arrangement of 
putting plain brick facing is not at all pleasing. 

Creighton, w hile sketching this mo.sque, also indicated the existence of a 
very big building on the north-east side of it. It .seems to hax'e been an out- 
house for travellers, or it may have been intended for a M<((linsnh. It no 
longer e.xists. 


13. The L.attan Masjid. 

(Possibly con.strueted in UTo by Sultan Yusuf Shah.) 

This fine mosque lies a few yards east of the Nawabganj Road near the 11th 
milestone. It was once entirely covered with enamelled brickwork, but 
now the greater portion of the facing is gone. The worn-out portions have 
been re.stored with old bricks. .According to Ckeighton. an inscription found 
in the vicinity showed that it was built hy'Sultan Yusuf Shah in 880 A.H. 
(147.) A. I) ) ; but he may have been referring to the Mahajantola inscrip- 
tion which Cunningham has assigned to the Chamkatti mo.sque. As, 
however, the two mosques are identical in plan, they may very well have 
been erected by the same King. The floor of the mosque was formerly 


* The--e all fell during the earthquake of ISS.") A. I). 
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damaged by certain persons who caused holes to be dug in various places 
while searching for hidden treasure, but the damage has now been repaired. 
The interior of this mosque is in good condition, and the door and windows 
have been closed by wire netting to prevent bats from entering. 

General Cunningham' s description^ . 

'■ The ground plan of the Lattan Masjid is exactly the same as that of the 
Chamkatti Mosque. Both are square rooms covered by a single dome, with a 



Fig. 15. — The Lattan Masjid. 

verandah or corridor in front. The main room of the Lattan is 34 feet .square 
and the corridor is 34 feet long by 11 feet wide. The two side walls of the 
mosque and the front wall of the verandah are each 8-J feet thick but the 
front and back walls of the main room are 10 feet 7 inche.s. The whole building 
is therefore only feet long and 51 feet broad out.side. The corridor has 
three arched openings in front, and one at each end, the middle arch being 
6 feet 11 inches span, the side arches 5 feet 5 inches, and end arches 4 feet 
0.1 inches. The mosque itself has three openings in the front and sides, of the 
same dimensions as those of the corridor front. The back wall has three 
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niches corresponding to the doors on the other three sides. The .square (of 
the main room) is changed ijito an octagonal form by arches sfiringing from 
b’.ack .stone pillars. 17 inche.s thick, which seem to be of Hindu workmanship. 
Above the octagon is a vei-y Hat vault, over whieli rises the hemispherical 
dome. " 

.\s ali'eady observ(al. ■' the whole surface of th(' masjid. both inside and out- 
side. was once covered uith glazed tiles‘ in various patterns of four colours, 
green, yellow, blue and white, the pattern being formed of hexagons touching 
at the angles, with triangular pieces, alternately white and blue, in the inter- 
.stices * * * Francklin has given an enthusiastic description of 

the beauty of this mosque, which he thinks is not surpas.sed for ‘‘ elegance of 
style, lightness of construction, or ta.steful decoration, in any part of upjier 
Hindustan. " (Amningham agrees as to the pleasing appearance of the build- 
ing. but states that ■ lightness of construction is just the point in which the 
IMuhammadan architecture of Bengal fails.... Hor graceful outline, beauty 
of ornament, and stateliness of appearance, I greatly prefer the old Hiniir, 
the Tantljiara iMos({ue, ami the Dakhil (lateway " (Report, pp. b2-6o). 

Xoff on the name ' Lattan.' 

There is a local tradition that the mosque wa.s built by a dancing girl who, 
being a favourite of some King, acquired much wealth and built the beautiful 
mosque with all the money she had, as a meritorious work. She concealed 
her name and put the King's name in the inscription tablet. The original 
meaning of the word is a ' Tumbler pigeon.' It may therefore be that the 
dancing girl received her name Lottan from her acrobatic dancing. 

On this subject, the late Dr Bloch wrote* as follows : — 

■' 1 may mention in pas.sing that the modern name of this mosque, Latnn 
Masjid, generally has bee'ii explained as ' the Dancing Oirl's IMosque ' and 
that the word Lahui has been taken as a corruption of the Bengali word for 

■ daeicing girl.' yatin . — in .Sanskrit nuO . 1 am quite willing to accept this 

exjilanation, but 1 very much doubt if it reallj' means that the mosque was 
built by a dancing girl From ancient Indian inscriptions we certainty know 
of several instances where ‘ dancing girls,’ or any other women of a similar 
class, called (Innikd in .Sanskrit, joined with Buddhist monks or nuns, and with 
respectable laymen and laywomen, in adorning a sacred Stupa or temple 
of their religion . However, 1 entertain grave doubts if the Maulavis, / nunns and 
Khadims, even at the capital of the Muhammadan Kingdom of Bengal, ever 
would have deigned to aceept the gift of a moRCjue, if it came from a dancing 

^ The art of inakintr en<'aiL''tic tile> in bright colour^ still ^iirvives in Sindh. Tfie 
colouring of the bricks has almost clisapjieared aiul the gaps in the walls have been filleil 
with plain chl'elled bricks. There are still reuiaiumg many worn-out portions of the brick- 
facing on the outside, and these require similar repairs to those effected on the ins.de walls. 
The flush poiii' ings in cement, ilonc to the ileeayed poitions, look very elum.sy. The turrets 
at the comers, if i-epaired up to the top, would res^oie to some extent the former beauty. 

There is a tank on the eas*- .side, which was formerly included in t he mosque compouiid. 
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girl, although she might have been some sort of an ancient (hone uux canK^lia.s, 
who, witli the approach of old age, might have repented, and expressed a desire 
to atone for her former life, by some kind of meritorious work like the building 
of a mosque. Even if we accept such a theory, I am afraid we are laying too 
mnch stress on a name which we owe merely to the modern tradition current 
among the ignorant peasants, who now live at the site of the ancient capital 
of Bengal. Another explanation of tht' W(3rd Latan Ma-yid has occurred to 
me, to which I feel very much inclined to give the preference. I accept the 
current interpretation of the word Latan a.s a corruption of the Bengali w,_.rd 
Xali/i (Sanskrit nail), ‘ a dancing girl.' But the mf).sque received this name 
not because it was built by a dancing girl, but on account of its gaudy appear- 
ance, both inside and outside, decked all over with glazed tiles in bright colours, 
such as white and blue, and green and yellow. The mosque itself, on that 
account, suggested to the ignorant peasants of modern Gaur the idea of a 
dancing girl, covered with bright garments and glittering jewels, and the name 
Latan 2Iasjid thus really means ‘ the mosque, which resembles a dancing 
girl,' and not the ‘ dancing girl's mosque."" (Gon.servation Notes. Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, 7th April IhOll.) 


14. Bridok of Eive Arches. 

[Date of construction S()2 A.H. (14.77 ,A.l).). | 

This bridge, which lies between the Lattan Ma-sjid and the KottnVi Dnr- 
U'doth. is paved with bricks and stones and has a gentle ascent and descent. 
It appears to be of great antiquity, and " consists of live jiointed arches, the 
middle one being 11 feet ti inches span, the next one on each side 10 feet 
3-J- inches, and the end arches 1) feet 1 inch. The ])iers also lessen in the 
same manner, the two midrlle ones being 10 feet b inches thick, anrl the other 
two only !) feet 3 inches. The roadway is 27 feet broad and 27.7 feed long.” 
A similar bridge is to be seen south of the OhommH/ Mosquic These two were 
built over a rivulet which con.stituted the main drain ami means of access to 
the interior of the town. The inscription fouml by Cunningham very near 
this bridge has been published by Bloch maim in tlie Jonrnal of the Aaiatir 
Societj/ of Bengal (Vol. XLI^’^, p, 280) and may be translated as follows : — 

■■ The building of this bridge took place in the time of the ju.st Sultrui Nfisir- 
udduniya waddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmud 8hah. the .Sultan, on the .7th day of 
Safar May Allah allow the month to pa.ss with success ano victory! A.H. 
802 " (23rd December 14.77). 

1.7. The Pith.aw.al1 Masjid. 

This was a little to the north-west of the Kotwfdi Gate and is said to have 
been built by a woman who used to make and sell jiitlms (flour cakes). The 
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ruins of this mosque which are now in a bamboo thicket can be seen from the 
public road. In about 1861 it was destroyed, and only a fragment now remains 
in the shape of a broken wall.* 


16 Thf, Kotw.Ili Dakw.1z.ah. 

This i.s the central gate in the south wail of the city of Gaur near Malidipiir. 
It had a magnificent archway Avhieh has now fallen iji, but before this happeim ' 
Creighton made a good sketch of the gate (vide also Ravenshaw’s i)hotograph — 
op. cit.. Plate 19). The gateway had a brick arch 30 feet high and 16 feet 
9 inches span. It is .said that the Chief of Police was stationed here. There are 
battlements east and west of the gateway, and on each side apertures still exist 
from which to fire on an enemy. General Cunningham says ; " This gateway 
appears to me to be of a much earlier style of architecture than that of the 
Citadel gates. On each face, both inside and outside, there are two sloping 
semi-circular towers 6 feet in diameter. On each side of these towers there are 
dee]) niches with pointed arches resting on ornamental pillars. As all these 
peculiar features, the sloping towers, the deej) niches and the highly decorated 
pillars are characteristic of the early iluhammadan architecture of Delhi, it 
seems to me not improbable that this gateAsay may belong to the same period, 
or sometime between the [date of the earlie.st Muhammadan inscription found in 
Gaur. 123d A.D. — tmipore Iltamish] and the death cf 'Alauddln Muhammad 
Khalji [in 131d] wlien the influence of Delhi i\as permanent in Lakhnauti. " 
{R“l)ort, p. 70.) 


17. "1’hf Dhi xichak, <)r R.AjBiBi. Mas.jjd. 

This is a small mo.s([ue to the south-east of the Kotwali Gate, and lie.s between 
the two tanks called B<dua Diglil and Kliania Dighl. The former is a N X S 
tank with the District Board road running near it on the nest, while the 
Khania Dighi is a smaller E \V tank a quarter of a mile to the north- 
east of the northern end of the Balua Dighi. The 12th mile stone from 
English Bazar is found near the north-we.st corner of the latter tank. The 
mosque in quc.stiou is 62 feet in length by -12 feet in breadth. There is 
one large dome, and on the east side three small ones, so that it is similar 
in construction to the Lnttnn Masjid. The inside room is 28 feet square. 

IS. The Dara.sb.ari Masjid. 

[Date S84 A.H. (1479 A.D.) ; Builder's name Sultan Yusuf Shah.] 

Between Mahdipur and Firuzpur there is a plot of land which people call 
Damduln (the lecture room, or Madrn-'tah — probably becau.se a well-known 

1 From Buchanan's rciVn-nfc at tli(' cntl of his aeroiint of Xi'hnafrar thiiiui (Purnea, 
ed. cit.. p. 89) it appe-'is that the woman who hiiilt this mo.sque at fiaiir, lived in tlio time 
of Shah .Shujil”, and made a road from Rajmatial, to join in Xehnagar a main road from 
Gaur and Pandua oonstmoted l.aO years previously in the time of Husain Shah. — H. E. S. 
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madrasah was attached to the adjoining mosque). In this place stand.s a large 
mosque built of brick with stone pillars. It is 111 feet 6 inches long by 67 feet 
6 inches wide, but the roof has all fallen in. The existing portions of the walls 
on the west and south have recently been repaired and the tops made water- 
tight. The interior of the mosque was full of carved work, most of which 
has now disappean'd. The mosque has three divisions. The central hall was 
51 feet by 25 feet 6 inches and it nas covered with a barrel -.shaped roof. The 
side rooms were 42 feet broad. A verandah, 16 feet 6 inches wide, nas 
included in this mosque on the east side. There was also a ladies’ gallery, or 
raised jilatform, in the north- we.st corner of the building. A small projection 
of the gallery (18 feet by 11 feet) is still to be .seen on the north side with 
some beautiful ornamental work. The Balua Dighi lies about a quarter oi 
a mile to the east of the mosque, on the other side of the Uistrlct Board 
road. 

I iisrri plion. 

In 1876 a large Tui/hia inscription, measuring 11 feet 3 inches in length and 
2 feet 1 inch in height uas found by Mim.shl llahi Bakhsh under a heap of 
rubbish at this place. It is now lying in the Calcutta Museum numbered 3236, 
and a reproduction of it (from Cunningham's Rejiort) may be seen in tlu' 
anne.ved Plate III. (.Iwing to the great lengtli of the inscription it has had 
to be divided into two parts. The reading and translation are given below . — 

JlS ^ AiJi Hi al) J ^l»j ajJI J'i 

ill-* ^3 \j.^3 a) ijj| ab 1^-* I*!**- 411! 

• '.;j'5,l| t *» iJeWl 0,5 

^iilsM) ^i) ^ 11'aJ) I) -1 

alJl J.ii. ^llalwl| illi ^llal.wJi stl *'•“ 

^ iXw J ,^l£ ^[ 3 ] y ^ id.-* 

Translation. — Almighty Allah said ; ' Surely all mosques belong to Allah, 
so do not associate any one with Allah.’ Tlte Prophet has also said ‘ hoever 
builds a mosque for Allah. Allah \vill build for him a similar palace in Paiadisc.’ 
This JdmV mosque was built by the Just and Great Sultan, Lord of peojih's and 
nations, the Sultan, son of the Sultan, .son of the Sultan. Shamsudduniyu wad- 
din Abfll Muzaffar Yusuf Shah, the Sultan, son of Barbak Shah, the Sultan, 
son of Mahmud Shah the Sultan. May Allah perpetuate his rule and 
sovereignty, and may his genero.sity and benevolence be diffused through 
the whole world 1 (Dated) in the Hijra year 884. ' (1476 .\.D.). 




1 iif. IG. — S)nall (ioUien Mosqm^ Firiizpui\ flour. 
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19. The JSmall Golden Mosque at FikuzeCe. 

[Built by Wall Muhammad in the reign of Sultan Husain Sliah — 1493-1519.] 

This mosque, which is situated in the southernmost quarter of Gaur, on the 
eastern side of the Nawabganj road, 14 miles from English Bazar, and at the 
south-we.st corner of a large east by west tank, is commonly called the 
Chhotl Sana Masjid ; but we have also been told that another name is the 
Khawdjah-kl-manjid, the tradition being that it was built by a eunuch^. 
It is ])uilt of brick faced with stone. The building is a ' rectangidar block 
. . S2 feet by 52.', feet outside and about 20 feet high. The interior is 70 feet 
4 inches by 40 feet 9 inches, di^■ided into tliree longitudinal aisles with hve 

arched tloorways in front The three middle bays forming the 

nave are each roofed with four flat .segments of vaulting, meeting in the middle ; 
the six other bays, on ('ach side, being covered with small hemispherical 
domes.” Three domes and a part of the western wall fell in during the earth- 
quake of 1897 ; but since then (in 1900) they have been restored by Government 
and all the trees from the top and walls cleared away. There are 12 hemis- 
pherical domes and three pyramidal domes in the mosque. The ])yramiflal 
domes are in the middle and contain ornamental roses all over the inside 
face. 

As may be seen from the anne.\(“d illustrations, the Sana Mu'^jid of I’irfiz- 
])ur has some very tine carving on it, in contrast to the front of the 
Bdrddirdn (the Great Golden ]\Io.sque) which is almost plain. 

■■ The doorways are bordered with broad band.s of ornament, but the cutting 
is shallow and the carving i.s not ob.served till one arrives C|uite close to the 
building. . . . The same sltallow carvings also occupy niches between 

the doorways. 

“Th' inscription slab, which is placed over the middle dooi-way, has lost 
lajth the upper right hand corner and the lower left hand corner and with the 
latter the 7/ i/w date of the erection of the building ; but as the name of the 
King (Husain Shah) is given we know that it was built between the years A.H. 
899 and 925. or A.D. 1493 and 1519.” (Gunningham — slightly ct)nect(d.) 

'The following is the text of the inscription over the middle doorway : — 

aIiI 


' . .. i , .. 

,Alll ^ jlib 4JJI U-d sUjI ijtj 

I I 

ly/f ^^1 4Jj| )>) J ’iyji] ; 


1 Mr. Fore li, Idtp C'ollector o Maldali, was of opinion that tiie mosque was built by the 
Treasurer in cliarge of the royal Harem, 
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Hindu images in the Small Golden Mosque. 

Creighton in his “ Ruins of Gour ” has published sketches of the figures 
of the Varaha-Avatara, iSivanl (or, more probably, Saraswati), Brahmani, and 
Bhawani (Siva), the Hindu gods and goddesses whose images were found inside 
the mosque. The stones containing these images were set up in the wall with 
the figure inside and the freshly ornamented back surface outside. As 
Creighton points out, the Muhammadan rulers did not like to keep any Hindu 
temple in their dominion and so they destroyed the temples and utilised the 
materials in the construction of the mosques. It seems to the WTiter that the 
builder of the mosque had collected the stones containing the figures of the 
Hindu gods from the citadel of Gaur where temples must have existed in the 
time of the earlier Hindu kings. The builder did not expect that the figures 
would ever come to light, but the changes of time caused a certain portion of 
the west wall to fall down and the images were exposed^. 


The Ladies' Gallery. 

In the north-west corner of the masjid there is a raised stone platform for 
the accommodation of ladies. It is partly broken, and one of the missing 
stones measuring 6 feet 3 inches by 6 feet is lying in the Dargdh of Shah 
Ni'matullah. If brought back, it would fill the vacant place exactly. 


Miscellaneous Notes on the Chhotl Sana Masjid. 

(a) The face-stones of the prayer-niches of the west Mall M-ere removed when 
the wall collapsed. It is understood that the whole structure of one of the 
prayer-niches is now in a Museum in England. 

(b) There exists a gate in a ruined state on the east side of the mosque. 
It was originally faced with stone-work but now all the facings are gone and 
the interior is exposed. The compound is now fenced wdth a wire fencing and 
a wrought iron gate. 

(c) The late Dr. T. Bloch in 1909 made the following remarks on the con- 
servation of this monument ; — 

‘‘ I have been very much pleased with the restored tile- work around the 
springing of some of the new domes in this mosque, and especially with the new 


^ On the other hand, from Manrique’s statement {op. cit., p. 128) that, in 1641, he saw 
figures of idols standing in niches surrounded by carved grotesques and leaves in some stone 
reservoirs in Gaur, it is quite possible tliat — except during periods of pei'secution — the 
Muhammadan King.N of Gaur allowed idols and Hindu templevS to remain unmolested m 
their cap'tal. — H. E. 
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ornamental stone tablet in the outer facade, to the right ot the central ai ii. 
The work has been done by a stone-cutter from Beiuircs, rrho cojried the 
slightly damaged corresponding basalt tablet on the left side. It is certainly 
as good as any old work ever could have been, and it l,LComes perfectly evident 
that, if we had got the complete design, wdth all necessary details, of any of those 
ancient mosques, it would merely be a question of expenditure to restore it 
to its original state.” 

(d) Two tombs . — “At a little distance from the ma.sjid there arc two stone 

tombs standing on a raised platform 15 feet long by lOg feet iToad. 

Both tombs bear inscriptions at the head or northern ends ; but they 
contain only [the names of Allah and the Kalimah (Muslim formula of 
faith)]. Creighton suggests that the tombs may be those of the feunder of the 
mosque and one of his kindred ” (Cunningham). Local tradition however says 
that these are fictitious tombs and that the builder hoarded his wealth there. 


20. The Tomb of Shah Ni'matullah. 

The tomb lies about half a mile to the north-Avest of the Chhotl tSojta Jlasjld 
and on the uestern bank of a large north by south tank. It is a fine .single- 
domed building erected over the remains of the Saint, and is endowed with 
land said to yield an income of about Rs. 1,500 a year. 

Munshi Ilahi Bakhsh states that Shah Ni'matullah aars “ a native of Karnaul 
in the province of Delhi, and was a great traA'eller. In the course of his Avancier- 
ings he came to Rajmahal Avhere he Avas much honoured by Sultan Shujah 
At last he settled in the Firuzpur quarter of Gaur, where he died, according to 
one account, in 1075 A. H. (1664 A. D.) and according to another, 1080 (1669).” 
The Persian chronogram of his death is gh^en as Nimatidlah bahr ‘idum 
muddm — ‘ Ni‘matullah is an e\"erlasting Ocean of Learning ’ : the numerical 
value of the Persian letters adding up to 1075. 

Shah Ni'matullah aaus a dcA^out Muhammadan. It is said that Avhen Sharif 
Khan, Avith some of his wounded retainers, was brought (after a fight near 
Tanda) before Shah Shuja' to be beheaded, they A\'ere all saved by the Saint 
who requested Shah Shuja‘ not to kill them. In this slirnie there is the- 
gate inscription of Husain Shah dated A.H. 918 (A.D. 1512) AAliich has 
already been quoted (under No. 9, p. 67). In the same compound — but noAv 
Avrongly placed on what is said to be the tomb of Mir Ghulam Husain Khan, 
the author of the Siyarul-Muta’khkhirln, may be noticed another inscription 
which records the building of a gate by Khan Jahan dated the 10th Zil Hijja 
870 A.H. (1465 A.D., i.e., in the reign of Ruknuddin Barbak Shah). 

“ The tomb [of the saint] is a regular Bdrddivdrl or ‘ Tv elve Doors,' as it is 
a square building AA’ith three openings on each face. It is 49 feet on each 
side, with an inner apartment 21^ feet square enclosing the actual tomb.” 
(Cunningham, op. cit., p. 76.) 
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Jaini‘ Motsque attached to the Shrine. 

A mosque with tliree domes lies immediately to the south-west of the shrine. 
It is in good condition and is said to have been built by the Saint. Both the 
mosque and the tomb are much frequented by Muhammadans who visit them 
in large numbers to offer prayers. 


Tah-Khana, or Hot Weather Buildintj. 

This is a brick building situated in the middle of the west bank of the big 
tank, immediately to the south of the Jdmi‘ Mosque at Firuzpur, and some say 
that Shah Shuja- built this two-storied building for Shah Ni'matullah. It is 
116 feet long from north to south and about 38 feet wide. It has many rooms, 
with verandahs on both sides, but is now in a dilapidated condition. The roof 
is a flat-terraced one. The central room is said to be where Shah Shuja' used 
to sit : and the building is the only one in Gaur in which wooden beams are 
reinforced in concrete work. It is also said that the building was constructc'd 
for the temporary stay of Shah Shuja' when he came to visit his Mtirshid 
(spiritual guide), Shah Ni'matullah, at ririizpur. Ihe building has a very 
pleasing apijearance when seen from the opposite side of the tank : but is now 
completely deserted owing, it is said, to the severe type of fe\'er that breaks 
out each Rains in the locality. 


Abstract oj a Farman granted by the Emperor Aurangzlb to Shah 
Ndmahdldh of Firuzpur. 

'• As due regard and respect and the fulfilment of the desires and inclinations 
of the Saiyids, who are directly connected with the Prophet, is deeply rooted 
in the generous and pious mind (of the Sultan), during this au.spicious period 
an example of Royal munificence has been evinced towards Shah 
Xi matullah, the Asylum of the Saiyids and of the Nobles and of tho e well 
acquainted with the art of Haqlqat and Ala'rifat (spiritual knowledge), 
and an e.xalted Farnum from the Shelter of Benevolence and Kindness has 
been issued to the effect that a .sum of Rs. 5,000 from the Pargana 
Dar-Sarak in Sarkdr Jannatabad in the Sabah (Province) of Bengal with 
effect from the beginning of the autumn harvest be granted to him as his 
maintenance and for that of his de.scendants, so that he may pass his life in 
ease and comfort and continue to pray for the ever-increasing prosperity 
of the Empire. 

■ This Imperial Order shall be considered by all State Officials as permanent, 
and the Mauzas yielding an income of Rs. 5,000 from the above-mentioned 
Pargana shall be made over to him for his maintenance. The above sum 
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should be considered as an addition to the grant for madad-i-m ash (expense ) 
made to the Holy man by a former Farmdn from the late Sultan. 

“ Anything (i.e., grant) not mentioned in this Farmdn should he considered 
as cancelled 


21. The Gunmant Masjid. 

[Probable date : 889 A.H. (1484 A.D.).] 

General Cunningham’s Description (1879). 

“ This old ruined mosque is not noticed by any of the WTiters on the anti- 
quities of Gaur, most probably on account of its very ruinous state. It stands 
near the village of Mahdipur on the bank of the Bhagirathi or old Ganges, 
just half a mile to the south of the Citadel, and less than half a mile to the west 
of the Lattan Masjid. It is very hriefly noticed by Mr. King (Proc. A. S. B., 
1875, p. 94) as ‘ the Gunnut Mosque, a large stone building without inscrip- 
tion.’ Now there is a long inscription of Path Shah, dated A.H. 889, at present 
lying at Mahdipur outside a temporary mosque, with a thatched roof, which is 
said to have been brought from a ruined masjid to the south of the village by 
a Hindu about 20 years ago. As his son died soon after, the man thought that 
the stone had brought bad luck, and therefore got rid of it by depositing it at 
the thatched masjid of his village. It .seems probable therefore that this slab 
may have belonged to the Gunmant Masjid, as it was actually found not far 
from it. 

“ As the masjid stands on the bank of the river, it was easily accessible 
to pilferers during the rainy season. Nearly one-half of it has accordingly been 
carried off to IMurshidahad and other places. All the lower part up to the 
springing of the arches was made of stone, rough blocks or boidders inside, with 
cut facings. The arches and domes were all of brick. 

The ground plan of this masjid is similar to that of the great Adina Mosque 
at Pandua, and differs from that of every other mosque in Gaur itself. It 
consists of a centre room 51 feet long by 16 feet 10 inches broad, extending 
from the front to the back wall. It is covered by a ribbed vault with gable 

^ Tli» original Farwan could not lx? traced but certified copies, both of farman — • 
■which -was reported to the Kmpe or on [-] Rnhi* IF, 1077 A.H. (c. Oct. 1066 A.D.) as 
having been complied with — as well as of the earlier of ^hah Jahaii, v. hieh was 
dated 16 Rabi‘‘ II, 1013 A.H. (c. Oct. 5th, 1633 A.D.), are available in the Maldah 
Collectorate. The earlier order was one forbidiling the levying of any tax on 400 
bigJms of waste land that Saiyid Ni‘matiillah had brought under cultivation at Firiizpur 
in Gaur and from the proceeds of which he maintained a Mosr|ue and Khanqah that he 
had built there. From the dates of the two farmans^ it is evident that the Saint resided 
at least 33 years at Flnlzpur and that the date of 1080 A.H, fo.' his death is more ])ro- 
bably correct ihan the one corTesjxmding to the chionogram. — H. F. S. 
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ends, and has a window high up in the back wall over the prayer-niche. On 
eacli side there are three aisles with four openings to the front. There are, 
therefore, 12 squares on each side, which are covered with hemispherical brick 
domes resting on stone pillars 1 foot 7^ inches square’^. The four middle piers 
which support the vaulted roof are octagonal, with bases feet square, and a 
pilaster on each face corresponding with the smaller pillars of the aisles. The 
whole of the facing of the back wall and side walls has been stripped off : but 
as it measures in its pre.sent rough state rather more than 7 feet in thickness, it 
could not have been less than 8 feet originally. The whole building was 

therefore 140 feet 9 inches in length by 59 feet in breadth outside The 

mosque also had a corridor along the whole front, as shown by a portion of 
the vaulted roof which still remains. This would have increased the breadth 
by about IS feet, thus bringing it up to 77 feet, which is just the same as 
that of the Great Golden Mosque.” 


22. The Chhota Sagar Dioht : and Bhita (raised plinth of the house) 
OF Chand S.audagar (alias the Belbari Madrasah). 

Beyond the Tantipara Mosque, and at about the same distance from the 
Nawiibganj road to the east, as the Gunmant Mosque is to the west, lies a 
large N X 8 tank — half a mile long — which is called the Chhota Sugar Dighl 
(to differentiate it from the main Sugar Dighi in the north-west of Gaur — vide 
later: No. 27). At the northern end of this tank are to be seen the 
remains of a large building consisting of a number of grey and black polished 
stone pillars. Though the local people call it the BMta of Chand 
Saudagar” }'et General Cunningham is more probably correct in referring to 


* Nine of the domes on the north of the central bay have rollapsed but the walls are 
standing. It i*- prer-umed that a ladies’ gallery similar to that in the Adina Jla.sjid existed in 
the northern bay of this mo.sque. -Beautiful ornamental .stones of the corbels supporting the 
platform have been collected from the site for the propo.-ed local mmseum at English Bazar. 

[These .stone- have now (1930) Iieen tran.sferred to the Museum in the Gumti Gate. The 
Khan Sahib in his oiigina! text corrected the length of the building to 158 feet ; and the 
fimire given by Cunnin':l am i.s certainly incorrect as measurements made at my request 
by the lo al District In-poctor of Schools gave the followin ; results : — 



Outside. 

Inside. 

Lon; 2 th 

157' 

U2' 9' 

Brcadtli 

59' 

43' 9' 


I may add that the inscription General Cunningham rcfer.s to is the beautiful 
one rciirodiu-ed in Plate XXIII of his Report, but concealed under the heading 
YUSUF SH.VH. As it has not apparently been previously read and contains most 
iiitcicstiiig allusions to the geograjihy of cither Gaur or — more probably — Eastern Bengal 
where several iMseriptions of the reign of .Jalaluddln Uath b'hali have been found 
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the site in his map of Gaur as that of the Belbdrl Madrasah. If the debris 
were removed, the remains of the building would be revealed and a plan could 
be prepared 

23. The Kumbhlr Plr, or ‘ Alligator Saint ’ Tank. 

About a mile north-east of the Qadam Rasul there is a masonry tomb with 
a large tank adjoining, the water of which is very clear and which is inhabited by 
crocodiles. From olden times people of the neighbourhood have believed that 
these animals are the attendants of a Saint, and some (especially old women) 
hold that a large crocodile there is the Pir Sahib himself. When the flesh 
of a goat (or a cock) is presented as an offering, the Khddini (attendant) folds 
the bones and skin into what is called a (or pinda — bundle), and flings it 

into the tank, at the same time crying out “ Baba Shah Khizr, be pleased to 

(c/. Blochmann Geography and History of Bengal, J. A. S. B., 1873, pp. 282 — 286), as 
well as the learning of the ruling Sultan, I give a reading of the inscription as well as a 
translation below : — 


^ * u» • u> u> 
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411 
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4JJ) 
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Translation . — The Prophet — May the blessings and peace of Allah be on him ! — 
has said : “ He who builds a mosque for Allah, Almighty Allah will build a palace for 
him in Paradise.” Verily this mosque was built in the time of the Sultan of Sultans, the 
Valiant Warrior amidst water and clay, who is the Revealer of the Secrets of the Quran, 
Learned in all branches of Learning, both as regards Religions, and the (care of) bodies 
[i.e., a doctor],Viceregent of Allah by deed and proof, Jalaludduniya waddin AbCd Muzaffar 
Path Shah Sultan, son of Malunud Shah, the Sultan — May Allah preserve his rule and 
sovereignty ! — by the Great Khan and Exalted Khaqan, who trusts in the generosity of 
the Beneficent, the Exalted Khan Daulat Khan, Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
(Wazlr-i-Lashkar ) — MayAllah accept him ! — in the year 889 (A. H.= 1484 A.D.). 

General Cunningham’s Plate (which also gives an inscription of Jalaluddin's elder 
brother, Barbak Shah, dated 868 A.H. from Deotala — vkle later p. 169) has been re- 
produced as Plate IV. — H. E. S.] 

1 An inscription belonging to either this or some other Madra.'trih in Gaur (e.g., 
that at Darasbari — No. 18) is given later on pp. 157-8. 
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accept the pudda}” Thereupon a large alligator comes up from under the 
water to the bank, takes the pudda and goes back again. Somctime.s, though 
often called, he does not come, or if he comes, does not take the pudda, even 
though entreated to do so, and then the donor suspects that it is from some 
fault of his that the offering is not reeeivmd. It should be mentioned here 
that the practice of offering pudda is growing out of date and is not followed 
with the same enthusiasm as in the past. 


24. Piyasbari Tank. 

Proceeding further northward on our return journey, a large tank only 
slightly smaller than the Chhota Sdgar Dighl is found on the eastern side of 
the main road, close to the place where the side road leading to the Bdrddwdn 
Masjid (Great Golden llosque) and the Ddkhil Darwdzah turns off to the west. 
This is near the Stb milestone, and the tank is knoum as the PUjdsbdn Dighl. 

A bungalow has recently been built here by the District Board, on the west 
bank of this tank. Tradition narrates that the water of this tank was formerly 
very impure and most injurious to health, and that condemned criminals were 
allowed to drink nothing but the water from this tank and so jJerished . Abul 
Fazl tells us “ Criminals capitally condemned were allowed no other drink than 
this water, but Akbar stopped this practice.” Major Francklin, however, 
describes the water as excellent which, in fact, it still is. The name Pigdshdrl 
— the “ abode of thirst ” — must refer to the building in which prisoners were 
confined. On the west bank of the tank and near the bungalow there is a pacca 
ghdt with two stone-elephants, one on each side, about 3 feet below water 
level. The cause of these being placed here, and who made them and why, 
are matters as yet unexplained. 


25. Ta.maltola at RAMKjmi. 

The small \dllage called Ramkell which lies midway between the Bdrddwdrl 
Masjid and the Piyasbari Bungalow, deserves a visit from any one who halts at 


^ This is a relic of pre-Muliarnmadan times. Kliizr in tlie east is the God of Water 
and of Riv*ers. Tn the west he lias even liecome the patron Saint of England, St. George. 
Throughout Bengal offerings are made to tanks and rivers on Thursday evenings ; Viut 
especialh' on the last Thursday of the month of Bhadra (August-September) in which the 
annual rain>s begin to cease, ornamented boats, made of plantain leaves, or paper, and having 
in them offerings of food and a light, are floated on to the water by the woman orsliippers 
in honour of the God. The object is apparently to protect their relatives when journeying 
by river or on th(* sea. Our author’s account of the feeding of the crocodile is quoted, 
with slight alterations, from ^luiishi llahl Bakhsh, and is very similar to the description 
by Buchanau-Hamilton of the behaviour of two crocodiles in a tank at Matiyari (c/. pp. 
75-6 of V. H. Jackson’s edition of Fr. Buchanan’s * Account of Funif a *) — H. E. 8. 
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the bungalow, or is making a tour round the ancient buildings of Caur that are 
to be found in the vicinity. It was here that Chaitanya, the great rehgious 
reformer of Bengal, arrived in the month of Jeth (June) on his ivay to Brinda- 
ban during the reign of Sultan Husain Shah, and halted for a few days at a 
place in the village now famous as Tamaltola. The tamal tree under which he 
sat is still in existence, between four kell -kadamba trees, and it is said that this 
was the spot at which not only did the Sultan’s Brahmin Ministers, Rup and 
Sanatan, become Chaitanya’s disciples, but Sultan Husain himself had an in- 
terview with the blaster. 

The trees are now surrounded by a raised platform [chabutra), and on this an 
inscribed tablet has recently (1929) been erected showing Chaitanya sitting in 
meditation. There is also a footprint in stone of the Master’s feet. Besides 
the larger N X S tank (about 800 feet by 300 feet) called Rup Sagar that 
has already been mentioned on p. 34, there are also four small tanks to the 
north and south of the chabutra which arc called by the names of Syama 
Kunda, Eddkd Kunda, Lalild Kunda and Bisdkhd Kunda — it is said after the 
names of similar tanks at Brindaban. Local tradition states that these four 
tanks at Tamaltola were excavated by Jiv GoswamT, the nephew of Rup and 
Sanatan. 


20. Two Pillars. 

Two handsome stone pillars stand near the 7th milestone of the Nawabganj 
Road, on the east side, under a tree. They are very similar to the stone columns 
of the Great Golden Mosque, and, most probably, once formed part of the 
Ladies’ Gallery of that mosque. Local tradition, however, say.s that they 
belonged to the house of a Diwan, or Prime Minister, of a King of Gaur. 

The bases of the pillars are now strengthened ivitli earthwork and the 
front portion of the compound is closed in with wire-fencing. 


27. The Great Sagar Dighi. 

This enormous tank lies about six miles south-west of English Bazar on the 
north of the road leading to the Ganga Sndn, or bathing ghdt on the Bhagirathi — 
the former bed of the Ganges — at Sa'dullahpur, and it is nearly one mile long 
by half a mile broad ; the actual water measures 1,600 j^ards by 800 yards. 
The length is from north to south, proving its Hindu origin. It had six mason- 
ry or landing places, each 60 yards in breadth, four of which faced 
each other on the cast and west banks, while there was also one at each of the 
north and south ends. These are now only distinguished by the mass of bricks 
and stones accumulated over their sites and by the more gradual slope of the 
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bank towards the water’s edge. This great work is said to have been commenc- 
ed in the reign of Lakhan Sen about the middle of the 12th century A.D.^ It is 
now full of weeds, but is still a beautiful sight ; while the water is pure and 
sweet up to the present day. 


28. Tomb of Shaikh Akhi Sikajudhin ‘Usman. 

The tomb of this saint who is locally referred to eitlier as Purana Plr (the 
Old Saint), or Pirdn-i-plr (Saint of Saints)' is situated at the north-west 
corner of the Sagar Dighi. It is remarkable for the three very elegant embra- 
sures of the old enclosure wall that immediately surrounds the actual building 
that covers the tomb itself. Those to the east and west are 7^ feet deep while 
that to the north — opposite the entrance gate — measures 6 feet in depth. 
The pierced and decorated brickwork that closed the eastern embrasure has 
now disappeared, and that on the west is greatly damaged. It is only on the 
north that the brickwork remains more or less in its original condition. 

The enclosure wall with its gate, as well as the simple masonry building 
over the grave of the Saint, has been repaired of recent years (about 1900), 
and the only inscriptions now found at the place are fi.ved, two to the left and 
two to the right of the doorway of the building that contains the Saint’s tomb. 
One of each of these inscriptions simply bears an inscription from thenar ’dn. 
The other two run as follows : — 

Left-hand Inscription . — 

A-)(<OA-wJ y L* ** — AXwtf y (J.Cly^ AD I ^ 


Translation . — “Verily this gateway of the tomb of the rev'ered Shaikh 
Akhi Sirajuddin was built by the Exalted and Liberal Sultan ‘Alaudduniya 
waddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, the Sultan, son of Saiyid Ashraf 
al-Husaini — May Allah perpetuate his Kingdom and Rule ! — in the year 91(5 
A.H.” (1510 A.D.). 


* Vide Rav'enshaw’s Gaur, p. 6. As, liowever, it is also mentioned in histories 
that Husain Sliah excavated a large tank in 916 A.H. (1510 A.D.), the Sagar Dighi may 
have been re -excavated at that time, but, in view of the probable connection of Husain 
Shah with a building to the north of the Chhota Sugar Dighi (vide Note 1, p. 87) it is 
more likely that it is the latter tank which is referred to. — H. E. S. 

2 The former seems more probable, as lam informed that the title Pirdn-i-pir is 
associated only with the name of the well-known saint ‘Abdul Qiidir .Tilani. — H. E. S. 
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RigJd-hand Inscription . — 

^jllsLu J| Ija ^yy 

si* AaIoA-WiJ ^ ^ i.\AM J ^9 AU 1 (AJ^ 

Translation. — “ This gateway of the tomb was built by the order of the 
Exalted and Liberal Sultan, the Sultan, son of the Sultan, Nasirudduniya 
waddin Abul Muzaffar Nasrat Shah, the Sultan, son of Husain Shah, the 
Sultan — May Allah perpetuate his Kingdom ! — in the year 931 A.H.” 
(1524-25 A.D.). 

A third inscription of 916 A.H. — mentioned by Gleneral Cunningham (Re- 
port, p. 71) — which recorded the erection of yet another gateway, has now 
apparently disappeared ; but a fourth inscription from this site, recording the 
'erection of a shed for supplying drinking water, has been taken to English 
Bazar and placed over the gate of a recently erected Mosque (vide later 
pp. 158-9). 

As General Cunningham rightly inferred from the dates of the first inscrip- 
tion the tomb was already in existence in the time of Husain Shah. This is 
also certain from the account of Shaikh Akhi Sirajuddln found in literature 
dealing with the liv'es of Musalman Saints. Blochmann ( J. A.S.B., 1873, p. 260) 
says that he “ came as a boy to Nizamuddin Auliya of Delhi, who handed him 
over to Fakhruddin ZarradI [died 748 A.H. — 1347 A.D.] to teach. In course 
of time he became very learned and was told to go to Bengal where he died in 
758 A.H. or 1357 A.D. The Haft Iqllm says that Nizam called him ‘ the 
mirror of Hindusthan’ and that he only received, when advanced in age. 
proper instruction from Fakhruddin. After Nizam’s death [in 725 A.H. — 
1325 A.D. ], he went to Lakhnauti, and all the Kings of Bengal became his 
pupils”. According, however, to the KhursMd-i-Jahdn Numd of Munshi 
Ilahi Bakhsh, he died on 1st Shawwdl, 743 A.H. (1342 A.D.). The chrono- 
gram of his death is * ^ jjy / ‘J;) (“ Say quickly ‘ It 

was ‘Idu-l-Fitr Day ’.”) A probable reason for his asking to be sent to 
Gaur was that his mother lived there, but he was originally from Oude. 

According to Firishta (Bombay edition. Vol. II, p. 737), Akhi Sirajuddin 
was the grand-father of Shaikh Nur Qutbul ‘Alam of Pandua—pfde later 
pp. 106-8: but this is a mistake. He can only be called the spiritual grand- 
father of Nur Qutbul ‘Alam, as the latter’s father, Shaikh ‘Alaul Haqq, 
was a pupil of Akhi Sirajuddin. The anniversary of the death of the 
Saint is celebrated at the great Sagar Dighi on ‘Idn-l-Fitr day annually, when 
the heraldic symbol (jhanda) of Makhdum Jahaniyan Jahangasht (vide supra. 
p. 64 and infra, p. 100) and the Panja (reproduction of the hand) of Shaikh 
Nur Qutbul ‘Alam are sent here from Pandua as a mark of respect to the 
saint. A great mela (fair) is also held every year on both the ‘Idu-l-Fitr 
and the Bakr ‘Id days. 
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It is said by the local maiclawls that the articles of every day use, such as 
Quran. Tashik (rosary). (book-stand), etc., of the Saint have also been 

buried at the head of the grave, and that this accounts for the abnormal 
length of the grave. ^ 


29. The Jahaniyah Mas.iid. 

[Date of construction — 941 A.H. (153S A.D.). in the reign of Ghij'asuddin 

Mahmud Shah.] 

Raven.shaw referred to this mosque by the name of Jan- Jan Miyan’s mosque, 
but the local people call it the Jhan Jhania Masjid. Possibly these names 
are only corruptions of the name of one of the saints (Jahaniyan Jahangasht) 
mentioned in the previous paragraph. The building is situated a little to thH 
south of the tomb of Akhi SirajuddTn. 

The mosque is 56 feet long and 42 feet wide, the inner dimen-sions being 
40 feet by 26 feet 3 itiches. “ It is an oblong brick building faced with 
stucco, with three arched openings in front and octagonal towers at the corners 
finished with petty ]3innacles above the roof lev^el. The roof consists of six 


^ Tfie Idte Khan Silhib ha« omitted to refer to a very important in>cription on 
briuk-i now in the Indian Ma-euin whioii General Cunninjzliam argued came from a panel of 
about the '^ainc total size that was still visible in 1879 over the main gateway of the tomb 
of Akin Sirajuddm. Cunningham read the last word on the fourth brick to be Saba^mVatin 
and hence concluded that the King, Ghiyasuddm, mentioned on one of the other 
brick'^ was A‘zam Shah (the son of Sikandar Shall) who reigned as sole king of Bengal 
from A.H. 792 to 813. The word looks however more like tim^ mtatin (900) in which case 
the King who put up the inscription was Ghiyasuddin Mahmiid Shah (the son of Husain 
Shah) wlio reigned from A.H. 930 to 944. The importance of tliis inscription is not so much 
in regard to the King’.s name, but the place name of Shahr Muhammadahud clearly giv*en 
on the last brick. If Cunningham was right in assigning this inscription to the gateway of 
Akhi Sirajuddin's tomb, tliis gives us in all probability the local name of this part of Gaur. 
It hardly likely tliat the name could have been derived from Jalaluddin Muliammad (the 
son of Raja Kans — A.H. 818) as all a,s.«ociat ions of this King were with Pandua. As there 
is no other King of this name among the Kings of Bengal, it appears highly probable that 
tlie name was derived from that of Muhammad Tughlaq of Delhi who, after conquering and 
slaying Sultan Ghiyasuddin Bahadur of Bengal about the year A.H. 728 (A.D. 1328), 
included for a short time Bengal within his dominions. From the existence of the Sdgar 
iJiijhi it probable that the headquarters of the Hindu Kings wdio excavated this enor- 
moa'5 tank were in its iniinediate vicinity, and it would be only natural if tlie early Muham- 
madan Governors and King--, of Bengal (including Qadar Khan, the Governor appointed 
by Muliarnmad Tughlaq) continued to use the vicinity of the Sdgar Dighi as their head- 
quarter^. The s-oundne>>s of tlie aigument depend.-, to some extent on whether or not 
Cunningham was correct in assigning the inscription to tlie slirine of Aklii Sirajuddln, 
but the fact that Akhi Sirajmhlln was buried at this spot about tlie middle of the 14th 
century ^uyae^ts that at this time the place w'as still of some importance. In any case the 
theory given otfer.s some explanation of the previously unexplained name Muhammada- 
bfid, which is h.mnd as a Mint name on several coins issued between A.H. 880 (?) and 913. 
— H. F. 8. 
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large domes supported in the inside by stone pillars. Outside the whole face 
of the wall is divided hy bands of cornice into four parallel rows of uniform 
panels, placed in regular order one above the other. The cornice-hands are 
all slightly curved in the Bengali fashion” (Cunningham’s Report, p. 73). 
This is a very fine building, and over the middle doorway there is inscription 
in Titghra characters. The reading and the translation are given below 

Od aJ Ah) AU 4^ 4jj| Jlj> 

^llal wJ[ iLoi yjUaJ-uJl j ^ 

4JJ| ^|U| j CI^IO iiib _) AJCilaL- ^ dXb" AUl -d-t 


TranslcitioH. The Prophet — May the blessings and peace of Allah be upon 
him ! — has said, ‘ MTioever builds a mosque for Allah, Allah will build a similar 
house for him in Paradise.’ This mosque was built in the time of the Sultan, 
son of a Sultan, Ghiyasudduniya waddin Abiil Muzalfar Mahmud Shall the 
Sultan, son of Husain Shah the Sultan— May Allah perpetuate his Kingdc^m 
and Rule ! Its builder is the Lady Malti— May her virtues be prolonged, and 
May Allah perpetuate her high position!— in the year 941 A.H.” (1535 A.D.). 

From the inscription we learn that the mosque was built by a lady of high 
rank, and Cunningham thought that the lady may have belonged to the 
household of the reigning King Mahmud HI. This building was constructed 
only three years before Bengal pa.ssed into the hands of Sher Shah, and is thus 
the latest of all the buildmgs at Gaur, with the probable exception of the 
Luka Churi Gate. 


OumersMp of the JahdniyCin Mosque, ami Trnnh of Shaikh Akhi Sinljiiddln. 

The Manager of the Shash-Hazdrl Estate of Pandua claims these buildings 
on the ground that Akhi Sirajuddin was the invrshid (spiritual guide) of- 
Hazrat ‘Alaul Haqq, and the Estate receives the rent of the iraqf mahals 
set apart for maintenance of these buildings. Repairs to the mosque and 
tomb are urgently needed, for if they continue to be left uncared for, they 
will soon fall into complete decay. The domes of the mosque, in particular, 
ought to bo repaired and made watertight. 
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Section II — Pandua. 


^I^ANDt'A, or Parua, is a deserted town situated 11 miles from English 
Bazar and 20 miles from Gaur in a north-easterly direction. It was 
once the Muhammadan capital of Bengal ; but it was almost certainly 
in existence as a Hindu capital long before the advent of the Muhammadans. 
According to the Riydz, the first mention of Pandua in Muhammadan 
history is when Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah mounted the throne of Bengal 
in Hazrat Pandua after killing "Alauddin ‘All Shah ; but coins struck by the 
latter king in 743-4 A.H. (1342-3 A.D.) at Firuzabad — the Muhammadan 
court name for Pandua — are known, so that ‘Alauddin must also have had his 
capital there. ^ Ilj^as Shah himself kept the cajiital at Pandua after ‘Alauddin ’s 

death in 746 A.H. (1345 A.D.) as coins were subsequently struck by him at 
Firuzabad in 747 and 751 A.H. , and no coins of Ilyas (or indeed any 
subsequent King of Bengal) struck at Lakhnauti are known. The seat of 
Government seems to have remained at Pandua till the reign of Nasrruddin 
Mahmud Shah (1442-59) who re-transferred it to Gaur. 


Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's Description of Pandua. 

The earliest account of the site is that of Dr. Buchanan Hamilton who, 
in the course of his survey, about 1808, of this part of the Maldah district, 
which was then incorporated in the larger district of Dinajpur, -wTote as 
follows'-^ : — 

‘‘ A road, paved with brick from 12 to 15 feet wide, and not very straight, 
seems to have passed through the whole length of the town ; and from about 


^ The name Firuzabad indicates that Pandua had been made the capital of Bengal 30 
years or more earlier by Shamsuddin Firuz Shah (13U1-22) though no coins struck by this 
King from this mint have hitherto come to light. Tlie name of the place in these times is 
known from the coins of the Hindu Kings, Danuja Marddana Deva {Rlja Kans) and Mahen- 
dra Deva, issued in 1417 and I4ls, to have been Pandunagar (the City of Pandu) which 
suggests that the tradition then was that the city had been founded by the Pandu brothers 
of early Hindu history. In otlier words, even in the early 15th century it was believed 
to be a place of considerable antiquity. The tradition has continued down to recent, 
and even to the present time : vide the story quoted on p. 143 from Ravenshaw that the 
Sat<i'is(jhara Digh'i, was dug by Arjun Paadava ; and the existence, to the immediate S. K. 
of this tank, of the Pdmlap Bajd DtHan. The reason for the establishment of Pandua 
in the first instance seems to have been the existence of an ‘‘island ’ of hdrind (old red allu- 
vium), close to the junction of the Mahananda river, and a former bed of the Ganges. 
Later, when the main course of the Gauges moved furtlier south and the Mahananda, 
which still protects the town on the west, lengthened its course, Old Mfildah at the 
junction of the Mahananda ami the Kalindri (which took the place of the Ganges) 
became tlie actual port of Pandua. 

7’here is another Pandua in the ilistrict of Hughli and, in order to prevent confusion 
between the two. General Cunningham proposed that the site in 5Ialdah district should 
always be referred to as ’ Hazrat Pandua.’ — H. E. S. 

^ Dinajpur, Asiatic Society (of Bengal)*s (1833) edition, pp. 43, 44 j 41 ; and 44. 
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half a mile south from Mukhdum Shah’s gate may extend five or six miles to 
the north. From heaps of bricks on both sides of this, it would appear to have 
been a regular street, with brick houses on each side, and the foundations of 
many of the buildings may be still traced. The monuments of the two saints, 
the large mosque of Adinah, and the monument of Sultan Ghyasud-din [the 
Eklakhi Mausoleum] are on its sides ; and near the centre is a bridge of three 
arches, partly of stones, which has been thrown over a rivulet. It is of no 
great size, and very rudely formed of materials, evidently taken from Hindu 
ruins, as they contain figures in rude imitation of the human and animal form. 

“ At the northern end of the street are evident traces of a rampart, and the 
passage through it is called the gate of the fortress (Garhdwar). At the 
south end are many foundations, which cross each other and the road, which 
have also probably belonged to a gate ; but the forest is there so impenetrable, 
that the wall could not be traced. To the south of this are many scattered 
bricks, and beyond that is a rampart, probably an outwork, as the street can- 
not be traced farther than the foundations just now mentioned. 

“ Near the street, and amidst the heaps of bricks, are many small tanks, 
and I am inclined to think that, in general, the towii extended only a very 
little way, either east or west from the principal street. It is said indeed by 
the natives, that two miles east from Kutub Shah’s monument, there is a large 
tank dug by a Pherat Khan, and another a little north from that, called after 
Nasser Shah, and that so far traces of buildings may be discovered. Towards 
the west they say the traces extend but a little way ; and the wood is so difficult 
to penetrate, that I was contented with visiting the ruins of the King's palace, 
which is about a mile east from the main street ; and I found, that there are 
no traces remaining to show that the town extended half so far. At the same 
time, it must be observed, that there seem to have been many large suburbs, 
which extended from the immediate vicinity of the town of Maldeh towards 
the east and north, for at least 12 miles. Next to Maldeh was Sujapur, then 
Fatehpur, then Mehemanpur, then Dandigal, then Belwari partly, and 
Bahadurpur entirely in the district of Jagodal*. In each of these is a consider- 
able extent excavated with small tanks, and containing heaps of bricks and 


some stones.” 

^ ^ 9|C 

“By far the most conspicuous places of worship are the 


monuments. . . .of Mukhdum Shah Jelal and Kutub Shah, who were the two 
most distinguished religious persons during the early part of the kingly govern- 
ment of Bengal. Numerous pilgrims repair to these monuments, at all seasons, 


^Shuja-pur (locally called Surjapur) is on the right of the road from Old Maldah, 4 
miles south of Pandua ; Fatehpur is 2 miles south east of Pandua ; and Bahadurpur is 14 
miles north of Pandua. The other places mentioned cannot be traced, but Belwari may 
be Bolbari (vide supra, p. 23 and note). As for the Pherat Khan's tank mentioned by 
Buchanan, there are said to be 2 tanks bearing this name, situated about a mile south-east 
of the Chkotl (Qutb Shah’s) Dargdh. — H. E. S. 
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and from all parts of Bengal. That of Mukhdum is chiefly frequented at a 
very great annual a.ssembly (Mela), w'hile the memory of Kutub is celebrated 
at four smaller meetings (Ulos), but all religious mendicants (Fakirs) who 
come at any time, are fed for three days, and this is called charity. Both 
places have considerable endowments, which are expended in keeping the 
buildings in repair, and in the support of these vagrants, and of a numerous 
establishment of servants, who form the population of Peruya. The lands 
in this district, which belong to the monument of Mukhdum, are called Bais- 
hazary, or twenty-two thousand, as containing that number of biggahs, and 
have always been managed by a person appointed by Government. The 
lands belonging to the monument of Kutub Shah are under the management 
of his descendants, and are called Chhye-hazary, as containing six thousand 
biggahs.” 




* 




“ Immediately north from the golden mosque [of Kutub Shah], on the 
same side of the jjrincipal street, is another called that of one hundred thousand 
(Eklakhy), as having cost 100,000 rupees. It is constructed chiefly of brick, 
but is the handsomest building in the place. It is a square of 80 feet front, 
with a small turret at each corner, and roofed by one dome. The walls out- 
wardly have been ornamented with carved tiles, and the dome within has been 

neatly plastered ; but the design of the whole is clumsy It is lighted 

by four small doors, one on each side, and within forms an octagon, having 
four miserable chambers in the sides between the doors. These VTetched 
places were probaljly intended for the abodes of the fakirs, who were to take 
care of lamps. They have no air nor light, but what comes through the small 
ajjerture, by which they communicate with the central hall. This seems 
to have been intended as the mausoleum of three royal personages, whose 
tombs occupy the middle of the floor. There is no inscrij)tion to serve as a 
guide, but, it is .said, that the tombs are those of Sultans Ghyasud-din, Zaynu- 
labflin, and Wahuzud-dinb . . The eastern door has evidently been taken 
from a Hindu ruin, as it contains representations of the human form. 

“ About 2 miles [or rather less] beyond this monument of Ghyasud-din 
is the tomb of his father Sekunder, forming part of a very large mosque called 
Adinah, which is by far the largest building of the place. Infleed it is consi- 
dered by the people of the vicinity as of almost miraculous grandeur. It is 
on the east side of the principal street, between that and a large tank, which 
is almost entirely choaked with Mceds and bushes, and has become \ ery ruinous. 
Enough only remains to enable us to judge of what it has been, and to form 
a ground jflan.” 


Cy., on the other hand, infra, p. 125 . 
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Access to Patidua, and principal objects of interest. 

A visitor at the present day can either proceed in a car along the dusty 
road from the Nimasarai railway station (Old Maldah) to the dak bungalow 
situated near the Adina Mosque, or detrain at the Adina station which is about 
3 miles from the bungalow. In either case he will cross, at some point of the 
road, the line’of old fortification 20 miles in circumference which the recent 
air survey have shown to have protected the town in former times {vide Plate 

V). 

On approaching Pandua in this way, the first two buildings which attract 
attention are the shrines of Makhdum Shah Jalal on the right of the road and 
of Hazrat Nur Qutbul ’Alain on the left. The shrines are called Bari Dargdh 
and Chhotl Dargdh respectively. Numerous pilgrims still repair to these places, 
and every year two big fairs are held, one in the month of Rajab at the Bari 
Dargdh and the other in Sha'bdn at the Chhotl Dargdh. The fairs are attended 
by thousands of persons and each lasts for four or five days. Further on, to 
the left, come the Qutb Shdhi Mosque and Ekldkhl Mausoleum, and, finally, 
on the right (opposite the dak bungalow) is found the great Adina Mosque. 
It may be added that most of the principal sites are within fairly easy walking 
distance of the bungalow, though it is better, if possible, for a thorough inspec- 
tion of the fortifications, to avail oneself of the ser\ ices of an elephant. 


Antiquities of Pandua. 

Of the remains of old buildings, tanks, etc., at Pandua, the followmg are 
the most important and in the best state of preservation : — 


I. The Bari Dargdh, or IShrine of 8hah Jalal. 

A. — Description of the Buildings. 

The Bari Dargdh consists of the Jdmi' Masjid (in the northern part of 
which is the original Chilla Khdna of the Saint) and other buildings dedicated 
to the memory of Hazrat Shah Jalal TabrizI, who w as possibly also the patron 
Saint of Sylhet. The original shrine at Pandua may have been erected by 
Sultan ‘Alauddin ‘Ali Shah at the instance of the Saint in 1342 A.I). [for 
story vide p. 21 and note] as the rectangular pillars of the mosque are of a 
singularly severe character and — unlike what is seen in other buildings at 
Pandua, e.g., the Adina Mosque — all use of materials from Hindu temples 
seems to have been avoided in the original building. 

The actual compound containing the buildings is situated 200 or 300 yards 
away from the main Devkot road, but the existence of a Baldml Darwdzah 

7 
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on this road points to the possibility of other buildings hav ing formerly existed 
on either side of the narrow path that runs in a south-easterly direction from 
the Salami Darwdzah to the present main compound. 

On entering the compound through a small gateway, an isolated building, 
containing the grave of Chand Khan (who erected the Bhandar Khdna — vidu 
later undei- Section C; and note 2, p. 105) with those of liLs ife and son, is seen 
in the further south-east corner. Opposite to Chand Khan's tomb is a shoit 
l^assage leading into the inner compound, and on the north side of this jiassage 
is the stone lattice work of which an illustration is given in Fig. IS. On 
emerging from the passage, the Jdrni' Masjid is .seen in front, with the Lakhan 
Sen! Ddldn immediately to the left on the northern bank of a small tank. 
To the right lies Hajl Ibrahim’s tomb, and the Bhandar Khdna (which includes 
the Saint's second Chilla Khdna at the western end), while the Tannur Khdna 
is round the corner to the north-east, immediately to the east of the Bhandar 
Khdna. 

Hazrat Shah Jaldl. 

" yhah Jalal was born at Tabriz in Persia and was a pupil of Shaikh Abu 
Sand of that city. After his teacher’s death he became the servant of Shaikh 
Shihabuddin Suhrawardl and performed offices for him such as no other Saint’s 
pupil ever did. It is said that Shaikh Shihabuddin used to make the pil- 
grimage to Mecca every year, but that, being old and feeble, he could not 
digest the food that was provided for. the journey. So Shaikh Jalaluddin 
put a deghddni (stove) on his head and a pot in that, and always kept the 
stove alight so that, whenever the Shaikh called for food, he could give him 
a hot meal.” Shaikh Jalaluddin is said to have come to Delhi in the time 
of Khwajah Shaikh Najmuddin Sughra, Shaikhul Islam. Owing to a false 
charge having been brought against Jalaluddin he was so troubled that he had 
to leave Delhi and go to Bengal. When he reached there he sat down by the 
side of a stream to rest, but then sudflenly rose and performed his ablutions 
In explanation, he said to those about him that he was saying prayers for the 
Shaikhul-Islam who had just died, and subsequently this turned out to be a 
fact. After praying he said to those present ; " As the Shaikhul Islam sent 
me out of Delhi so has my Shaikh Mulla Bhai sent him out of the world. ’ 
The Saint acquired considerable property in Pandua and elsewhere in Bengal, 
e.g., Deotala, and this estate, which is known as Bd’ls Hazdrt (twenty-two 
thousand), is still held by a mutawalll for the benefit of faqlrs and the poor.’^ 
When Shah Jalal came to Bengal he began to destroy idols, and the 
numerous Chilla Khdnas of the Saint probably indicate the actual sites of 
former Hindu temples. 

The Fdtiha (Death anniversary) of this Saint is celebrated in the month 
of Rajah each year, and pilgrims of all sorts assemble at the shrine from the 1st 


H'irfc Notes on MunshI Ilahi Bakhsh's Khurshid-i-Jahun Kumd by H. Beveridge, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXI\ (t89.i), pp. 202-203. 
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to the 22n(l of the month, hut throufihout the year travellers are given meals 
at the shrine Th(“ Saint's death is said to have occurred in 738 A.H. (1337 
A.l).). as expressed hy the following Persian chronogram : — 

■■ dalaluddln was the glory of Allah and the glory of the saints'." 

77/r 'I'lunh nj Ilnzntt Shah JalftJ 

d'he tomh of the Saint Shah Jalfd is not at Pandna hut at Sylhet, or, as 
others say, in tlie .Malilive Islands. It is said that on the occasion of Shah 
dalrd's (h'ath. one HajI Ihrahim (one of the Saint's followeis) appeared simul- 
taneoiislv at all the places of worship {( 'hilln Khdua). w here the Saint had been 
in the habit of praying, and having reported the death, dii'd at each place. 
'I'liis tradition accounts for tin* several tombs of theHaji all over the country. 
The belief is that the KajI was no othei- than the Saint himself. The reputed 
toiub at I’audua is nine fe<‘t six inches long ami six feet two inches wide. 

B. 77u daini' .Masjid. 

.Vs has already been noted, the original mos((ue is said to have been erected 
by Sultan ’.Vlauddln '.-MI Shah in 134:1 A.l). on the spot where Hazrat Shah 
. laird used to sit for meilitation. The Saint's .s('at was formerly enclosed with 
silver railings The mo,s(|ue was repaired in l(>7oA.H. (IdlldA.D.) by 
Shah Ni'matulirdi of Kiruzpfir. tJaur (rd/c -s-iipni. pp, 83-5), The Jkanda 
(heraldic device in <'opper) of .Makhdrim .lahaniyan Jahangasht (’World 
Hoamer ). as well as an ancient banner, are still preserved in this building. 

The inscriptions put up in the east wall of the building are as follows : — 

A I - VO 

Translation — " W'hen this jjraiul huildin.u was (■om[)ietetl the date was 
‘ I^ri^ht hv the slirine ' A H.) " 

Ami in anotlier |»laet‘ it is w ritten ; — 

' I’lip aiitJinr 111 acfputm^ tiu.s tiah ly (i\ ppIooUimI tlio fai t tliat Ibn I^atuta, 

flu* Moon-sli tra\ellt‘r. \vhi> \\a'; in HpiilmI in A.l).. ai-tuall\ visitrd rho Saint at 

Ins lirmiitaL^f in tin* •mountain'* of Kainru' { 'Sylliet ). and further reeonls that }ieh(‘ardof 
the Saint s ileatli .i \ear or two later when he luul rea<’hed China. Kimp o it is probable 
that Ha/rat Jah'diiddin died about I‘l4h or 1*{47 .V.I). As Munshi Ilahi Hakhs-li sujxirests, 
tlie ehrt)n()L:rani may onl\ be a record of wlieii Shah Jalfd lina'ly left Pandua. The Saint 
must fia\e ihed at a very a<lvain-cd airc, as in hij? youtli he i-s ^satd to have fieen in J^aydidad 
when tht' death of the la'*t Cali}>ii Mirta.Miii-biUrdi took pla< e lu 125S A.l). It must how 
ever al^o be jxanted out that ax Slmli Jalafs allcjed a.'».''Oeiate>« at Delhi all seem to 
have died in the early part of the 7th eeiitury A.H.. it is quite possible that some confusion 
has taken place between two or more saiiit-s of the .same name. — H. E. S. 
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Translation. — ' This is the building of Hazrat Shah Jalal. Hazrat Shah 
Ni'matullah repaired it." 

The stone pillars inside the building for supporting the arches and domes 
are very massive. The stone slabs that project all round the cornice seem 
to be taken from the platform of the Badshcih-ka-Takht of the Adina Mosque, 
and one of them, which ha.s a long inscription on it. ought to be replaced, so 
that the inscription can be read and the slab jtreserved. The building is 57 
feet long. 64 feet wide and 24 feet high. 

There is an inscription on the west wall of the Sljddh-guh (place of pros- 
tration) to the south of the mo.sque. It contains sentences of the Surah Alif- 
Ldm-Mim from the Second Chapter of the Quran. 


Carvrd Stone Pitlars, and other ohjerh of note in the Inner ('om pound. 

In front of the mosque there are two handsomely carved stone pillars 
which have evidently been taken from a Hindu temple. Nearby is a stone 
on which the Saint took his hath, as well as the base of a large i)illar on which 
he is said to have sat when distributing alms. 



fig. If). Curved ^tone Pillars nt the Bari Dargah. 
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There are also growing in the enclosure a Jack -fruit tree and a Pomegranate 
tree which are said to have been planted by 8hah Jalal. The branches of the 
latter are weighed down by small pieces of brick which people who have no 
children, or are suffering from any disease, tie on to the branches by strips 
of cloth in order that the Saint may remo\ e their affliction. 


C . — Tht Bhandar Khana. or Store House. 

This building was erected by Chand Khiin in 10S4 A.H. (1673 A.D.), 
and appears to be only a continuation eastwards of an older building that 
contained the second a.^fanah (place of meditation) of Shah Jalal. The local 
story as to wh\' two a.'ttdnah.'i were provided i.s that when his Plr, Shaikh 
Shihabuddin Suhrawardl. visited Pandua, Shah JalSl made him sit on his own 
seat inside the mosque, and that after the Ptr left, the Saint had another 
(l.stdnah erected a short distance to the north-east as he did not feel it possible 
again to use the seat that had been occupied by his preceptor. The entire 
building (including the dstdnah room to the west) is 02 feet 4 inches long. 30 
feet 6 inches wide and 1.5 feet 10 inches high and the inscription on the front 
wall is as follows : — 
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Traii.slation . — “ 0 Benefactor ! O Avenger ! In the name of Allah, the 
Merciful, the t’onqrassionate ! May it end well! Shtxh Jalaluddln who was 
born at Tabriz, in whose [uaise tongues are pouring forth pearls. For 
his sake Chaiifl Khan erected this building, being full of sincere motives. 
If people ask who dwells in this bright and beautiful edifice, perform 
the ablution of your mouth, as was done by (the poet) Sahir, and 
afterwards give in .significant language its answer in the garb of a 
Chronogram ■ Shah Jalaluddin of Tabriz.' From the last line 1084 A.H. 
(1673 A.D.) comes out.” 
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D. — Thr LakheAii Scnl Dalan. 

The Lal'ltan S< nl Ddhln is a small building, opposite the Bhandar Khdna, 
on the northern bank of the tank previously referred to. and appears to have 
served as a htiiidk-klinnn (reception room). It is only noteworthy for the 
inscription f)n its front wall, which seems to have been formerly over the first 
rlatanah of Shah Jalfd. i.f.. the Jdmr .Mosque building, and runs as 
follows : — 


4i)| 
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Trciiislafion . — "This exalted of Hazrat Makhdum Shah Jalal of 

Tabriz was (formerly) repaired by SaTvTd Ni’matullah Shah. As the wall on 
the southern side of it was not strong, the building was shaken a little during 
the diutairaUl-ahii) of Mawlawl Haibatullah. Muhammad AIT of Barji. being 
appointed Manager, engaged Ram Ram. son of Baikal Raj (to repair it). The 
repairs were completed on the 22nd Rajab in the year 1134 A.H. (1722 A.D.). 
corresponding to 1119 of the Bengali era. ” 

It would be interesting to ascertain how the building came to be known 
as Lakhan Sen’s Building ". Some say that one Lakhan Sen was the 
iiiiilairaUi of the shrine for .some time. 


E . — The Tannur Khana. or Kitchen. 


This building, which lies to the east of the Bhandar Khdna, is of brick, 
and is 49 feet long. 27 feet wide and 16 feet 6 inches high. There is an oven 
in this house, which the Saint is said to have put on his head and used to cook 
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meat and bread for his teacher while on their travels. The inscription 
on the building records that it was built by one Sa dullah in 1093 A.H. (1682 
A.D.), and runs as follows : — 
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Translation . — “In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate! 
May it end well 1 Jalaluddin Shah was the Accepted of Allah, Angelic in dis- 
position and King of Religion and of the World. His disciple Sa'dullah erected 
from pure motives this re.st -giving building on earth. Ho.w excellent is a 
structure wherein people attain their wishes ! Wisdom asked what kind of 
building is this in uhich the hearts of men for ever find rest. An angel from 
the unseen world whispered to him ‘ It is a noble building full of bliss.’ From 
the last line the year 1093 Hijri comes out,’’ 


F . — The Salami Darwazah. or Entrance Gate. 

This gatewa\- stands on the right hand side of the main road. The gate 
proper is 22 feet long and 7 feet 9 inches wide. In front of this is a platform 
where, it is .said, the Saint used to sit and perform his devotions. This gateway 
is built of brick and stone. The roof of the gate has recently been rebuilt in a 
wrong way by the ddroga of the shrine and thus the flat roof is now changed into 
a hut-shaped one. Allah. Shah Jaldl is written in Arabic characters on the 
stone lintel of the gate. 

Close by. to the .south of this gate, is a very old ntm tree. Rumour goes 
that it has grown out of a chlntireln (twig) with which the Saint cleansed his 
teeth. 
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Opposite the gateway there is a flowering tree known as Gul-i-Chm. The 
local people allege that a branch of this tree hangs over the road as far as the 
Chabutra of the Saint and daily sprinkles fresh flowers over it. Another storj^ 
about this branch is that a Hindu o\ erseer once happened to have that branch 
cut by his coolies. As the branch fell his pony reared, and the overseer fell 
down and died. Some of the coolies, it is said, also vomited blood and died. 


Miscellaneous notes regarding the Shrine. 

The Puthi Mubarak or ‘Blessed Book.’ — Amongst the relics of the Saint 
there was formerly a book in Sanskrit containing an account of his deeds; 
but it is now lost, and only a copy has survived. Mr. U. C. Batavyal, i.c.s., 
late Magistrate of Maldah, recorded the following note on the subject : “I 
visited this mosque on the 7th November 1892. In a chest inside the mosque, 
wrapped up in cloths, or rather rags, are preserved two manuscripts in Bengali 
character, one on palm leaf, the other on paper. The manusQripts are worm- 
eaten. That on palm leaf has crumbled into pieces. The one on paper has 
become unreadable for the most part, as the leaves adhere to each other. 
Saiyid Wahid ‘All, ddrogd of the shrine, informed me that in old times one Kin- 
kar Narayan Chaudhuri, a Hindu, was mutawalli of the endowment. He 
was seized and taken to Dacca to prove his title : and as he was unable 
to do so he was throuD into prison. One night he prayed to the Saint and was 
told in a dream that the title deeds were in the possession of the ‘ Ganges ’ and 
that the river goddess would deliver them up if the Nawab agreed merely 
to take a copy and restore the original to her. So the ne.xt morning the Nawab 
sent a WTiter with Kinkar Narayan to the riverside where two books were wafted 
by the waves. The books were copied and again thrown into the river. The 
present manuscripts were the -sery same copies. It is said that a Bengali 
translation of the book was prepared by the late mutawalli Maulvi Sadruddin^ 

“I found the language to be Sanskrit. They were preserved with much 
care and interest ; and at the Sripanchami time, I was told that a Brahman 
used to come to worship the manuscripts. Kinkar Narayan, it is said, w as after 
then released ; and the Nawab sent Chand Khan“, Kolwdl, with a lakh of rupees 
to spend on charities. I give the story, as I heard it from Saiyid Wahid ‘AH, a 


^ This was Saiyid Sadruddin, alias Xawabjan, of Bohar, Burdwan district, who was a 
great scholar and who presented his excellent Library of Arabic and Persian books to 
Lord Curzon for preservation in the Imperial Librarj^. He died in 1905. 

“ If this is the Chand Khan who built the Bhandar Khdna the date of the occurrence 
and copying of the books is before 1673. Chand Khun was the son of Darya Khan, 
whose grave of black basalt is — according to IlahT Bakhsli — to be found in the jungle east of 
Shahpur, and who made in 1084 (1674) a translation of the Simhdsan Battisl (32 Tales 
of a Throne) under the title of Kitdb iiariri (Book of the Thrones). The Khan Sahib also 
notes that one Giris Chandra Rai, son of Iswar Chandra Rai of Bhaiyur (10 miles north of 
Bamangoia). claims to be a descendant of Kinkar Karayan Chaudhuri.- — H. K. S. 
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ddroga of the clargah. It is a pity that the manuscripts have been suffered to 
fall into decay without any attempt to restore them."‘ 


The Waqf ^lahals of the Shrine of Shah Jalal. 

The estate connected r^ith the shrine of Hazrat fShah Jalal TabrizI, is waqf 
property, and the Trusteeship of the shrine, together with the management of 
the waqf mahals which are said to have been from the beginning in the posses- 
sion of the shrine, isentrusted to a nnitawalli who is bound (under the accepted 
conditions of the original grant) to spend all the proceeds of the Waqf Estate 
on the performance of Urs (the Saint’s death anniversary), illumination, repairs 
of the shrine and education of students. He must further keep himseh 
engaged in prayer for the continuance of the “eternal” Government. The 
present income of the lTn(// Estate is about Rs. 23.000 a year, and in the dis- 
bursement of the funds the nnitawaJJl is assisted by a committee. 


2. The Chhoti Dargah. 

Within the precinct.s of this famous dargah. which is about a quarter of a mile 
to the north-west of the shrine of Shah Jalal arp found (in addition to many 
other graves) the tombs of the Saints Nur Qutbul ‘Alain and his father ‘Alaul 
Haqq . who ]irobably claimed descent from the Quraysh tribe of Arabia — in 
particular from tlie famous general of early Muhammadan times. Khalid bin 
Walid. They were thus of the same stock as the Prophet Muhammad. 

Hazrat Nur Qutbul -Alam. 

This renowned Saint was the .spiritual successor of his father, and is said to 
have refused the invitation of his worldly brother, A'zam Khan, who was 


1 Mr. Batavyal horroweil tfie Mss. and enlisted the help of Babu Haridas Palit and 
Pandit Rajani Kanta ChakravarttI of Maldah to prepare a transcript. Shortly afterwards 
Mr. Batavyal was transferred and, after his death in 1S91S, no trace could be found of 
either tlie Mss. or transcript. A rough copy liowever remained in the possession of Babu 
Haridas Paht and from this an edition of the work (which is called Shek Snbhodaya — the 
'Blessed Advent of tlie Shaikh ') was published by J^abu Sukumar Sen of Calcutta in 1927. 
The work, as internal evidence shows, is certainly a forgery of the latter part of the 
Ibth century, and was probably prepared to establish a right to the Ba'is Hazarl estates 
during the preparation of Todar Mall's rent-roll in Akbar's time. Tlie author is supposed 
to be Haiayiidha ^Iisnr. a Minister of Lakshman Sen ; but as both King Kapilesvara of 
Orissa {1434-70) and Sultan Husain Shah of Bengal (1493-1518) are mentioned, this shows 
the book must have been I'ompiled alter l.'iOO A.D. Mention is made of the erection of a 
mosque by Shaikh (or Shah) Jah'il in the village of Pandunagar (in the Varendra country) 
which he had obtained by a mira< le, and also the gift to him by Lakshman Sen (!) 
of the village Deotala. Raniavati (Oaur) is al.so mentioned. The Turks are correctly 
stated to have come eastwaixl from Viharapatana (Bihar) in the Saka year 1124, or 1202 
A.D,— H. E. S. 
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Wazir, or Commander in Chief, to Sikandar Shah (or his son Ghiyasuddin 
A'zam) to take a po.st at Court. The chronogram of the Saint's death is 
j jj Xur hanur sJiikL 'Light went into I.ight.’^ 

Before, however, he died on the Oth of Zil Qn'dah in 818 A.H. (141d A.D.), 
Nur Qutbul ‘Alain played a most important part in the events that re.sulted. in 
the first quarter of the loth century A.D.. in the temporary accession to the 
throne of Bengal of two Hindu King.s, Daniija Marddana and Mahendra. 
besides, indirectly contributing to the speedy re-establLshment of Muslim 
supremacy under the son of the former, .lalaluddni. whom the Saint had 
converted to Islam {vide ftiipra. pp 27-‘2!)). As Buchanan Hamilton remarked 
in 18(18, there was some truth in the assertion then made to him by the 
local people that the.se Saints were the real King.s of Bengal, as it was only 
according to their pleasure that the temporal Kings could reign. 

The Pillo ret round Xur Qnlhid ■ Aidin' n Tomb. 

The tomb of the Saint is covered -witli a canojiv of white linen supported 
by four red .stone pillars. There is a fifth pillar at the head of the tomb with 
the following Persian inscrijition on it which states that the pillars were pre- 
sented by one Pirzad Khan in the year 1020 A.H. (1612 A.D.). The inscrip- 
tion is difficult to read but appears to be as follows- 

4J diiL*! jl Ij \J 

rtflh lU I*!!* ! I .Iris 

^ ci.. .W.IJ ^ ^]j^ Ai.w 

TranMation . — ” The humble slave, son of Hatiin al-Millat, Pirzad Khan, 
sent as an offering these pillars from the country of Ispaniya to the shrine of 
Hazrat Burhanal-Haqq wad -Din Shaikh Xur Qutbul Alam in the month of 
Rabi ul Awwal of the year 10'20 (A.H. 1612 A.D.). [They were sent] in charge 
of Kamal. son of Darwlsh ^lalml. and [were erected] under the supervision of 
Gopal.” 

A tradition current among the local people about the red stone pillars is as 
follows : — 

A Persian merchant named Adam Saudagar was coming to India in a ship, 
with, among other commodities, these pillars for purpo.ses of trade •, but on his 

^ Blochinann {op. fit. p. gives tlie chronogram as Sham^Kl Hirfflt/at (Lamp ot Guicl- 

arice) whic}i corresponds to Sol A.H. (or 1447 A.D.) : but fiom the pedijrree uiven on 
p. Hi, it is clear that this cannot be correct. — H. E. S. 

- I am indebted to Maulvi Xajmiil-Husaiii, Assistant Inspector of Schools for Muliam- 
madan Education, Rajshahi Division, not only for this revised reading, but also for much 
iielp with other inscription.s, e.ix.. tliat m^^ntioned in the next two .sections which is now 
to be found over the gate of the enclosure round 'Alaul Hiicjqs tomb. To liirn also is 
due the important correction of tlie Muhainmaddii name for Deotala (Tabrizilbad, instead 
of Blocdimann's reading Tiruabad) at the end of this book. — H. K. S. 
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way he was overtaken by a violent storm at sea. He had heard of the power of 
the Saint, Nur Qutbid ■ Alarn. and, solemnly praying for his intervention, vowed 
that if he vere rescued from his trouble he Mould present him with half of his 
\vealth and pay him respect at Pandua. While he uas thus praying, the Saint 
happened to be having himself shaved at his resitlence in Pandua. when all at 
once the Saint told the barber to stop shaving him and to clo.se his eyes. The 
Saint then interceded with <tod on behalf of the merchant who. it is .said, 
received immediate helj) and his shiii was brought safely to harbour. After 
a M'hile the Saint told the barber to open his eyes and to go on with his work. 
The barber saM' the hand of the Saint wet with water and asked him what was 
the cause of this. The Saint, after rejjeatedly refusing, told him uhat 
had happened. It is said that when this merchant reached India he first came 
to the Saint and wanted to present him with half of his wealth, but the Saint 
declined the offer. The merchant then married his daughter to the Saint and 
presented him with tlu'se five red jfillars. It is further stated that the 
merchant spent the remaining \ears of his life with the Saint, and died at 
Pandua.' His grave is still to be .seen in the cemetery of the .shrine, to the 
south of Shaikh Alaul Haqq’s tomb. 

Shaikh -Alaul Haqq. 

According to the in.scription over the gate of the enclosure round his tomb, 
which lies just to the ea.st of his .son's tomb, the real name of ‘Alaul Haqq, the 
father of Xiir Qutbul Ahim. was possibly Ahmad [vide next paragraph), and he 
was the son of ' Umar bin As'ad Khalidl. These two Saints thus claimed to be 
of Qiiraysh Arab stock and were therefore relatives of the Prophet. ‘Alaul Haqq 
belonged to a well-to-do upcountrv family, and was also the spiritual successor 
of Akhi Sirajuddin ■Usm<in of Gaur.'- "They say that when Shaikh Akhi 
Siraj obtained the khildfaf (successorship) from Xizamuddui Auliva and de- 
parted for Bengal, he represented that a man of knowledge and rank lived there, 
and asked how he should manage with him. Nizamuddhi replied. ‘Do not be 
anxious, he will be your servant (khadimY and so it turned out. They say 
that Shaikh Sirajuddin u.sed to be carried about the country, and that cooked 
food used to be taken along with him. and that his servants would put a hot 
pot on Shaikh Alaul Haqq's head, so that his hair got all burnt off. And 
he had to pass in this guise before the houses of his relations who were King’s 
ministers' (Beveridge's summary of llahi Bakhsh’s Khurshid-i-Jahdn 
Numd, J. A. S. B.. 189.>. p.ilOb). It is also said that Sikandar Shah , who came 

* From tlie known (fate of tlie inerrliant Plrzad (1612 A.D.). the stor\' can only refer 
to one of the Saint\ (lesceinlants anil not to the Saint himself, as the latter died 200 years 
before the presentation of the pillars by Plrzad. — H. K. ,S. 

-As ah’eady noted on p, 01. Bloehmann {Journal of the Antattr Soeletij of Ilengal, 1873, 
p. 260) says this Saint died in Beiifral in “.IS A.H. or 1357 A.D., wherea.s, from the chrono- 
gram given b,\- Muii.shi Iliihi Bakhsh, the date of his death would appear to have been 
743 A.H.. or 1342 A.D. In view of the eoiitradii tioiis m the dates given in the 
present paragrapli and attached notes, the dates reipiire further investigation and 
verification. — H. K. !S. 
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to the throne in 1358 A.D. drove 'Alanl Haqq away to Sunargaon, hut later, 
when A‘zam Shah revolted, he was permitted to return to Pandua. "Alaul 
Haqq died on the 25tti i?aja6 780 A.H. (1384 A.D.)’ and the chronogram of 

his death is as follows : — - 5^'’’ 

“ "Alaul Haqq has been united with God.” 

It is said that vhen Hazrat ‘Alaul Haqq died Hakhdum Jahaniyan 
Jahangasht’ appearetl at Pandua and performed the Janaza (funeral 
prayer) ceremony for the Saint. 

Inscription over the Door of the Enclosure of Shaikh Alaul Haqq's Tomb. 

The photograxih of the tomb enclosure, given by Ravenshaw as Plate 29 of 
his Gaur, shows no inscription over the gate : but wlien repairs were made some 
years ago a most interesting two-lined inscription in mixed Arabic and Persian 
was placed over the gate. It does not appear to have been previously recorded, 
and, so far as it can at jnesent be read, the text is as follows : — 

l/« ^ I'"* ill ^ 

^lA ‘ijdb Dis'jj: ykfi.} Id 

sjjj D y b.) Hi a^Lc ^ ) 

SjdWl — “A'ifixi. ^4^ Ujiaia. 

ob 





,b 

Ai)) 


Jilll iUl„ 



.lb 


IjAV.) 

ajj s^b 


IIsJUm 






A !| 

;r' 


Ss-j-0 



JriS AjlhSH) ja5 


y Ijbi 1 

iS ..--"I 

Ar'O V 

aH 



yAC A*i.| i^aJ) y 


S b® 

i xj.bi 
f-v . 

op 


^jtIaA 


I 4 .W yi L tl. 





He 

V 

; (<5) 


J> 

*'i 8 jA3 


iBlochmarai (.Journal uf the A.'uatk tjoriety of Bemjnt, 1873, p. 363) gives the date of 
‘Aliiul Haqq’s death as tlie 1st ifajah 800, or 30th March 1308; but if Shaildi "Alaul Haqq 
wais voTing f?nougli to liHVt? bopoino Aklii s inpiiitil sGi\fliit \\li 0 ii tlio lattor 

came to Bengal after ^izainutlcliii Auliya s dcatli lu A.O., lie must lia\e been bom 

about the beginning of tlie century. Hence, even in j 86 A.H., he must have been an 
Oldman. Makhdum Jahaniyan is ajiparently Saiyid Jalaluddin Bukhari {of Uchh) who 
died (according to the Safinatul-AuUyu p. 116) in <85 A.H,, i.e., before either of the 
supposed dates of ’Alaul Haqq s death. — H. E. S. 
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Translation. — " Alhih ! There is no god but He ! the Living, the Self- 
subsisting : neither slumber seizeth Him nor sleej) : His is w hatsoever is in the 
Heavens and whatsoever is in the Earth ! Who is he that can intercede with 
Him but l)y His own permission t He knoweth what is ])resent ivith his crea- 
tures. and what is yet to befall them : yet nought of His knowledge do they com- 
prehend save what He willeth. His 1’hrone reacheth over the Heavens and 
the Earth, and the uj)hol(ling of both burdeneth Him not : and He is the 
High, the flreat.’' {QurTtn. Surah II — Ai/alu-l- Kiirsl : Rodwell s translation, 
p. 400.) ■■ Ha d (the Angel of tlie TImnder) uttereth His praise, and the (other) 
Angels (aLo), from awe of Him " ( Qur an. Surah XIII). May their end be for- 
tunate ! (Persian) This gate has l)een erected in memory of Hazrat Shaikhul 
Islam. Crown of the Nation. Full Moon among the Saints ivho have been 
united ( v ith Allah). Accepted at the Tribunal of the Lord of the Worlds, Hope- 
ful of the mercy of the Eternal, by Shaikh Babu (?) [-i-?] Muhammad Khalidi 
(i.e.. descendant of Khalid bin Walk!) — May -Mlfib preserve him in both worlds ! 
— (for) the place of worship of the pious, the dstanah (seat) of Hazrat Sultdnul 
‘..Irifin (Sultan of the Saints), Quthul Aqldb (Pole of Poles). Slain by the love of 
the All-(tiver. Hazrat Qutbi- Alam. Makhdum Shaikh Xurul Haqq wa-sh- 
Shara 'wa-d-Din Ahmad (-i-?) T’mar bin As'ad Khalidi. Sahib Maqdnu (i.e., of 
the highest rank among Sufis). May Allrdi jwe.serve it so long as the Sun and 
Moon of the Heavens are ovei your head ().'.. Lip to the Day of Resurrection) ! 
(It was finished) on the 3ril of the month, of Rajab — May it.s dignity be 
respected ! — in the year 080 " (.A.H . i.r.. November, l.")72 A.D.). 

The inscription is jiartieidarly curious owing to it hardly referring at all to 
Ni'ir Qutbid 'Alain's father, from which the inference may be draivn that what- 
ever fame 'Alaul Haqq had as a Saint had been almost forgotten bj' the time 
this inscription was written. Its special interest however lies in the names that 
are mentioned. The reading of these is by no means certain as, in the inscrip- 
tion. Babu Midiammad looks more like Buyii Muhammad, Avhile the actual order 
of the names towards the end is 'Ahmad 'Umar i bin As ad Khalid’. The inscrip- 
tion was however undoubtedly put up .somewhere in the immediate vicinity of 
where it now is by the Imitder of tlie Qutb Shahl Mosque that lies a little to the 
north of the shrine ; aiul a reference to the pedigree of the family in the po.s.ses- 
sion of the Manager shows («) that the great grandson of .Shaikh Abdal (who 
was himself one of the great grandsons of Nur Qutbul 'Alam) ivas called 
Muhammafl and that the latter had a .son named Babu ; (b) that Nfir Qutbul 
‘Alain s real name was Ahmad and (c) that, while no .special name is assigned 
to Alaul Haq((, his father is .said to have named ■ Umar .\s ad Lahori. 
The chief importance of the in.scription is its support of the family claim to 
descent fiom Khiilid bin Walkl, and the fresh light it throws on the member 
of the family vvho built the (^utb .Shahl nio.sque.^ 

'Tills iicsci iiition has onh' very roi-cntly ( 1030) been iioticed and read, and it has not 
therefore been po.ssible to do more than intlude a mention of it m the appropriate place. 
The insi riptions at the Qutb Shfilil mosque obviou.sly need further study in the light of 
\\ liat is now recorded. — H. h. .S, 
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Genealogical Tree of the Qutbi Family of Pandua.^ 
1. ilakhdiim Shaikh ‘ Alanl Haqq in lo84 A. D. 


S. Muhammad 'Ala. S. Muhammad 

Azam. 


S. QazT. •2. S. Ahmad Nur 
Qutbul 'Alam 
{died in 1415 
A.D.). 


3. S. Afqah or Rif'atuddin. 

I 

I 1 

4. S. Zahid (died in 1455 A.D.) 8 . Ajmal. 


8. Anwar Shahid {killed in 1418 A.D. 

I 


I 

I 

8. Akmal. 


S. Siifi. 


o. 8. Ashraf 


PirMu 

■alia. 

(This 

man 

had 

two 

sons, 

but 

his branch 

of 

the 

family 

ulti- 

mately 

be- 

came 

ex- 

tiiict.) 



I I 

S. Qalandar. I 


8. Ghaus {alive 
in 1493 A.D. 

8. Darwish. 8. Ahmad. — rhZrins- 8. Quth. 

cription of 

Muzaffar 

Shah). 


8. Autad. 


8. Abdal 
(Had one 
son — 8. 
Khalilur- 
Rahman 
— but 
this 
branch 
of the 
family 
also ulti- 
mately 
became 
extinct.) 


8. Sharif. 8. Bahauddin. 0. 8. Musharraf 8. Kabir. 

(alias 8 . Raja 
or Reza). 

I 

7. 8. Ahmad. 

I 

8. 8. Mahmud. 


9. 8. Nizamuddin. 
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(concluded .) 

9. S. Xizamuddm. 

10. S. Sharafuddin 

(alive in 1648 A.D. — Sanad). 

I 

11. S . Hainiduddin . 

1 ^ 

12. S. Kablr (alive in 1648 A.D. 

I — Sanad). 


S. Nuruddin. S. DargahT. 13. S. QutbuddTn. 


14. S. Badruddln. 


S. Qamaruddin. 15. Bibi NanhT = Saiyid Shah Chand — ‘Mah 

I Wall’ (’Moon Saint’) — of 
I Eklakhi, Burdwan. 


S. Najmuddin. S. Shamsuddln. 16. Saiyid Shah Ghulam Husain 

'' y ^ (died before 1810) = Bibi Saiyid- 

No issue. I un-Nisa. 


17. Saiyid Shah Ghulam Najaf, Dakhilkar ('Revenue payer ’). 


18. Shah Barman ‘All zuHablbun-Xisa Shah Fateh ‘Ali. 

I of Eklakhi. 

I Burdwan. 

19. Bibi Sajidun-Xisa = Chaudhuri Muwahhidur-Rahman of Rol, 

Bankura. 


20. Chaudluiri Mumajjadur-Rahmaii. 

1 

21. Bihl Shainsun-Xahar (nov. living) = Dr. Muhammad Siddiq (of 

I Calcutta). 


22. Saiyid Asghar Ahmad. Saiyid Shamsur-Rahman. (Another son.) Saiyid 
(deceased). Badruzzaman. 
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'Idle Deed of the Shush {or Chhay) Hazarl Edule. 

There is a tradition tliat Sultan Husain Shah presented one Sharafuddin, 
son of Nizilmuddin (one of the descendants of Nur Quthul ‘Alam) vith 47 vil- 
lages (rent-free) for the support of the endowment-. In course of time the 
documents became decayed and were shown by Shaikh Kabir, the Superintend- 
ent for the time being, to Sultan Shuja‘. The latter made a fresh grant to 
Shaikh Kabir, dated 25th Sha'ban in the 22nd year of the reign of Shah Jahan, 
corresponding to 1058 A.H. (1C48 A.D.). The document bears the seal of 
Shah Shuja'. 


Objert3of hdtrest in the Deerpih Enclosure. 


The following are the more important objects of interest to be seen in the 
Chile, ti Dargnh enclosure.- 


' Wlitn a referenco was made to the present Manager of the Shash Hazari estate, it 
was found that the pedigree given by the late Khan Saliib was altogether different from 
the copy now at Pandua - - especially in the generations after about 1500 A.D. The Pan- 
dua version has therefore been printed in the text in spite of serious doubts as to even the 
authenticity of the latter (which is only a copy obtained from the companion of a faqlr 
who borrowed the original document some time ago and never returned it). As however 
the name of Xo. 10, Saiyid Shah Ghulam Husain, had been replaced in the pedigree by 
an entry ‘ Shah Muhammad Wali ’ (which seems to be a corruption of the title cf his 
father) the latter part has been cor. ected in the light of the following facts, as well as 
other enquiries ; (1) Buchanan Hamilton in his ‘ Pumea ’ (op. cit., p. 463) written in 1810, 

notes that the estate was then ‘ under the management of a lady named Bibi Saidun 
Nesa, widow of Golam Hoseyn.’ (2) In the precis of the enquiry made in 1829 by the thon 
Collector of Uxnajpur, Mr. J. \V. Sage, at the instance of the Board of Revenue, as to 
whether the estate w-as madcul-i-in ash or waqf, it is stated that Saiyid Shah Ghulam Xajaf, 
who was then Sajjada Nishln (i.e., in control of the estate) was the son of the late Saiyid 
Shah Ghulam Husain and his widow Bibi Saiyidun Nisa. If we take 30 years to a 
generation and count backwards from the date of the 1648 A.D. Sanad to the known 
date of Shaikh Ghaus (1493 A.H.), and forw-ard down to Bibi Shamsim-Xahar (who is still 
quite young), there is no discrepancy between the expected number of generations and the 
number as given m the pedigree, so it may be taken in its present form to be approxi- 
mately correct. — H. E. S. 

“ .4s 8 generations (or roughly 250 years) are shown in the pedigree just given between 
‘Alaul Haqq and Sharafuddin, the tradition cannot be correct as Husain Shah flourished 
about 1500 A.D., or only three or four generations after ‘Alaul Haqq. A reference to the 
confirmation in 1S41 .A.U. of the lakhtraj (rent-free) character of the Shash Hazari estate 
shows the actual facts of the case to be that a sanad was granted by Shah Shuja' in 1058 
A.H. in the name of Sharafuddin, and that Kabir (Sharafuddin’s grandson) was then 
on the gadi {Sajjada Nishin). The name of the Sirtcar in which the estates were situated 
was Jannatabad. The present Manager says that although the grant was made in 
Sharafuddin's name, he had previously resigned the management of the estate to Kabir. — 
H. E. S. 
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A. — The Chilla Khana of Nur Qutbul ‘Alam. 


This is close to the tomb of the Saint and on the west side of it. Although 
the building is old, the roof and verandah appear to have been built of late years. 
It is of brick, with stone facing, and there is a good deal of stone carving in- 
side. On the east side there are three doors, over each of which there is an 
inscription. Those to the left and right are not very legible hut, from the 
reproductions given in Ravenshaw’s Gaur [Plate 49-No. 8(a) : and Plate 52- 
No. 15], it may be seen that the former records the building of a mosque in 
the time of the short-lived Sultan Nasiruddin Ahul Mujahid Mahmud Shah 
II {Rabr II 896-?-A.H.: Spring of 1491 A.D.) by Ulugh Majlis Khan Ada, 
while the latter dates from 915 A.H. (1509 A.D.) in Husain Shah’s reign, and 
also appears to commemorate the building of a mosque by one Ulugh Tahir 
Khan. The middle inscription is more legible, and the reference to the tomb 
being in the Sufi Khana seems to show that the Saint was buried (like the 
Prophet himself) within his own house, which has now disappeared hut which 
was rebuilt in 1493 A.D. It should be noted, however, that the local people 
also refer to the Guest House (now the local Post Office) w^hich lies to the north- 
east of the main enclosure, as the Snji Khana. The Muhammad Ghaus 
mentioned in the inscription was one of the great grandsons of Hazrat Nur 
Qutbul ‘Alam. The wording of the inscription is as follows : — 

^UIJ Jjl 41)1 Jl5 

aI) ^ ( /*) diAo j 

^ Jc AUI jiS ^ 4yi| ^Uaiw] 


lii'* 41)1 4l)l ^Lc 

(aiaJI ^ ^t K l w.l| 

^ ddiKXwJ ^ AU| olii- shw ^ 


^L»J) t»5|j AJJ| tlASVj* ^J| 


Translation .- — “ Almighty Allah says : ‘ Verily the first house that was 
sounded for men is the one in blessed Bakkah (Mecca) which is a guidance to 
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all beings. In it are clear signs ; the place of Abraham ; and who enters into 
it is safe ; and Allah enjoined men to visit it, if they are able to go there ; but 
whosoever disbelieves, verily, Allah is independent of all beings.’ ( Qur’an III, 
verses 90 to 92.) In this Sufi building the Tomb of the Pole (Qutb) of Poles 
was built, who was slain by the love of the All-giver, the Shaikh of Shaikhs 
Hazrat Shaikh Nurul Haqq wa-sh-Shara‘ wa-d-Din Saiyid Qutb ‘Alam — May 
Allah purify his beloved heart and may Allah illuminate his grave ! This 
house was built in the reign of the just, liberal and learned Sultan, the Defender 
of Islam and of the Muslims, Shamsudduniya waddin Abu Nasr Muzaffar 
Shah, the Sultan — May Allah perpetuate his kingdom and rule and may He 
elevate his condition and dignity ! This house was built during the khilafat 
of Shaikhul Islam the Shaikh of Shaikhs, son of the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus — May Almighty AUah ever protect him ! Dated the 17th 
of the blessed Ramazan 898 A.H.” (2nd July 1493 A.D.). 


B.— Inscription in the kitchen. 

Just to the north of the Chilla Khdna lies the Saint’s kitchen, in the pas- 
sage of which, fixed over the door leading out to the north, is to be found a very 
beautiful inscription of the time of Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah I, in whose person 
the House of Ilyas Shah was restored to the throne of Bengal in 1442 A.D. It 
records the construction of the tomb of an Imam (possibly that of the 
immediate successor to Shaikh Zahid, the grandson of Hazrat Nur Qutbul 
‘Alam,) by one Latif Khan, and is dated the 28th Zil Hijja, 863 A.H. (26th 
October 1459 A.D.). The inscription — a reproduction of which is given 
on Plate VI — runs thus — 

|j| 7 ^j*Jl 

44)1 JG O 

olL*.) J.iil'1 j O ^ 7 

JtiiJl j)j j^l| sliaJ) j|0 

^ ijJjj AsarJl ^0 

^ Dili AjDoIaI ^ 

J 4il| (U!.-^ fyM) 

* 4n'xl*.)| 44)| v ^(A ^ 
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Translation . — Almighty Allah says; ' Every soul shall taste of death ’ 
(Qur'an, 111, 182). He also .says, ‘ When their time is come, they shall nei- 
ther retard nor advance it an hour ' (Qur'an, X, 50). He also says, ‘ Every- 
thing on earth fadeth, but the face of thy Lord remaineth full of glory and 
honour,’ (Qur’an, LV, 26). 

“Onr revered Master, the Teacher of Imams, the Proof of the Congregation, 
the Sun of the Faith, the Testimony of Islam and of the Muslims, who bestowed 
advantages upon the poor and the indigent, the Guide of Saints and of such as 
wish to be guided, ]ias.sed away from this transient world to the everlasting 
mansion on the 28th Zil IJijja, a Monda}', of the year 863, during the reign of 
the Sultan of Sultans, the Protector of the countries of the Faithful, 
Nasirudduniya waddin AbCd Muzaffar Mahmiid Shah, the Sultan — Ma^' 
Allah keep him in safety and security ! This tomb was erected by the great 
Khan, Latif Khan — May Allah protect him against evils and misfortunes!” 

C. — Sijcld-Gdh. OR Praying -.STATION. 

The front wall of the kitchen pa.ssage serves as a before which 

persons visiting the ChiUa Khdna can perform their devotions; and on the 
cast face of this wall is fixeil a very big inscribed stone, the reading of which 
is as follows : — 

H JJJ| ^ii ijj ; ix £ ^1 JiS 

Jo'a'I lAi O 


y; 

Ul.^,) 

sL2 1 ^ bjti 



^.'1 ^ 







iijj I ^LlaJ..wJi 





^L' 



U] 

d5^' 






3 ^UJ 1 

o r 
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Translation . — “ The Prophet — May Allah's blessing rest upon him ! — says : 
‘ He M'ho builds a mosque for Allah, shall have a castle built for him by Allah 
in Paradise.’ This mosque was built in the reign of the Just and Liberal 
Sultan Shamsudduiiiya waddin Abfd Muzaffar Yusuf Shah, the Sultan, 
son of Barbak Shah, the Sultan, son of Mahmud Shah the Sultan — May Allah 
perpetuate his kingdom and sovereignty ! — by the exalted Majlis, Majlisul 
Majalis — May Almighty Allah exalt his dignity in both worlds ! And this 
took place on Friday, the 20th Rujab — May its dignity be respected I — of 
the year 884, according to the era of the flight of the Prophet, upon whom 
may .Allah’s blessing and peace rest !” 




The Nasiruddin ilahniad SI, ah 
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It is clear that this fine inscription originally belonged to a mosque built 
in 884 A.H. (1479 A.D.) in the reign of Yusuf Shah ; and that it has been 
brought to the shrine from elsewhere. A reproduction of the inscription will 
be found as Plate 47 of Ravenshaw’s Gaur. 


D. — Mo.sque of QazT Nur. 

This is a three-domed brick mosque which lies immediately to the 
north of the tomb of Makhduni ‘Alaul Haqq. Its dimensions are 58 feet 
by 24 feet. There is no inscription over the door'. 

It is said that one QazT Nur endowed a landed property at QiizThatta 
(near the Raikhan DighI, 3 miles to the north-west) for the proper 
up-keep of this mosque. The income of this property is still about Rs. 500 
per annum and is included in the revenues of the Shnsh Hnzari Estate. 


E. — Mitha Talao, or Sweet Tank. 

On the east side of the shrine enclosure there is a tank, said to have 
been dug in the time of ‘ Alaul Haqq. The ghnts are made of stone taken 
from the neighbouring ruined buildings. Some years ago a carved stone 
from the pulpit of the Adina Mosque w'as found at the east ghat'-. 


F. — Bahisht-ka-Daruazah . or Gate of Paradise. 

This is a small one-domed building south-east of the tomb of Hazrat Nur 
Qutb ‘Alam. It is said that Sliaikh Zahkl, grandson of Nur Qutbul ‘Alam, 
was born in this building, which thus became .sacred, and pilgrims vi.sit it with 
the hope that their sins will be forgiven in the ne.xt world. Over the gateway 
there is an inscription in curious characters, but onh' Yd Allah and 
Yd Fatdh are legible. It is .said that Ism A^zarn (the Greatest Name of 
Allrdi) is written on it. The common belief is that persons haunted by 
evil spirits are freed from them on approaching the door of this sacred place, 
and crowds of superstitious people are to be seen surrounding the spot to 
w itness the interesting ceremonies by which evil spirits are exorcised when 
these are being performed. 


' Ttii.s mosque has now — li)30 — been repaired (and moilernised) by BIbi Sliamsun- 
Naliar, tlie eldest surviving descendant of tlie Saint. — H. E. S. 

- It is said that a Hindu jogi once pre.sented to the Saint a touch-stone wliich, 
hoaever, was thrown by the Saint into this tank. When the jojfi afterwards dived into 
the tank to recover the stone he was surprised to find innumerable touch-stones at the 
bottom of the tank. With some difficulty the Jogii found his own stone, and afterwards 
settled in a place close to Rangamatia wliich was henceforth called Jogia -Isan. 
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G.— The Kald Patthar, or Black Stone. 

This is a little east of the tomb of ‘Alaul Haqq and is the tomb of a child 
named Inayatullah, the son of a nobleman of Sabzawar in Khurasan. The 
tomb is made of black basalt. The child was buried on the 1st of Ramazan 
1017 A.H. (1608 A.D.) ; and the inscription on the stone is as follows : — 

* y^\ 4l)| 

isy .dill jy ,^'1 

' I ♦ j y 

Translalioji . — “This is the tablet on the tomb of the innocent child 
Inayatullah, son of Tahir Muhammad, son of Imamuddin Husain, son of 
Sultan ‘ All, of Sabzawar — May Allah illuminate his resting place ! 1st 
Ramazan 1017 A.H.” (November 29th, 1608 A.D.). 

H. — Tomb of Shek Khan. 

Close to the Raid Patthar there is the tomb of Sher Khan, son of Jawhar 
Khan, It i.s said that he was a soldier in the service of the nobleman of 
Sabzawar, 


I, — Tombs of Shaikh Afqah and Shaikh Anwae, 

'lliey were respectively the eldest and the youngest sons of Nfir Qutbul 
‘Alam, Shaikh Afqah(or Rifatuddin, as he is called in the pedigree given by 
llahi ilakhsh) was celebrated for his humility. His tomb is beside his father's. 
Shaikh Anwar is said to have died a martyr at Sunargaon at the hands of 
Raja Kalis. He was famous for his generosity and used to have sheep 
fattened and killed for the faqirs, though he did not touch meat himself. 
Bet ween the tombs of the two brothers are those of two other brothers named 
Mii'inul Islam and ‘Ainul Islam, who were devoted servants of Nur Qutb. 
MunshT llahi Bakhsh, the author of the ‘ Khurshid-i-Jahdn Numd (from 
which most of these notes on the Qutbi family are drawn), suggests that the 
first of these may have been the Mu'inuddin ‘Abbas, the father of Badrul- 
Islaiii, who — according to the author of the Riydzu-s-Saldtln — was slain by 
Raja Kims before 1415 A.D, for refusing to pay him any respect. 

J. — Tomb of Shaikh Zahid. 

Shaikh Zahid was the son of Shaikh Afqah and grandson of Nur Qutbul 
'Alam. His tomb is beside his father’s on the south side and his prayer stone 
lies just to the west. He had ten sons. His death took place on the 17th 
RabVul Avncul 860 A.H. (1455 A.D.). The chronogram of his death is — 


“ He had no love for the world.” 
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K. — The Blhl Mahal. 

This was the house for the harem of the Saint Nur Quthul ‘Alam. It lies 
north of the shrine and is now a heap of ruins. From the enamelled 
bricks lying on the site it is assumed that the building was faced with glazed 
bricks. It is said that the ground storey lies under these heaps of brick. 
Some carved stone lintels are still Ijdng on the spot. 


L. — Stone Capital. 

A huge circular stone block, 6 feet 9 inches in diameter and 3 feet 6 inches 
thick, lies to the south of the d/aAoZ. It seems to be the capital of a 
stone column, and a photograph of it has been given in Ravenshaw’s Gaur 
(Fig. 1: Plate 30). The local people call it the Bath -seat of Nur Qutbul 
Alam. In 1896 this stone was moved by the then Manager of the Estate and 
a hole dug to search for supposed hidden treasure. The hole is still visible, 
and brickwork to a great depth can be seen in the hole. 


M. — The Musdfir Khana, ob Guest House, and Gate. 

These buildings lie outside the enclosure of the dargdh and to the north- 
east of it. The Musdfir Khdna itself (which is also referred to by the local 



Fig. 20. — Copper Drums of Nawwab Mir Qasim Khan, in front of the Cate 
of the Musa6r Kliana. 
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people as the Sufi Khana) is now used as a post office. The "ate was built 
of carved tiles, traces of which are still existing in the walls, but the building 
is no longer in its original form and the roof is now covered with old Mooden 
beams and bargas (small cross beams). The sill of the gateway is a black 
basalt stone and bears the signs of the Zodiac. On one of the jambs of this 
gateway are some marks said to have been caused by a /uf/ir named Dokor- 
posh,^ or Khirka-posh (He of the tattered clothes) who, the leireud says, 
arrived at the gate, hungry and foot-sore and, on being refused admittance, 
dashed his head against the jamb. He was afterwards admitted to take a 
share of the food when decently dres.sed, and, it is said, revenge;! himself on 
the authorities by making bis clothes eat the meal set before him. 

N. — Copper Drums. 

Tw'o large copper drums are still lying near the gate of the M ufulfir K hfnia. 
It is said that they were presented bvNawwab Qasim Khan (Xawwiib Xazim 
of Bengal)' who.se name is engraved on the border of one of the drums. 

It is said that they were u.sed to call the gue.sts to their meals. 

'■i. The Qutb Slidhi Masjid. 

[Built by a ilember of the Qutbl Family in 990 A.H. (15S2 A.D.).] 

The Qutb Shahl Mosque lies midway between the shrine of Nur Qutbul 
‘Alani and the Eklakhi Mausoleum. It is built of brick and stone and 
had ten domes. The roof has fallen in, but the w'alls and the pulpit are stand- 
ing. Its dimensions are 82 feet 6 inches by 37 feet 8 inches. From the in- 
scription it appears that it was built in 990 A.H. (1-582 A.D.) by Makhdum 
Shaikh, .son of Muhammad al-Khalidi who was a descendant of Nhr Qutb. It 
was called the Qutb Shdhl Masjid, as a mark of resjwct to the Saint Nur 
Qutbul ‘Alam. The following is the two-line in.scription in TugJira 
characters over the doorwaj' : — 

JJJ I 

^ ]sit 

^ If tho true name be Dokorposh, this may be the Makliclum (Jhiribul Husain 
Dokorposh who is buried near the mosque (6 miles north-cast of Kaij^anj in tlie Jlinajpur 
District) noticed by Buchanan Hamilton ( //istoWcu/ Description of Dinnjpnr^ P- — - 
H. E. S. 

- He was sii<-(-cssor to Mir Ja‘far an<l wasilefeated in the buttle of Biixar ITh-l A.D. 
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Fig. 21 . — Qutb Shahl Masji l. or doUlen Mosque, Pitndun. 
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Translation . — “The Prophet— May the blessings and peace of Allah be 
upon him ! — has said, ‘Whoever in this world has erected a mosque for Allah, 
AUah will build for him seventy palaces in Paradise.’ This mosque was 
built by our great and respected Makhdum Shaikh, son 'of Muhammad al- 
Khalidl who was the Supeiwisor of the abode of the Pole of Poles and Leader 
of the Pious. He was a follower of Shaikh Nur — May Allah extend 
his shadow and make his past deeds fruitful ! This mosque is called the 
Qutb Shahi Mo.sque, audits Chronogram is ‘Makhdum ‘Ubaid Raii’.”^ 
By taking the numerical value of the Arabic letters of the last sentence, 
the date is seen to be 990 A.H. 



Fi'j. 22. — Pulpit of the Qutb Stialil Mosque. 


1 That is “ Makhdum who is the humble servant, hopeful (of God’s mercy).’’ As 
has already been noted in note 1, p. 110, this inscription, as well as the other two at this 
mosque, require further study. From the inscription over the gate of the tomb 
enclosui'o of ‘Alaul Haqq, the real name of the builder may be Makhdum Shaikh 
Bfibu. son of Muhammad KhalidI — H. E. S. 
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There is another inscription over the pulpit which runs as follows : — 

ii I: ^ |4j|0 i lii 

j| j3 A/*] AJ * ^J3 ^1 j I 

^ i q q p AAw 


As quoted, the meaning of this inscription is more or less uninteUigible, 
and they do not yield the date 993 A.H. given on the stone. Perhaps the 
correct reading of the last line would be * j '-r^J <Aaa.w« 

which yields 993 A.H. The purport of the above verse might then be said 
to be : “ Look well at this bird who is always inclined to live in the desert. 
With his beak he utters a melody of the true faith like the morning breeze. 
This chronogram was revealed by the grace (of Allah) and was accepted. 
‘ The foundation of the mosque adorned by Makhdum ’ in the year 993.” 

There is an entrance gate attached to this mosque ; but it is now past 
repair. This gate had an inscription but it is no longer traceable. The 
text and translation of the inscription are reproduced here (with sUght cor- 
I’ections) from Beveridge’s notes on the Khurshid-i-Jahdn Numd (loc. 
cit., p. 210):- 


Ju>.asv--* 


^aaJj 

1^1 


|j>4> 






^oJLsJ) 


iiTJjl) - As-sAoJ 4JJ| *1^^ s|j 

^ j 3 ) q qf*' AW - 0:0.*^® wb 


Translnlion . — “ The gate of this mosque «'as built by the hum))le Fmfir 
Makhdum Sliaikh, son of Muhammad al-Khalidi, who was the disciple of 
him of high rank, the Sun of the Sky of lleUgion, and the Moon of the Mine 
ofTruth, aCluidetotheM'ayof Spirituality, the Exalted Makhdum, Makhdum 
Qutb-i-‘Alam — May Allah illuminate his grave ! The gate of the mosque was 
finished in the year 993 ” (A.H. : 1585 A.D.). 


This mosque is sometimes called the Sona Masjid (Golden mosque). It 
seems that the name Sona originated from the gilding of the carved work on 
the face of the walls as well as on the -crowns of the turrets. 
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Translation . — “ The Prophet — ^May the blessings and peace of Allah be 
upon him ! — has said, ‘Whoever in this world has erected a mosque for Allah, 
Allah will build for him seventy palaces in Paradise.’ This mosque was 
built by our great and respected Makhdum Shaikh, son 'of Muhammad al- 
Khalidl who was the Supervisor of the abode of the Pole of Poles and Leader 
of the Pious. He was a follower of Shaikh Nur — May Allah e.xtend 
his shadow and make his past deeds fruitful ! This mosque is called the 
Qutb Shahi Mosque, and its Chronogram is ‘Makhdum ‘Ubaid Raji’.”* 
By taking the numerical value of the Arabic letters of the last sentence, 
the date is seen to be 99b A.H. 



Firj. 22. — Pulpit of the Qutb Shalil Mos(jue. 


' That is “ Makhdum who is the humble servant, hopeful (of God’s morcj )." As 
has already been noted in note 1, p. 110, this inscription, as well as the other two at this 
mosque, require further study. From the inscription over the gate of the tomb 
eiiclosuro of ‘Alaul Haqq, the real name of the builder may bo Makhdum Shaikh 
Bfibu. son of Muhammad Khaliiil — H. K. S. 
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There is another inscription over the pulpit which runs as foUows : — 
jLsii/* ii 4: ^ 

J| j3 ^jL A/»I 4J * j| 

^ A q qp (ii« 


As quoted, the meaning of this inscription is more or less uninteUigible, 
and they do not yield the date 993 A.H. given on the stone. Perhaps the 
correct reading of the last line wmdd be * j '-r^J iSsx^^ 

which yields 993 A.H. The purport of the above verse might then be said 
to be ; “ Look well at this bird who is always inehned to hve in the desert. 
With his beak he utters a melody of the true faith like the morning breeze. 
This chronogram was revealed by the grace (of Allah) and was accepted. 
‘ The foundation of the mosque adorned by Makhdum ’ in the year 993.” 

There is an entrance gate attached to this mosque ; but it is now past 
repair. This gate had an inscription but it is no longer traceable. The 
text and translation of the inscription are reproduced here (with slight cor- 
rections) from Beveridge’s notes on the Khurshtd-i-Jahdn Numd {loc. 
c.it.,'p. 210):- 

^aaJ| (j.* 

ilo.**! 

CjJjjl Sjj 

^ A q qp fib*/ - tS^.***^ 


iia^s^ll joJ 

- 4*.:bA< 0 aSl 


Translation . — “ The gate of this mosque was built by the huml>le Faqir 
Makhdum Shaikh, son of Muhammad al-Khalidi, who was the disciple of 
him of high rank, the Sun of the Sky of Ilehgion, and the Moon of the Mine 
of Truth, a Guide to the M’ay of Spirituality, the Exalted Makhdum, Makhdum 
Qutb-i-‘Alam — May Allah illuminate his grave ! The gate of the mosque was 
fini.shed in the year 993 ” (A.H. : 1585 A.D.). 


This mosque is sometimes called the Sana Masjid (Golden mosque). It 
seems that the name Sana originated from the gilding of the carved work on 
the face of the walls as well as on the-erowns of the turrets. 
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Fig. 23. — Eklal'hi Mausoleum, Pandua. 
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Architectural Notes on the huildiiifj. 

(а) Pierced work in the. icindoirs . — There are two windows in each of the 
short walls of the mosque, containing pierced stone work for ventilation such 
as is to he seen in many mosques at daur. 

(б) The construction of the mosque is excellent though it was built with 
materials collected from other buildings. The walls are curved at the 
cornices to imitate the appearance of a bungalow. 

(c) The hemispherical domes rested on pointed arches which were built 
over the pillars. When the pillars .sunk, the arches cracked and the thrirst 
of the broken arches caused the domes to fall. 

(d) The pillars in the middle of the mosque are all clumsy, and they 
collajised when the roof fell in. They have now been .set up and the floor 
has been terraced. 

(e) Tiio Chabutra in front of the puli)it (vide bottom right corner of 
Fig. 22) is a peculiar feature of this moscjue. It seems to be a grave of 
some fakir who was buried in the mo.sque after it fell into disrepair. 


4. The Ekl.akhI M.ausoleum. 

[Probable date of construction c. 1412-15 A. I).] 

This is a brick building, with a .single lofty dome, which lies a short rlistance 
to the jiorth-east of the Qutb Shfdil Mosque. Its dimensions are 78 feet 
6 inches by 74 feet 6 inches, the inner diameter of the dome being 48 feet 
6 inches. The door openings are G feet 7i inches by 13 feet G inches and the 
walls are 13 feet thick. Its name is due to the tradition that it cost a lakh 
of ru];ees. Though the materials are chiefly brick, it is the handsomest 
building in the place. The external walls are ornamented by carved tiles 
and the ceiling of the dome is neatly plastered and covered with ornamerital 
work. Its interior is an octagon which is only lighted through the four small 
doors, one on each side. Over the entrance door is a lintel with a Hindu 
idol carved on it. and round the doorway are other stones on which may be 
detected partial representations of the human figure ; the original carvings 
must therefore have been of Hindu origin. There are three graves inside. 
The author of Riynzu-s-Salfitin states that one tomb is that of Jaliiluddin, 
the son of Raja Kans, and that the other two belong to Jalaluddin’s wife 
and son. Mimshi Ilahl Bakhsh, the author of the Khurshid-i-Jahdn Numd, 
was inclined to think that the western tomb, which is the highest, is that 
of Sultan Jalaluddin ; that the one to the east is of his son Sultan Ahmad 
Shah ; and that the middle one is the tomb of his wife. 
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There are two stone posts at the head of the tombs of Jalaluddin and 
Ahmad Shah. The stone on that of the latter is raised a little above the level 
of the tomb, which shows that the grave belongs to a martyr. The stone 
post of Jalaluddin’s tomb is on the same level with the tomb, and so it is 
known that he died a natural death. 

The architecture of this building is of the usual Indo-Saracenic style, 
and the period seems to be about that of Jalaluddin’s reign. Possibly it was 
built by his father. Raja Kans. As already noted on page 66, it is almost 
identical in structure with the so-called CJilkd Masjid at Gaur near the 
Qadam Rasul building. 


Notes on the construction of the building. 

(a.) Cells . — There are four cells in the walls inside the building. These 
were intended for the readers of the Qur'an. The blessings of AUah were 
generally invoked on behalf of the deceased on every completion of the reading 
of the whole Quran. It is beheved that “ Hafizes ” (persons who know 
the Qur’an by heart) were paid by the estate for such readings. 

(h) Peculiar construction of the Entrance door . — The chief door, 
or public entrance to the east, has its threshold sloping down towards 
the main room where the Royal graves are lying, a construction making it 
natural for persons entering the room to bend the head towards the graves 
of the Kings as a mark of respect. It is possible that it was into this building 
that Raja Kans called Shaikh Badrul Islam, the son of Shaikh Mudnuddin 
•Abbas, before he was executed by drowning. His object was to induce 
the Shaikh to bend his head towards him as he entered the room, but the 
Shaikh, when entering, thrust forward his legs first and thus avoided saluting 
the Raja whom he regarded as a Kafir (infidel).^ 

(c) Grooves in the window frames . — The other door openings, or rather 
windows, bear grooves in the stone sills and hntels, which were probably 
intended to enable these openings to be closed with iron rods. The windows 
are now pro^dded with wire-netting, and the main door is also closed with the 
same material and locked. From the stone bearings near the entrance it 
appears that a wooden door was originally provided for the building. 

(d) The crowns of the turrets. — The turrets at the four comers of the 
building have lost their capitals, so that these cannot be restored in the absence 
of any old drawings or photographs to show their original appearance. 

(e) As may be seen from Fig. 23, this building has also a curvature 
in the walls at the cornices to imitate the ordinary appearance of a bungalow. 


^ It may also be added witli reference to the supposed connection of Raja Kans with 
the Eklakhi building that local tradition states that when the Raja obtained supreme 
power over Bengal after the death of the last of the short-lived successors of Ghiyasud- 
din, out of contempt for Muhammadanism he used the adjacent Adina mosque as his 
Kacherl (Magistrate’s Court or Zamindari Office). — H. E. S. 




HAZRAT-PANDUA. 
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(/) Carved ornamentation in the brickwork . — There are two broad bands 
of richly decorated brickwork below the cornice. The ornamentation is 
very varied in design, and no single pattern is often repeated. 

5. The AdTna Mosque. 

This celebrated mosque was built by Sikandar Shah, between 766 and 776 
A.H. (1364 — 1374 A.D.). Though partly in ruins, it is the most remarkable 
existing example of Muslim architecture of that period. It is a quadrangular 
building consisting of cloisters, which surround a central area of the same form. 
It. extends -5074 feet from north to south and 285| feet from east to west. 
On the east side, through which the building is entered by an insignificant 
door, the cloisters are 38 feet wide, and have 3 aisles. The total space is 
subdivided bj' means of transverse brick walls and stone pillars into 108 
squares, each of which w'as once covered with a small dome. The northern 
and southern sides are constructed on the same pattern, but, being shorter, 
had only 39 and 51 domes respectively in each. The western range of 
cloisters, being 64 feet in breadth, had 5 (instead of 3) aisles, but as the centre 
is occupied by the Nave of the mosque the number of domes on this side was 
only the same as that of the eastern cloister, viz., 108. The number of domes 
covering the cloisters was therefore 306 in aU. The height of all these cloisters 
was about 20 feet, including a broad ornamented cornice. Towards the 
quadrangle they opened inwards with arches, which corresponded to the 
squares^. On the outside to the north, east, and south, there are many 
small windows, highly decorated with carved tiles disposed in arches. The 
western wall, except for four small doors, and a window' high up in the Central 
Hall, is devoid of openings, but inside there are the usual niches towards 
which the w'orshippers turned their faces, when at prayer. Many of these 
are polished and highly carved. In the southern wing of the western cloister 
where the common people worshipped, the niches correspond to the IS rows 
of arches which form the cloisters. The northern w ing of the same 
cloister only differs in so far as it contains, next to the Central Hall, a 
raised platform called the Bddshdh-ka-Takht, which will be described later. 
This is supported upon thick columns, about eight feet high. The adjacent 
wall contains three niches and two doors, w'hich are minutely carved and 
ornamented with passages from the Qur'an. These doors communicate 
directly with a room on the same level called by the name of Sikandar ’s 
Chamber. This is 42 feet square, and was formerly covered by nine domes. 
The outer front of the west side, though rendered irregular by the projec- 
tion of Sikandar’s Chamber, is the best preserved portion of the building, 
and is highly ornamented. The w’estern wall, up to a height of 11 feet is of 
stone, but above this is brickwork subdivided into minute sections and most 
elaborately carved. The doors on this side, which are of stone, are the parts 
which have been executed in the best taste. 


1 These cloisters have nearly all fallen down and only the bases of the double row of 
columns and portions of the inside walls are standing to-day. 
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Fig. 24. — Ad'ina Mosque, Pandua : General view of Nave. 
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Notes on the construction of the Mosque. 

(а) As Sikandar Shah at the heginning of his reign was occupied in warring 
against the Hindus of Sylhet, and as many stones from what must have heen 
Hindu temples are found in the Adina Mosque, it is possible that he was a 
strict Musalman and encouraged his subjects to be converted to Islam. If 
so, this would explain why he erected such a large mosque, so that all the 
Muslim inhabitants of Pandua could gather in one place for their Friday 
prayers. The building, however, is not specially well designed, e.g., very 
little care was taken to ensure sufficient light, and the Badshah-ka-Takht is 
dark even in the da^'time. 

(б) The projecting portion of the building on the west side for the chamber 
of Sikandar Shah was an after-thought and it was most probably added by 
Sikandar Shah for the members of the Royal family, where they used to sit 
and take rest just before prayer time. There were windows in the south 
and west walls of this chamber, which were filled in with stone trellis-work. 

(c) There was apparently no means of mounting the Takht from the 
interior ; the only way of entering was through the two small doors in the west 
wall of the Takht through the chamber of Sikandar Shah. 

{d) The Bddshah-ka-Takht was originally paved with beautiful slabs of 
black basalt, but nearly all have now disappeared and their place is taken by 
a wooden platform. In the shrine of Shah Jalal at Pandua several stone 
slabs can be seen in the cornice of the Chilla Khana and at the entrance 
to the shrine. These were probably brought from the Bddshdh-ka-Takht. 
There were railings on three sides of the Takht but no traces of them have 
been found. It is said that these railings originally belonged to a Buddhist 
temple. 

(e) There is ornamented terracotta brickwork on the west wall of the 
mosque which is profusely decorated with geometrical drawings and shows 
how advanced ait was in Bengal in the l-lth Century. That on the western 
wall of the Takht is beyond praise. Marks of unfinished work however 
are still to be seen here and there, as if the building w as never properly 
finished. 

(/) The window openings of the mosque on three sides are all blocked up 
now with plain Gaur bricks. It would be better if they were rebuilt with 
jdli (pierced stone) work from the materials lying on the site. 

(g) Cement coating over the tops of the exposed walls of the cloisters, 
etc., to protect them from the rain is not very pleasing to the eyes. If more 
funds were available the tops of these walls might be rebuilt, say about one 
foot deep, wdth brickwork in cement with raked joints. The facing of the walls 
which have fallen down might also be rene .ved with old bricks set in cement. 

{h) There were fluted pillars at the four corners of the mosque. The 
remains of the two on the western front show how good workmanship was at 
the time the building was erected. 


9 
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(/) The stone pillars for supporting the arches and domes are of beautiful 
construction. Thev are square at the base, the middle portion is rounded 
with a slight taper and the capitals are cut slantwise. 

(J) A [lortion of broken wall above the existing roof shows that the 
domes of the roof were hidden by a parapet. 

{k) .1 fftinh iiiiiide the mosque . — Though it is most objectionable to bury 
any one inside a mosque, it is said bj’ the local people that a faqir used to 
live here when the mosque was full of jungle, and that, when he died, his 
disriphe- buried him in the western cloister, close to the main Hall. 

(/) A drainage hole in the east wall is closed by a stone crocodile with 
a lai'oe head and trunk, the mouth of which served to carry off the rain w'ater 
from the compound. 

(ill) Tl'cic are two very large lotus flower rosettes in the we“t wall of the 
central hall apparently placed there for the sake of beauty. There are other 
carved lotos flowers below the Takht and in the west wall of Sikandar’s 
chamber. These, as well as the Ungam which is to be seen high up on the 
western nail of the main Hall, may have been brought from a Hindu temple. 


General t 'unningharn’s remarks <m the absence of any Entrance Gateway 

to the Ad'ina Mosque. 

The mo.'t remarkable feature about this great masjid is the total absence 
of an\ entrance gateway. There are two small doors in the back nail, but 
tlie.-je an- mere posterns or private entrances for the convenience of the King 
and the Mullahs. There is also a small arched opening in the middle of the east 
side, n liich was no doubt intended for public use ; but this is a simple doorway 
or pa>sase through the walls, unmarked by any projecting nings or rising 
battlements. The real public entrance I believe to have been at the south- 
east corner of the cloisters, where the three archways at the eastern end of 
the south cloisters are left open, so that the people would enter at once into 
the south and the east cloisters from the outside. As this arrangement 
uttcrh' .spoils the symmetry of the building, it was most probably an after- 
thought when the single small door in the middle of the east side was found 
utterly insufficient.” (Report, p. 91.) 


The Great Central Hall. 

The large central room which forms the Nave of the mosque is 64 feet long 
and 33 feet w ide. On each side, it has five arched openings. The roof was a 
long vault, a simple continuation of the main front arch which spanned the 
whole breadth of the room. Both lines of the vaulted roof are indistinctly 
marked against the top of the back wall. It is not knowm whether the front 
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opening of this grand vault was screened in at the top or whether the whole was 
protected with a vail above the arch opening: but it is probable that the 
opening on the east side was capped by a lofty battlement. The height of the 
roof was about 60 feet. 


The Qihla on the West Wall of the Transept. 

The back wall of the Central Hall has the usual Qihla, or prayer niche, 
in the middle, with a pulpit on the north side. The whole of the back wall 
is very richly decorated, but the carving is shallow and affords a strange contrast 



Fiij. 26 . — Qibla of the AdJua Mosque. 


to the deep cutting of some Hindu door jambs w hich are placed horizontally 
in a single line, touching end to end, just below the two lines of Arabic writing 
containing sentences from the Qur’an in ornamental Knjic and Tughra 
character. 
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The reading and translation of the inscriptions on this wall are given 
below ; — 

Inscription {in Kufic character) on the wall at a great height : — 

“ In the name of Allah the Merciful, the Compassionate.” 

^ 4Ul 4JJ| ill 11 

There is no God but Allah and Muhammad is the Prophet of Allah.” 

Tughra inscriptions containing extracts from the Qur'an : — 

I 

* j l^j) b 4i)l JlS 

“ Said Almightj- Allah ‘ 0 people, ivho beheve, bend in prayer, touch 
your forehead to the ground, and worship.’ ” 

I uj ^ ^ I 

j 4i)'j ^'‘1 1^'* id'l r^xi Lil j_ylbt't ^1 JI3 

^1 HI (*1 ; («b|^ 

ii)b H«.i: ^ 

)) *11)1 J 4U) Die 1) ^jjl (3^-" j J 

Translation. — ’ Almighty Allah said ; ‘ He only who builds mosques 
for Allah, and who beheveth.in Him and in the la.st day. and observeth 
prayer, and payeth alms, and dreadeth none but Allah, may be counted 
among those who are rightly guided. Do ye take the giving of drink to 
pilgrims or building a house for Allah to be equal in value to him who 
beheveth in Allah and the last day and exerts him&elf in the path of 
Allah '■ They are not held equal by Allah • for Allah guideth not the 
unrighteous” [QurTin, Surah IX, Verses 18 and 19 — (.slightly altered)]. 


The Puljiit. 

On the right hand of the Qibla Ls a Mimbar (pulpit) from which the Imam 
preached to the peofde. It is built of black basalt {Sang-i-Milsd — Stone of 
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Moses) ciiriouslj’ wrought with carved work, and the ascent to this pulpit is 
by a flight of steps of the same material. Underneath the Mimbar is a small 



Fig. ‘26. — Mimbar, or Pulpit, of the Adzna Mosque. 


square chamber, tastefidly ornamented with carvings. Among other deco- 
rations, it contains a very beautiful reproduction of a circular hanging lamp 
or incense burner. The railings and two steps of the pulpit are missing and 
the greater portion of the roof of the upper chamber is gone. It would 
be a good thing if the missing steps and railings could be replaced. As 
regards the roof, possibly it was originally furnished with a small dome 
similar to that of the pulpit in the Qiitb Shdhi Masjid (vid-i Fig. 22). 
Pulpits of many mosques in Egypt are also provided with small domes. 

In the broken portion of the steps is to be seen the head of a hon which is 
supposed to have formed a part of the throne of a Hindu King. There are 
other Hindu idols in a broken condition in the door sills and in the mihrdbs 
(prayer -niches) all over the mosque. 
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The Badshah-ka-Takht. 

This upper room, which is situated directl\- to the north of the Central 
Hall, Mas intended to provide separate accommodation for the King and his 
family during services. It occupies five bays in the three back aisles and is 
covered by 15 domes. Tn place of the usual fluted stone columns, massive 
octagonal stone piers Mere used to carry the heavy weight of the stone floor 
of the Takht. and. above these, come fluted pillars that suj)port the arches 
that carry the domes. With the few adjacent bays in the south and east 
this is the onl\- portion of the mosque that still retains its roof. The domes 
most probably owe their safety to the massive pillars of the lower storey 
which gave extra stability to the arches above them, while at the same time 
they offered no temptation to the spoiler to carry them oif. The ten-foot stone 
shafts in the rest of the cloisters were not difficult to remove and, in con- 
sequence, several scores of them have disappeared. There are three 
prayer niches in the west wall of the Takht which are .surrounded with beautiful 
ornamental Tughra inscriptions and with fine carvings all over the surface. 
Over the entrance to the chamber of Sikandar 8hah, there is also an inscription 
in Tughra character wltich contains the Kalimah Shali'tdaf (Confession of 
Faith of a Muslim). 

The reading and translation of the inscriptions on the west wall of the 
Bddshah-ka-Takht are given below. The first is taken from the Ayat-u-l- 
Kiirs'i (Throne Verses) chapter of the Qur'an and as it is the same as the 
first few lines of the inscription over the gate of the enclosare of 'Aliul Haqq’s 
tomb {vide pp. 109-10) it need not be repeated here. The rest are also from 
the Qur'an and run as follows ; — 


I > 

Ud b ) sd)l ,^) 


Translatioyi. — “ Verily Allah and His angels bless the Prophet. Bless ye 
him, 0 Believers, and salute him with salutations of Peace." (Surah XXXIII, 
verse 56.) 

At) I ^^,jb JJJ I (JaJ 

.,1 
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Fig, 27. — Ocneral view of the UatlsIiali-ka-Takht, Adina Mon'^ue. 
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^ jBI iJj^J <Aft:s-> ■■ - IiAj^ aIiIj ^ 

AJJl i.Jli l»Sj ^!t\y J|j,-i| 4*/o 

O ^ 


Translation . — ‘‘Now hath Allah in truth verified unto his Apostle the 
vision wherein He said, ‘ Ye shall surely enter the Sacred Mosque (of Mecca) 
if Allah please, in full security, having your heads shaved, and vour hair 
cut : ye shall not fear : for Allah knoweth that which ye know not, and He 
hath appointed for you, besides this, a speedj' victory. ’ It is He who hath 
sent His Apostle with ‘ the Guidance ’ and the religion of truth ; that He 
may exalt the same above every religion : and Allah is a sufficient witness 
hereof. Muhammad is the i^postle of Allah : and those who are with him 
are most \-ehement against unbelievers but full of tenderness among them- 
selves. Thou mayest see tliem bowing down, prostrating themselves, implor- 
ing favours from Allah and Hi.s good pleasure.” (Surah XLVIII, verses 
27-29.) 
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,/« ijj'j 0»cl 
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Ji! ^1 
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Translation . — " Aliau the Crc„t, grc:,ter than any Sayer and nobler than 
any Speaker, saith : Seek refuge with Allah from tlie cursed Satan. Surely 
.4.1lrih is He who hears most and knows best. In the name of Allah, the 
Clement, the Merciful. ’ They who have believed, and fled from their homes, 
and striven with their .substance and with their persons on the path of 
Allah. are of the highest rank with Allah : and tlie.se are they who shall 
enjoy felicity (Surah IX, verse 20). Their Lord, by His meicy and pleasure 
assures Paradise to them ; therein they will abide in plenty for ever and 
in perpetuity, ^’erily with Allah is great recompense.” 


Object in providing the Badshah-ka-Takht. 

It is idle to deny that the Bddshdh-ka-Takht was used only by the King 
and his entourage. The very name shows this to have been the case. Such 
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Fig. 28. — Detailn o/ Mihrab oj the Badshal;-ka-Taklit. Adlna Mo.<iqiie. 
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a s^triK-ture is, however, quite out of place in a mosque for Islamic worship, 
for Islam is one of the most democratic religions of the world and such an 
invidious distinction in a place of worship is almost inconceivable. It is 
notew orthy that there is no such thing as a Badshah-La - Takhf . or Koval Seat, 
in any Indian mosque outside of Bengal. One cxjjlanation for this anomaly 
may be that the ^luhammadan Kings of Bengal, living as tliev did in absolute 
ease and prosperity, soon forgot the simple habits of their ancestors and grew 
supercillious. looking down upon their subjects, who no doubt were their 
inferiors in the eyes of men. though none the less their ecpials in the eves of 
Almighty God. It is the.se Kings who may have introduced into mosques this 
unauthorized distinction, somewhat in conformity to the practice of precedence 
observed in state ceremonials. On the other hanil. another, and perhaps more 
reasonable, explanation is that this re.servc.l place was for the use of the Royal 
Family where the ladies of the harem used to say their prayers, the seclusion 
being necessary for the Znidna ladies who observed strict pardah. Such a 
iailies' gallery is also to be found in the Baradwari Mosque, the Tantl- 
para Moscjue, and the Small Golden Mosque in Gaur, and shows the solicitude 
of the Kings of Bengal towards the women of their household. 

The late Dr. T. Bloch wrote as follows on the subject : “ I may mention 

in p.assing that thi.s peculiar custom among the Muhammadans of Bengal, 
of allowing their wives and daughters to attend Divine Service in the mosque, 
is interesting also, in so far as it affords to us an illu.stration of the great respect 
sho\(n by them towards the weaker sex. I can hardly imagine this to 
have been an innate quality of the wild Tartar soldiers, who swept over Bengal 
towards the close of the 12th century A.D.. under the command of Bakhtiyar 
Khalji. It is quite evident, that this General did not intend to conquer 
Bengal merely for the sake of this “ Paradi.se on earth ” (jannatul-bilad), 
as Bengal, at that time, used to be called in India. His aims stretched v^ery 
mruh further. The unsuccessful expedition to China, which he undertook 
shortly after his conquest of Lakhnauti, and which came to a miserable end 
in the Dooars, or the lower ranges of Himalaya, proves quite clearly the real 
object which Bakhtiyar Khalji had in view. Bengal was to be merely a 
stepyhng stone on the way to China. But his plans utterly failed, and likewi.se 
similar plans, fostered by some of his successors. Those Tartar hordes had 
to remain contented with the pos.session of Bengal, and we cannot, I think, 
wonder at their wild manners having become a little more civilized in Bengal.” 

Chamber of Sikandar Shah. 

As already noted, to the west of the Bddshdh-ka-Takhf lies a roofless 
room. 42 feet square, known as Nikandar’s Chamber. There is a tradition 
amongst the local people that Sikandar was buried in this chamber after his 
defeat and death, but unfortunately the ten-domed roof fell in. and much 
debris collected over the tomb. When this was ultimatelv removed, the 
remains of the King’s tomb was cleared away by the coolies along with 
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the rubbish and thrown into the adjoining tank. Ilahi Bakhsh gives the 
dimensions of the tomb itself as 9 cubits long and li cubits broad (i.e., about 



Fig. 29. — Sik-indar's Chamber : lIVs/ side of the Adina Mosque. 

13J by llj feet), and Cunningham also noted in 1880 that the sarcophagus 
was in ruins and the inside of the vault, in which the body was deposited, 
was then exposed. Over the doorway leading to the Badshah-ka-Takht, 
there are figures of Hindu gods as well as a fine carving of a snake, called 
Ndgdeva, which is coiled all round the door-frame. 


Sikandar Shah's inscription on the bark of the building. 

There is an inscribed stone outside, fi.xed in the west wall of the mosque, 
and very clo.se to the back door, which gives the date of the erection of the 
building and the name of the builder. The following is a reading of the 
inscription, a reproduction of which may be .seen in Plate VI : — 

^elll a'-j pbl |j-3> y^l 

d 

J| AX* 11^ tXik 8*^ ^^^1x1) 
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Translation . — "This JrTmi' Masjid was ordered to be built in the days of 
the reign of the great Sultan, the Wisest, the most Just, the nio.st Liberal and 
most Perfect of the Sultans of Arabia and Persia, who trusts in the assistance 
of the Merciful Abul Mujahid Sikandar Shah, the Sultiin, son of Ilyas Shah, 
the Sultan, IMay his reign be continued till the Day of Promise (i.r.. Resur- 
rection) 1 'Written on the 6th of Rajah of the year 770 A,H," (14th Feb- 
ruary 1369 A. I),), 

It is said that Sultan Sikandar himself wrote the inscrijjtiou. 


Arronnt of the Adina Mo.'iqi.f. and thr death of Sikandar Shah, hi/ the author 

of the Riyaza-s-SalritIn. 

■■ In the \ ear 763 A.H , Sikandar commenced to build the Adiua Mosque : 
hut before he could finish it death overtook him, aiid the building remained 
half eomjileted. It is, indeed, a fiiie mosque and an enormous sum must have 
been expended on its erection. May Sikandar s efforts be thankfully remem- 
bered ! ’ According to the same author Sikandar Shah died, after a reign of 
nine years and some months*, of the wound.s which he had received in the 
field of GoUlpara, fighting with his favourite and youngest son Ghiyasuddiii 
whom the machinations of a jealous step-mother had driven to rebellion. 
Ghiyasuddin marched with a large army from Sunargaon, while his father 
advanced from Pandua with an even larger force. They met on the field 
of Goalpara where both p.arties engaged in a deadly battle, in the course of 
which Sikandar Shah was slain. 


^ Silvandar rci.cnad for much longer than nine years as coins struck by him are found 
fiated between 758 and A.H. (1358-S9 A.D.). These coins are very beaLitifully 

executed and mark the zenith of the mint masters' art in Bengal. Accordino: to Dr. Wise 
{Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1S74, p. 85) (Joalpara was near Ja'farganj on the 
western boundary of the present Dacca district (opposite Ooalimdo) : but in view of the 
practicai certainty that Sikandar was bnned at Pandua, it seems more probable that the 
battle took place in the imine<liate vi< inity of his capital. There is a village called 
Gollpara a mile or so nortii of the old soutlieni gate of Pandua ctnd about 3 miles 
south-west of the Adina Misqa?-, but a more probable site for the battle is the one 
apparently referred to by Buchanan Hamilton (on p igo 23 of his D'lnrljjmr). viz., the 
Goalpara {(tlias Fuldangi, K'lniganj, or Ranlgarh) on the Tangan River. 8 miles south- 
west of Bamangola. An old BadshOhi road (which is said to run from Xatore in the 
east to Gaur, or Rajmahah m the west, and which immediately ea^t of the Tangan — 
forms the boundary between the Habipur and B Imangola r ru'^scs the river at 

Ranigarh near what appears to have been a fortified bndge-liead. TTiere is no riv'er 
called Chattera in the vicinity, but the name Satra or Chattera mentioned by Buchanan 
Hamilton as the site of the battle is still found in the C’liatra hil which lies immediately 
to the nortli of the bridge head. Maulvi Najmul Husain (to whom I am indebted for 
this information) also informs me ihat 3 miles east of Rc\nigarh on the Bdd.shdhi road, 
and opposite to a large E > W tank, is a third village called Goalpara or Goarpara ; while 
4 miles south of this is another village bearing the name Chatra. — H. E. S. 
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6. Thf, • Palace ' Area 4 

A short distance to the south-east of the Adina Mosque an embanked 
area of ground is to be found which, local tradition states, was the site of the 
Palace of Sikandar Shah. As will be seen later, this however probabli' dates 
back, in ^Muhammadan times, to at least the reign of Shamsuddln Ilyas Shah 
(1339-1358 A.D.), while there are also clear indications that the area in question 
(as well as that further to the north and north-east) was the headquarters 
of Hindu sovereignty — possibly from a very early period. The site was first 
described in 1808 by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, and his vivid account will 
now be quoted from his Description of Dina] pur (ed.cit., pp. 47 and 48) by 
way of introduction to what is, historically, the most important area of the 
ancient city of Pandua. 


Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s Description. 

“ About a mile east from Adinah is a ruin called the Satasgurh, or sixty 
towers, which i.s said to have been the palace of the king. On penetrating 
the woods and reaching thi.s place. I was much disappointed, as except the 
high name, I could find nothing worthy of a royal residence. The remains 
consist of a tank about 120 \'ards in length and 80 in breadth. The bank 
formed bv tlirowing out the earth has been surrounded by a brick wall, in one 
place entire, and 16 feet high. This wall seems to have included many build- 
ings, which from the bulk of the ruins, seem to have been most considerable 
at the two ends. At the N. W. corner is a small building, which contains an 
arched chamber in the centre, communicating with several smaller ones, by 
which it is surrounded, These communicate only with the central room, 
from whence there is a passage to an antichamber in front. Some appearance 
of pipes in the walls, and the general structure of the building, confirm the 
opinion of the natives that this was a bath. The north end of the tank seems 
to have been lined through the whole of its length by a narrow gallery', .suj)- 
ported by' arches, from whence stairs led down to the water, and within the 
gallery there appears to have been a row of small chambers ; but these are now 
almost entirely' ehoaked with rubbish. At a little <listance from the iS. E. 
corner of the tank, and without the wall, is another ruin like that of the 
bath, which probably served for the same purpose. A cylindrical cavity, 
lined with brick, which descends from the top of the building to a considerable 
depth, and which is about 10 feet wide, served in all probability to give a 


^ In consequence of Mr. K. X. Dikshit, Deputy Director-General of the Archccolo- 
gical Department, liaving most courteously _£iven me fa'^ihtie.s to study the large 
scale air pl'.otographs which show almost every detail of the City of Pandua at its period 
of maximum expansion, it was possible ri 1030 to make for the first time a thorough 
survey of the north-eastern portion of the city. The subjoined account of \\hat was 
then seen in nitii is thus almost entirely new. — H. K. S. 
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supph’ of ^^atel■. A'ery few stones have been employed in these buildings 
and such as have been used are quite plain. Two large blocks of uncut graj- 
granite art' lying on the surface of the ruins. Some of the bricks are coated 
with green enamel. 

■■ About half ttay between Adinah and Satasgurh is an earthen rampart, 
with a ditch on its west side, which probably is part of a fortification that may 
have surrounded the palace. 

•• The tank at Satasgurh has its greatest length extending from north to 
south, and therefore lias undoubtedly been the work of a Hindu ; and in fact 
both Hindus and IMuhammadans agree in attributing its construction to a 
Pandu Haja. who lived a long time ago and communicated his name to the 
place. He is c’ery remarkable as having been the father of Yudhisthir, 
who. according to legend, was sovereign of India in the commencement of 
this age. about .lOdO years ago. The country then belonged to Virat, one 
of the ndheri'iits of the family of Pandu, and according to tradition, this part 
was under the immediate management of a certain Kichok. to whose sister 
Virat was married. It is possible, that during .some rebellion, or disputed 
succe.ssion. Pandu may have been compelled to retire from Hustinapur, and 
to take refuge in a fiiendly territoiw . Peruva, it must be observed, is a 
corrupt vulgar name, and the true appellation of the city is said to be Panduya 
or Pandoviya," 

A Dhanush DighT, and Minar. 

Turning now to the present condition of the ruins and tanks found in the 
‘Palace’ area— the extent of which (as e.stimatcd from the Air Survey jjhoto- 
graphs) is roimhly sjieukiug 1.430 yards from west to east, and 1,210 yards 
from nru’th to south. exclusi\e of the .square bastion (about 000x600 yards) 
at the south-east corner formed by the Vus/r Sh7h Dighl, with its embank- 
ments— the first object of interest that is to be .seen when proceeding south- 
east fiom the Adiua Vos(juc is the Dhannsh Dighl, a large N X >S tank about 
465 ^ards long by Id.") yards broad which constitutes the north-western portion 
of the Pf’hce cnclosiuc. It is now almost silted up. Near the south-east 
corner ol this tank stands a tower called the Jlinnr which may have formed 
one of the two towers of a Western f!ate. The raised area in the immediate 
viciniti of the Jliudr seems to merit excavation in order to discover whether 
there was actually a gate here, or only a mosque from the Minur of which 
the Muazzin called the-Faithful to prayer. 

B. Th<- Hata'isghara HighI ; and site of Sikandar Ahah's Palace. 

A little over a (quarter of a mile east of the southern end of the Dhanush 
Dighl and approximately in the centre of the main enclosure is to be found 
the Satd'lxghuiu Dighl, which measures about 200 yards from North to South 
and 100 yards from West to East. It is however enclosed in a much larger 
raised area, about 550 yards from North to South by 165 yards, which, as 
already stated, is the reputed site of the ])alace of Sultan Sikandar Shah. 
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The buildings mentioned by Buchanan Hamilton as being on the north-west 
corner of the Tank were revisited by Cunningham in 1880 and he agreed that 
they represent the Turkish Baths of the Palace. The octagonal room, 24 
feet in diameter, with a small room on eac-h of the eight sides, as well as some 
of the adjacent masonry bathing cabins on the actual bank of the tank, can 
still be traced, but unless some conservation is done, they will soon entirely 
disappear. The Baths are jjossibly those built by Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah 
in imitation of the Hauz-i-Shamsl of Delhi — the con-struction of which by the 
Bengal King was one of the reasons why FTruz Shah of Delhi invaded Bengal 
in 1354. The name of the building, accoiding to the local people, is certainlj^ 
Satd’lsgham and not, as Buchanan Hamilton states, Satasgurh, but no one 
can say what exactly ghara means. Possibly howev'er it may refer to there 
having been twenty -seven rooms in the Baths, or that the Palace comprised 
twenty-seven separate houses. The raised area round the tank, especially 
that to the north and south, would appear to be well worth excavating by 
the Archaeological Survey 


C. Paudap Raja Dalfin. 

A little to the south-east of the south-east corner of the Sataisgham Tank 
is another and much better preserved Turkish Bath which is situated to the 
west of a small but very deep round pond — tlie latter being said to have a 
pavilion, in the centre which becomes visible in the dry season. The local 
people call the building Pandap Rdjn hdldn, which is particularly interesting 
as confirming the local story given to Buchanan Hamilton over 120 years 
ago that Pandua owed its foundation and name to a Raja belonging to the 
Pandava family of Old Delhi who came to. and remained in. Bengal for 
sufficient time to found a new city there. In the 'sixties of the last century 
Ravenshaw also (on p. 07 of his Gau.r) mentions that, according to current 
local tradition, the Satcl’lsghara tank was the work of Arjun of the race of 
Pandii. The actual building appears, however, to he much more recent than 
the Hai'Vlsghura itself, and as it is undergoing the .same process of destruction 
(from trees growing on it) which ha.s already befallen the greater part of the 
last-named building, it is most de.sirable that immediate steps should be 
taken by the Arclueological Dejiartment to put it in a proper state of 
repair — in particular, to have the mosaics over the arches in two or three of 
the rooms preserved. When this is done, it is likely to be an even more 
attractive place of pilgrimage to visitors than the Adina Mosque. 

The circular room, or well, at the south-east corner of the building is now 
filled almost to ground level with stones and other debris, but the local people 
(by whom it is known as Jiban Kund or ‘Well of Life’ from its reputed 
property of restoring the dead to life) say that it held water up to the time 
of the great earthquake — presumably that of 1897. If cleared out, it might 
yield some objects of archseologieal interest : and, at the time of effecting 
repairs, investigations might also be made regarding the alleged masonry 
building in the middle of the adjoitring pond. 
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D. At-Bagh (or Rahat-Bank) Bighi. 

Proceeding a little further over rough ground to the east, the visitor will 
arrive at a long and very deep N X S tank (now being rapidly silted up), 
the water surface of which measures about oUO X 175 yards. The present 
name appears to be At-Bilgh Difjhl or ' Eight Tiger Tank but another name 
may also be Rdhat-Bank Dighi. The ' oldest inhabitant ', however, claimed 
that the latter is the real name of the small pond near the Panda p Rcija DCdun. 
the name — ' Tank of the Reposeful Curve’ — in each case referring to the bend 
round an island (or pavilion). This tank i.s said to have had two towers in 
the vater — one near each end — and the northern one (now a peninsula of brick 
ruins) is still connected with the we.stern bank by an earthen ridge to which 
access from the side was given by a flight of brick steps. Immediately 
opposite this ghat, to the west, is a small X X S tank ivith remains of a stone 
ghat on the .south, which has the curious name Koibutki Pukkur. The 
towers in the At-Bngh Dighi are .said to have been connected by a 
subterranean pas.sage under the tank, and, before they fell in, some weapons 
are said to have been found in the southern tower. A short distance to 
the cast of the northern portion of the At-Bdgh Dighi is a small round tank 
called Purun (' Old ') Dighi. This is only mentioned as one of the local people 
gave the name Prnn (’ Life ’) Dighi to the At-Bdgh Dighi, which caused 
some confusion until the ' oldest inhabitant ’ corrected the pronunciation 
and pointed out the mistake in the location of the tank. 


E. Xasir Shah Dighi. 

Owing probably to the jungle that, until comparatively recently — when 
Sontals began to be em[)loyed to clear it away — covered the Palace’ area, this 
magnificent tank was not apparently visited by either Buchanan Hamilton, 
Ravenshaw. or Cunningham, and Ilahl Bakhsh confuses it with the SatcTlsghara 
Dighi. It is certainly the best preserved of all the tanks that lie within 
the fortitied area of 25 square miles that Pandua occupied when it was at its 
greatest, but it aj)pears to be later in date than the rest of the tanks in its 
immediate vicinity as it projects like a .sort of bastion from what must have 
been once the south-east corner of the embanked area in this locality. It is 
a very deep X x; S tank of absolutely clear water,- and the actual area of water 
is about .’160 ■ yards. Its south-east extremity on the S. E. is about 
liT miles from the Adina .Mosque. 

Both its name and e.xcellent state of preservation suggest that the Ndsir 
Shdh Dighi was excavated by Xasiruildin Nasrat Shah, the son of Husain 
Shah ( 151!»-15:)2 .\.I).). On the other hand, as no reference is found in the 
Rii/dz to thi.) King having ever lived at Pandua, it may go even further back 
to Xasiruddln .Mahmud Shah (1442-I45!) A.D.) who was a descendant of Ilyas 
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iShah. and in wlioKe reign — possibly in the last year — the inscription in the 
kitchen of Nur Quthul ’Alam’s shrine Avas erected bv Latif Khan. Though it 
is difficult to understand how the tank could remain in such a perfect state of 
preservation for 470 years, it would be only natural for Nasiruddin ^lahmud 
Shah to have desired to live in close proximity to the Satd'Tayhara it, as is 
believed, this was the site of the Palace of his ancestor Ilyas Shah and if the 
latter building had fallen into ruins during the usuipation of the House of 
Raja Kans. The fact that there are no embankments to the south-east of 
the Ndsir Shdh Dighl shows that it can only have been excavated in a 
time of a King who had little fear of any rival, which would agree more with 
the history of ^lahmud Shah than that of Nasrat Shah. 

F. Sukan Dighi {'Dried up Tank') : Burjpur Mauza ; 
a7id Damdauia {the 'Citadel '). 

Immediately to the north of the northern side of the embankment that 
surrounds the ' Palace ’ area of the Muhammadan Kings is another and still 
broader belt of raised land which forms the southern bank of an enormous 
dried up NxS tank called Sukan Dighl. This measures about 025 yards 
in length by 275 yards in breadth, and must therefore have been nearly twice 
the size of the Ndsir Shah Dighl. The Sukan Dighl hes in the southern 
part of Mauza Burjpur (Revenue Survey No. 100) which extends northwards 
beyond, and includes the northern gate of Paiidua (Buchanan Hamilton’s 
Oarhdivar). The name of the mauza — ■ means ’Fort' — may only refer 

to the fortified gate : but a short distance to the west and north is found 
another Mauza (No. 105), called Binodepur, an alternative name of which is 
Damdamd. No traces of a fort now appear to exist in the vicinity ; but 
the conjunction of the site of a Fort with this great tank* suggests that 
Damdamd marks the site of the citadel of the Hindu Kings. The dis- 
appearance of any trace of this is only natural as the materials of which it 
was constructed would certainly have been remoAcd for binlding the later 
palace of Ilyas Hhah. 

In view of the fresh discoveries just noted, it seems most desiiable 
that the Archmological Department should undertake a careful survey' of the 
entire site of Pandua as disclosed by the air photographs — in particular, the 
‘Palace’ area and its immediate vicinity — and also make trial excavations 
in selected sites, round the Sdta'isghara and Ndsir Shdh Dighls. Such 
action would almost certainly yield results of the greatest value for the 
study of Bengal history^ not onK during Muhammadan times but also 
for the earlier Hindu period of which at present so little is known. 


^ The only tank of greater area in the neiglibourhood of Old Pandiia is the now 
partially-silted-up X X S Pdlkhciiiy or Raikhdn DighJ—near the Kklakhi Railway Station, 
4 miles to tlie East of the Sukyni Dighl- -which is about 1,320 yards long by 525 
yards broatl. — H. E. S. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Other places of interest in the vicinity of Gaur and Pandua. 
1. — Old Maldah. 


town of Old IVIaldah is situated on the eastern bank of the Mahananda 
I I L river, opposite its junction with the Kalindrl river. It is about 13 miles 
to the north of the C’itadel of Gaur and four miles from the civil station 
of English Bazar. The surrounding ruins show the former extent of the old 
town which may have first risen to prosperity as a port of the Muhammadan 
capital of Pandua. As the KiilindrT was formerly an important branch of the 
Ganges, the situation of Old Maldah was a very happy one. It had a high- 
walled Kutru. or fortified Vararansardi, for the better protection of valuable 
goods, and was evidently of considerable importance during the rule of the 
HusainT Kings. Xo less than 9 inscriptions bearing the names of Kings of 
this dynasty and ranging in date from 899 to 938 A.H. (1493-1.531 A.D.) have 
been found within the boundaries of the old town ; but the town must have 


begun to flourish still earlier, if the inscription now over the enclosure door of 
8hah Gada's shrine near the Katrd really belongs to the place : for this in- 
scription records the erection of a mosque by one Hilal in the reign of Xasirud- 
dln Mahmud Shah I. and is dated 19th Sha'bdii 8.59 A.H. (4th August 
1455 A.D.). In Akbar's time Maldah continued to be an important centre, 
being mentioned in the Akbarndma ; while, in the A'i/i. the environs of Maldah 
include 11 inahals, out of the total of 66 which comprised >S'orA-rt?- Jannatabad. 


Manufactures. 

Old Mfddah had not only a great retail trade, but was also probably a 
large centre of silk and cotton manufactures from very early times. In a 
work written shortly after 987 A.H. (1.579 A.D.), it is said ; '' Sher Khan 
gave to Shaikh Khalil money, rich clothes, and manufactures of Mrdda and 
Bengal in enormous quantities. " {Vide the Tdrtkh-i-tSher Shdhl of Abbas 
Khan Sarwani, Elliot. Chapter IV, p. 372). The letters of the English Agents 
at Patna in 1620 and 1821 A.D.. mention ' doupattas (sheets) of Malda ” and 
'■ a few Malda wares for patterns for Persia.” Quilted Suzni were produced 
extensively at Old Mfddah embroidered with artistic needle-work, mostly done 
by women : but the trade is now dying for want of support. Silk cloths ( Katdn, 
Sirdja, Bulbid Chashm, etc.) are, however, still manufactured at Shfdipfir 

^Tlie discovery of a gold coin — now in iny cabinet — of the Ivuslmn King Va.sudeva 
(c. 200 A. D.) at (y Old) Maldah in 1888 suggests however that the place was a centre 
of trade far back into even Hindu times. The coin in question is similar to that 
reproduced by Vincent Smith as Xo. 8, Plate XIII of his Indian Museum Catalogue. 
— H. E. S. 
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— a village o miles south of Old Maldah — and exported to the Persian Gulf. 
Up till 1770, when the Factory was transferred to English Bazar, Old 
Maldah was the East India Company's local centre of trade in cotton and silk. 
The French and Dutch also had factories at Old Maldah. 


Names of the ancient Divisions of the Town. 

The names of the ancient divisions of Old Maldah arranged in their 
order from north to south are ; Khidirpur*. Poratuli*, Dhobapara, Mokatipur, 
Shekhpara*, Banshatta*, Phulbarl, Patnitola, Shurlpara, Sakmohan, 
Firuzpur, GahinTdartola, GoaltfdT, Tarapiir, Upar Sarvari, Khod 
Sarvari. Sarvari, GhorahSra*, Kayetpara*, Kahartola, Tutbari, Kuttitola, 
Tel Mundai, Rukanpiir*, Katra, Mughaltidi*, Birojpara [Berozgar-tola]*, 
Hatisala*, Challsapara. Kazidara. (A star indicates that the pdrd is no 
longer inhabited.) 

In addition to these, the following pdrds lie to the south of the present 
Municipal boundary of Old Maldah : — 

Bachamari, Molnatfdi, (Sluih Mundai. 


Monuments of Old Mdldah. 

The important monuments of the town will now be described, taking them 
in order from north to south ; — 


A . — Sdkmokan Mosque. 

This is a small mosque in mahalla iSakmohan, on the left hand side of a 
bye-road leading northwards, and is said to have been built by one Shaikh 
Faqir Muhammad, brother of Shaikh Bhikah. Possibly because of this, the 
local people suggest that the name of the Mahalla should really be ‘ Shaikh 
Mahal ’. Over the entrance door to the enclosure there is a two-line inscription 
which is even more illegible than it was in Blochmann's time. Another, 
over the door of the mosque itself, dates from the time of Yusuf Shah, and 
apparently runs as follows : — 

dJ 4JJ] Ail ^ Jill 
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Tnuixlatioh. — ' The Propliet^ — the blessing and peace of Allah he upon 
him I — said : ' He who builds a mosque for Allah. Allah will build a similar 
palace for him in Paradise." Under the order of the Sultfln, Shamsuilduniy<) 
waddin Abfd iNIuzaflar Yusuf yiulh, son of Barbak tShah, son of Mahmud 
Shah, the Sultan — May Allah preserve his kingdom and rule ! — this mosque 
was built on the Lst JiimmU al-aicwal in the year 870 ” A.H. (14C5 A.D.). 

The date, however, is doubtful, as Yusuf Shah is not supposed to have 
come to the throne till 870 A.H. 


B. — T/(eKatra, or Caravansarul. 

.According to the Riyiiz, this is considered to have been the place where 
the Tughlaqid King of Uelhi Firuz Shah III encamped in the cold weather 
of 1353-4 A.D., Avhen he came to make war against the Bengal King 
Shamsuddln Ilyas, but the Kaird does not haiDpen to be situated in Mahalla 
Firuzpur which lies half a mile distant towards the north of the town. This 
Kuird, or resting place for travellers, was formerly used as a place of safety for 
valuable merchandise landed there and intended for transmission to the Court 
of Pandua. The gateways of the Kaird were very strongly built and the arches 
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If the story given by Ravenshaw {Gaur, p. 44) is to be trusted, viz., that the 
Katru was built by the brother of the man who built (or repaired) the adjacent 
Jami' Masjid, the present building dates from Akbar's time. 


— Thd Shrine of Shah Gadn. 

This small building lies between the Katrd and the Jami' Masjid in Mugh- 
altfdT, and contains the grave of the Saint Shah Gada. There are four other 
graves in the courtyard in front of the building. The east one is said to have 
been the grave of the Saint’s parrot which learjied by heart extracts from the 
Qur’an : the next that of a faqir called Masldn Mian Langot-band^ ; the third 
that of a Woman DarwIsh-i-Bibi (presumably the wife of Shah Gada) and the 
last one that of the midwife of Shah Gadfi. South of the shrine and within 
the enclosure there are five other graves, probably belonging to the khudims 
(servants) of the Shrme of Shah Gada. Opposite this building and across the 
road there is the grave of Dudh Pir. Superstitious M\ihammadans pour 
offerings of milk to this Pir into the depression on the top of the grave. 

There are two inscriptions attached to the shrine of Shah Gada, one 
over the door of the building itself and the other over the gate of 
the enclosure. The former was perhaps placed on the local Jumi‘ Masjid 
when it was repaired (or built) in Husain Shah’s time: the other records the 
building of a mosque by one Hilal, and, if in situ, may give some indication 
of the time when Shah Gada flourished. The inscriptions read as follows : — 
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Translation. — " The Prophet — May the blessing and peace of Alliih 
be on him ! — said : ’He who builds a mo.sque for Allah, Allfdi will build for him 
asimilarhouseinParadi.se.’ This Jdwi/’ Mosque was built by the Exalted and 
Liberal Sultan • Alaudduniya waddiu Abfd Muzaffar Husain Sliiili the Sultan, 
son of Saiyid Ashraf al-HusainI — May Allfdi perpetuate his kingdom and 
rule! — in the year 911 ” A.H. (1505 A.D.), 


^ Mastdn is said to mean ' Mad (witli the love of Allrdi)' whiU' Lantjnt-hnnd refers to the 
wearing l)y t liis special sect of Jaq'irs of a tightly-bouud loin clutli. as a mark of celibacy. 
Kven at the present time there is a Tir calleil Mastau Shah livinii: at Chitjulr. Calcutta. 
Shah ’Gada ' mt'ans tlu‘ ’ Beggar’ Saint.-- -H. E. S. 
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Translation . — ' He upon wliom be peace said : 'He who builds a mosque 
will have a palace built for him hy Allah in Paradise.' In the time of the great 
and exalted Sultan Nasirudduniya waddin Abul MuzaSar Mahmud Shah, the 
Sultan, this mosque was built by the slave of the Dargdh, Hilal. Written 
on the 19th of the month of Sha bun — May the blessings of this month be 
general ! — of the year S59 " A.H. (4th August Ido.") A.D.). 


I ). — The PhutI Masjid, or Cracked Mosque. 

East of the Katnl there is a mosque known as the Phiiti Masjid. The 
name seems to have been given by the local people when it was cracked by an 
earthquake. From the inscription — which is now missing — it appears that it 
was built by one Khiin Mu'azzam Ulugh Slier Khan and the date is 20th 
Shamed! 900 A.H. (14th July 1495 A. D.). South-east of this mosque is a 
tomb which is probably that of the builder. Thi.s mosque is rapidly falling 
into complete ruin, as both the main dome as well as one of the three 
verandah domes have collapsed. The inscription is given below : — 

^I- J .ulr MJi JU 

^llaI»J| aIa-^ 

.J| ^ U'O. I tUx ^i.4,.v)| ^ XsaIA 

(tilialA*, j AC1< ^UJ I aLw 

* Jh-^ !->' (•li* * 

Translation . — "The Prophet — May the blessing and peace of Allah be 
upon him ! — said : ‘He who builds a mosque for Allah, Alhth will build for him 
a similar palace in Paradise.’ In the reign of the Sultan, who is strengthened 
by the .strength of the Kequitei (Allah), the striver in the w'aj»of the 
Merciful, Vicegerent of Allrdi l)y proof and testimony, ‘ Alaudduniya waddin 
Abul Muzaffar Husain IShah, the Sultan — May Allrdi perpetuate his kingdom 
and rule I — this mosque was Iniilt by the Exalted Khan, Ulugh Slier Khan on 
the 2()th Shairwdl in the year 900 A.H.” 
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E. — The Jami' Masjid. 

This mosque is a comparatively modern-looking building, built partly of 
carved brick and partly of stone ; but if it is the Jami' Masjid referred to in 
the inscription now over Shah Gada ’s shrine, it may go back to at least the time 
of the Husaini Kings. The mosque is 72 feet long by 27 feet wide ; and it 
has two domes and one big arched vault. The two side chambers are 16 feet 
square and the central hall is 22 feet by IS feet. There are eight minarets at 



Fig. 31. — The Jamr .Masjid, OH ilaldah. 


its corners and it has a gateway in front. From the inscription over the 
doorway it would seem that the mosque was built (or repaired) in Akbar’s 
time in 1004 A.H. (1596 A.D.). The reading and translation of the inscription 
are as follows ; — 

A_/^i 4JJ| ^ 

This place of worship became known in the world and was called in 
India by the name of Ka'aba. As it was the second Ka'aba, the date was 
disclosed from the invisible M'orld (by the sentence) Bailulldh al-haram 
Ma'sum.’'^ The numerical (abjad) values of the individual letters of this 
phrase total 1004 which gives the Hijra year (or 1596 A.D.). 


^ ‘ The sacred and protected House of AJlah,’ Ravenshaw states that the builder's 
name was Ma‘sum : if so, it is indirectly mentioned in the chronogram of the date. — 


H. E. S. 
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There are stone lintels at the entrance gate of this mosque — evidently 
taken from Hindu buildings at Pandua or Gaur — which are finely carved in 
a very similar fashion to a stone lintel in the f-alcutta Museum. 

The arrangements that formerly existed for supplying water for ablution 
are also noteworthy- After water was drawn in buckets from the well in the 
compound it was poured into a reservoir just to the north of the well. This 
reservoir had 5 copper spouts on the northern side — possibly with taps or 
plugs — by which water could be supplied at will to the Faithful before Namaz. 

On a bastion in the S. W. corner of the mosque courtyard there is a build- 
ing (with the remains of a flight of stone steps leading up to it from outside) 
which is said to have been formerly used as a Madrasah ; and possibly there was 
a corresponding room at the X. \V. corner as well. Behind these, to the west 
of the mosque are two other enclosures which were used as graveyards. 
There are about fifty graves altogether. It is said that the graves of the 
male members of the builder s family are on the north-west side and those of the 
women members on the south-west side. 

F. — Inscriptions at Challsapdrd.' 

Two have been recorded from this part of Old Maldah which is less than 
a mile south of the Katrn. The first is to be found low down on the northern 
side of a small enclosure, situated on the western .side of the road, and formerly 
included in Ralli Brothers' Jute Oodown. The tomb, aceording to Raven- 
shaw, is called the of the de.scendants of iSultan [Ibrahim] Adham 
Balkhi, and })ottery figures of horsemen are offered at the tomb. The other 
is on one of five gra\ (*s at a place a little further along the road and also on the 
western side of it. known as Saiyid Shah's Daiydh. The first records the 
building of a Mosque by one Majlis Rabat in the year Husain Shah obtained 
the throne of Bengal by killing Muzaffar Shah : the second, the provision of a 
drinking-water shed by one Bhva (?) Malti. who may be the .same lady who 
erected the Jahaniyan ?no.sque near AkhI Sirajuddin's shrine at Gaur {vide 
supra, p. 93. and infra, p. l.')S). The inscrijhions and their translations arc 
as follows : — 


I, 



.fijl jjj 1 
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j aHc JIa 





^3 ^X1 * i5A33.)| ^3 1 ^5 


J, • AtLs> Ji)' iAIx. 


* '^rhis ainl tliG iH*xt siM'i lot I hav<‘ htuMi adfiod aftar a visit to ()I({ M Tildali, as th(‘ autfioi 
(lnl not a]tj)ar<'ntly f-htM-k wh.it iitspriptions woro still to be found ^lost f)f this 

chapter in fact has ha<l to be rewritten. — H, K. S. 
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Translation. — '■ The Prophet — May the blessing and peace of Allah be on 
him ! — said ; ' He who builds a mosque for Allah, Allah will build a similar 
palace for him in Paradise.’ It was built in the time of the Sultan ’Alaud- 
duniya waddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, the Sultan — May Allah perpetuate 
his kingdom and rule ! Majlis Rabat built this mosque on the 10th Zil Qa'dah, 
809 ” (A.H. : 13th August, 1494). 


II. 
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Translation. — '' Almighty Allah said : ' For him who does a good deed, 
there will be a ten fold (reward).’ This Saqnyah (shed for drinking-water) 
was built in the time of the Sultan, the Sultan son of the Sultan, Nasirudduni- 
ya waddin Abfd Muzaffar Nasrat Shah, the Sultan, son of Husain Shah, the 
Sultan — May Allah perpetuate his kingdom and rule I Its builder was 
Buwa Malti. In the year 938 (A.H. 1531-32 A.D.). 


G . — The Tomb of tihah Lankapati at Pdrd Shah Miinddi. 

Proceeding south-west half a mile further from the Katrd the visitor will 
observe on the southern side of the road just beyond the hamlet of Bacha- 
mari, a raised platform containing 3 graves. The local people cannot say who 
are buried in those to the south and west, but the large grave to the N. E. is the 
burial place of Shah Ibnlhim Shah ('haitan Lankapati. No one appears to 
know anything about this saint, who (from the name Phaitan — ‘conscious of 
God') may have been at first a Hindu ; or what his connection with Lanka 
(Ceylon) was ; but a history is .said to be in the possession of Shah ‘Abdul Aziz, 
disciple of Baba Jarilr Shah of Dargdh Hanlf, Gouda District, United 
Provinces. At the northern end of the saint's grave is a slab inscribed with 
what appears to be a Tree of Life with interlaced branches, while at the other 
end is found the following inscription (which has no apparent connection ivith 
the saint as it only refers to the erection of a mosque). 

i'-M j lkl.i».J| J-.'I ,, iMl 5 IxioJI 

w •• vi/ 'ki/ J V VI/ 

\ji y A-'Ual-w ^ 4JJ1 
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Trandation . — ' The Gateway of this Jnm 'v Masjid was built in the time 
of the Just Malik, the Sultan, son of the Sultan, Nasirudduniya waddin Abul . 
Muzaffar Nasrat Slulh, the Sultan, son of Husain Shah, the Sultan — May 
Allah perjjetuate his kingdom and rule ! Its builder was the Exalted Khan 
Khalf Khan, .son of Majlis Qara, in the year 935 ” (A.H. ; 1528-29 A.D.). 

Blochmann suggests that the builder of the mosque referred to was a Turk. 
A reproduction of the inscription will be found in Ravenshaw's Oaur, Plate 
56, No. 22.' 


H. — Para-Dhala Tank. 

There is a tank of this name about a mile to the east of the Nimasarai 
(Old Maldah) Railway Station. It is also called the Kurharl DigJii. The 
following story which is prevalent here accounts for the former name, which 
means a tank into u hich mercury has been thrown : — 

Once upon a time a merchant came to Old Maldah with mercury worth 
a lakh of rupees, and. finding no customer for his merchandise, began 
to coraj)lain of the apparent poverty of the place, saying that in vain had 
IMaldah enjoyed a wide reputation for wealth, when not a single offer was 
made for liLs consignment of mercury. This was too much for a washer- 
woman who happened at that time to be plying her avocation by the side of 
the tank where the merchant was seated. Simply to vindicate the reputation 
of her native city, she at once ordered all the quicksilver to be thrown into 
the tank after giving the full price to the merchant-. The merchant is also 
said to have built the magnificent pacca ghat at Old Maldah wth part of the 
proceeds of the sale. 

The distance of the tank from Old Maldah is some evidence of the wide 
extent of the town in earlier times. 

2. — The Tower of Ntmasarai. 

This ininnr (tower) stands at the confluence of the KalindrI and Alahananda 
rivers, on the opposite side of the latter to Old Maldah, and is said to owe its 
name to the place being exactly halfway between Gaur and Pandua. The 


^ The two iiiscrijitioTis of Husain Shah (918 A.H. : 1512 A. D.) and Nasrat Shah 
(930 A.H. : 1524 A.D.) respectively that were recorded by Blochmann in 1874 {J 
pp. 305 and 307-8; from Molnatuli — a liamlet very close to Biichamarl — could not at 
first be traced as the mud hut in which they were discovered by Mr. K. V. Westmacott 
had been washed away by tlie Mahananda. Later they were found lyinjj in a small 
enclosure on tlie bank of the river, and should certainly be removed to some safer place. 
Mr. Westmacott seein.s to have been misinformed about the name of the Pir on w’hose 
Krave they w ere formeily dej)osited. The local people (including a very old man, 
Haji Jarniat Khan, who recollects the original mud hut) are certain that the name of 
the P'lr v\as Sirajuddin. and ruA Sultan ShihabuddTn, as stated by Mr. Westmacott. 
--H. E. S. 

- In Ea^tfuii HeiiunTl one method of purifying the water of a tank is to drop into it a 
section of bamboo containing Mercury. — H, K. S. 
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loweT- portion of the tower is still standing, an<l it is studded on the outside 
with stone projections resembling elephant’s tasks. According to Ravenshaw 
this was an alarm tower on which fires were lighted in times of danger or in- 
vasion to give timely notice to the city of Gaur (or Pandua). while iNIr. F. C. 
Fanshawe, B.c.S., considered it A^as a hunting tower which might probably 



Fig. 32. — The Tower of Sltmtsardl. 

haA’e also been used as a watch or signal tower. It is very similar in construc- 
tion to Akbar's Hiran Minnr at Fathpur Slkri and Dara Shikoh's Miruir 
at Shikohpur near Lahore. The upper part of the Minar has fallen down ; 
but the two lower storeys which remain standing are about 55 feet high. The 
circumference at the base being 58 feet 9 inches, the iliameter is 18 feet 9 
inches. The tower (which has now been declared a ' Protected ilonument ’ 
and placed under the Archieological Department) stands on an octagonal 
base, each face of which is also about 18 feet.' 


'From tlie < lohe similarity of it.s .structure to that of the Hirun ilninr at Fathpur SikrI 
it appears likely that the XTinasarai tower was creeteil in Akbar'.s time. The arched 
cells that may still be traced m each face of the base were possibly intended for the 
police in charge of the traffic acros.s the junction of the two rivers. H. E. S. 
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;}. — Axoeezabad, or English Bazar. 

It A\ill not he out of place h(‘rc to add a few brief notes on English Bazar, 
commonly called Angrezilbfid, the headquarters of the district. 

From the title ' ilanlda and Englesavade ’ of the ' Diaries and Consulta- 
tions ' of the East India Company from 1685 to 1693 (now preserved in the 
Library of the India Office, London), it is evident that the Company had 
alreadi’ a station at English Bazar during the latter half of the 17th century. 
The reason for this was probably the fact that this elevated site was found 
specially suitable for mulberry plantations and the production of raw silk. 
The factory at Old Mfddah Avas given up about 1770, and a Commercial Resi- 
dency established in its place at English Bazar. The present Jklagistrate’s 
Court is the old Rc.sideney building, and the Factory was protected by a high 
Avail, AA'ith bastions at the corner, in Avhich 8 cannon Avere located.^ The 
date at Aihich this fortified post Avas built and the name of the first Resident 
is giA'en in the following inscription, Avhich is now fixed on a pillar in the centre 
of the compound 

Erected 

by 

Thomas Henchman 
.\nno 
1771 


The Residency Avas called by the people the Barl-KothT, and here silk 
cloth AA'as manufactured and collected for sending to Calcutta for exporta- 
tion to other places lieyond the seas. The cloth aars also dyed in A’arious 
colours, and some of it was eml)roidered with gold and silver thread. The 
residence of .Mr. Lamb (the present Circuit Hoasc) Avas built, and the tAvo 
tanks on the maiilnn flug. in 182.5. .An Indigo factory aars also e.stablished 
in 1852 on the }i(nirhln south of the factory," AA’ith houses elo.se at hand for 
the officers to IIa c in : but this indigo business Avas soon discontinued and 
the residence of the Alanager, A\hich Avas at the south-east corner of the 
H/nh/dH, made over to the Zilla School. This AA'as first ojicned on Monday the 
10th July 1858. J’he present charitable hospital, built in 1861, occupies the 
site AA'here .Munshi (Ihulam Husain, author of the mi/dzu-s-Sahltln, formt'rly 
resided. The Sufhir Aliddle \ ernacular School Avas started in 1863, but aars 
absorbed into the Zilla School in 1901. 


^ Two of tlioni nrc slill iii fiont of the (’irciiit Hoiiso. 

- Otlicr iiuliLD) fjD tonos had licon coiistructe<l at Sinj/hataUio, soiith*west of Enjrlish 
Bazar, in 17S5 aiuJ lS4r>. 
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It is to be noted that Persian was tlie Court language of this district till 
the year 1834 when it was replaced by Bengali, anrl tluit the Maldah district 
itself was forrued in the year 1813, out of the larger districts of Dinajpur, 
Eiijsliahi and Purnea. The first Magistrate of the district was Mr. William 
Br addon. 


Dutch Factory. 

There is a tradition that the building a little south of the Dak Bungalow 
was the former Dutch Factory. There are old graves in the compound, in 
which members of a family called Mascarenhas were buried (Maria, d. 1813, 
aged 43 : Ambrozio Jose, d. 1799, aged 12 : and Antonio Custodio, d. 179o, 
aged 30). 


Inscription of Husain Shah's time. 

There is an inscription set up in an Imdmbdra in mahalla Chak Ambia close 
to the writer's house hearing the date 913 A.H. (1507 A.D.). The builder 
of the mosque referred to may be the Wall Muhammad. Majlisul-Majalis 
Majlis Mansur, who erected the iSniall Golden Mosque at Firuzpur, Gaur 
(vide, supra, p. 81). The text and translation of the inscription are given 
below 

i'lij 

Translation . — "This mosque wiis built by the Majlis-ul-Majalis, the 
excellent ilajlis, in the year 913 of the Hijra of the Prophet.” 


Inscription on the Firuzpur Mosque. 

There is another old inscription in Tuqhra character set up on the enclosure 
wall of a mosque north-west of the English Bazar police-station recording 
the construction of a Madrasah in the reign of Husain iShah, and elated 1st 
Eamazdn 907 A.H. (1502 A.D.). It was alim.st certainly brought from some 
Madrasah at Gaur, e.cj., that at DarasbarT (supra, p. 7(5). or at Belbfirl 
(p. 87). The text and translation of the inscription are given below : — 




4^ ; 

^ • 

— < 

aHc al) 1 





(A)aw 


.v.i| 


iS-i- Ji) 




^jUJ| ^LiJl JOl 
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He 


di)i 






aH* jojI 


^ ‘ iji- ^s *-'1^'^ UIIax j piliitJI 


Truncation . — The Prophet — May the blessing and peace of Allah be on 
him I — said : ^Search after knowledge, even if it be in China.’ This excellent 
Madrasah was ordered to be built by the Great and Supierae Sultan, the 
Saiyid of the Saiyids, the Source of Auspiciousness, who exerts himself in 
the way of Allali the All-giver, the Conqueror of Kararu and Kamatah with 
the help of the IMerciful, Alaudduniya waddin Abiil Muzaffar Husain Shah, 
the Sultan, al-Husaini — ilay Allah perpetuate his kingdom I — for the teaching 
of the sciences of religion and for instruction in the principles which lead to 
certainty — in the hope of obtaining from Allah the great reward, and begging 
from Him that He will ever remain pleased (with him) on the 1st of 
Ramazan 907 A.H.” (10th March, 1502 A.D.). 


Inscription on the Hyderptlr Mosque. 

A third inscription of Husain Shah's time is to be found placed over the 
gate of a recently constructed mosque at Hyderpiir in the English Bazar 
Municipality. The local story is that the slab was found lying on the ground 
in the house of one Ambikacharan Has of the village INIiradal near the shrine 
of AkhI Sirajuddin. known as Piran-i-Pir. From this place it was removed 
and set up on the mosque by two Muhammadans of Hyderpur. The inscrip- 
tion. given below, is so similar in its wording to that erected in the time of 
iAlauildin's son. Nasrat Shah, at Challsapiira (vide supra, p. 153) as to 
sugp.est that the builder of the saqdijah at the latter place must have seen 
this inscription at its original site, and copied it. Incidentally this also 
tends to confirm the .dentity of the ‘Buya’ Madi of ChalTsapara with the 
Bibi Malti who built the mosque close to the tomb of Akhi Sirajuddin. 

^ iolA*— *J ^ IIsJaw n AH'* AjJ I ^ 

J J O ^ ki/- 

I'ruHslation. — " Almighty Allah said : ' For him who does a good deed, 

there will be a ten-fold (reward).’ The Exalted and Liberal Sultan ‘Alaud- 
duniya waddin Abiil iMuzaffar Husain Shah, the Sultan, son of Saiyid Ashraf 
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al-HusainI — ^May Allah perpetuate his kingdom and rule I — built this Saqayah 
(shed for the supply of drinking water) in the year 910 ” (A.H. : 1504-5 

A.D.).i 


Other Mosques and Monuments of English Bazar. 

Kuttliola Masjid. 

This is very close to the \Ali Manzil at Kuttitola and was built by one 
Sha'ura Bewa, a widow, in 1257 A.H. (1841 A.D.) The inscription of this 
mosque, which is said to have been composed by Shaikh Muhammad 
Ashuri. alias Shaikh 'Ahmuddin, son of Nizamuddin, is as follows : — 

(jT ^ t 

" Sha'ura of the good name built this mosque. Invisible angels said Samh 
bald rdhat ('year of great comfort’) in the year 1257 and the swift pen has 
inscribed it." 


Graves in Chak Qurbnn ‘All : and Phundan's Mosque.. 

Mir Muzafl'ar ‘All, son of Salahuddin, was a resident of Chak Qurban 
‘All. He died in 1285 A.H. (1869 A.D.) and his grave is to the south of a 
Chabutra — 100 yards to the south-west of Phundan's mosque — which contains 
a number of graves. The grave in the middle of the Chahiltra (with a sarco- 
phagus of black basalt) is that of Mir Sultan ‘All, brother of Mir Qurban 
‘Ali, after whom the quarter is’ called. The latter's broken grave is 100 yards 
to the north-west of Phiindan's mosque. 


1 This insfriptioii i.s new, and, for it.s iliseoverv. I am indebted to Jlaulvi Najmul 
Husain. The erection of a saqai/nh ratfier suggests tliat either it was erec ted at an Imnmr 
bdra or that the Saint Akhl Sirajuddin was a Shiah, as saqdijnh.s are generally built in memory 
of the martyrdom of Imam Husain. AVater and Sherbet am distributed from them to 
wayfarers, especially in the first ten days of Muhnrmm — the month in which the tragedy 
occurred . 

There is also a damaged inscription at the ilaklnb Alosque in the Finizjiiir quarter 
of English Bazar recording the erection of a gate b\’ .\s-.Snltan bin as-Sultan Xasir- 
udduniya waddin. From the tTles it would seem to date from the time of the Husaini 
King Nasrat Shah, and although the end of the imseription is broken, the last two words 
appear capable of being read with some certainty as thaldthln wa ti.sa'mi'at. Hence the 
year is 93[ ] A.H., which confi-ms the suggestion that the inscription belongs to 

Nasrat Shah of the Husaini dynasty. — H. E. .S. 
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Tlic mosque in question has three domes, and was built in 1208 A.H. 
(1794 A.D.) by one IMusammat Phundan of this quarter of the town. It has 
the following inscription on it, which is .said to have been composed by 
Jlxmshl Ghulitm Husain, the author of the Riijdz : — 

^ UjI “^^‘1 

*1 l-^A 


Trandntion. — ’ This mosque was built by Phundan — May her end be 
happy ! — and completed in the reign of Shah 'Alani. Invisible angels spake 
the date of its erection Burd Lufr sJiiid in Dur Islam.” (‘Infidelity 
disappeared and this (town) became Ddr Islam’). The letters of the 
chronogram total up to 1208. 


Khairidldh’s Mosque. 


Close to the mosque of Phundan there is another mosque built by one 
MunshI Khairullah, brother of 'Atiqullah, in 12o8 A.H. (1842 A.D.). The 
inscrif)tion composed by MunshI Alxlul Karim (a pupil of MunshI Ghulam 
Husain) for this mosque is given below ; — 


.jX — »J>]| j «lj ■— ^ ajU 


XiJ 


Translation. — "Shaikh Khairullah, aieligious man, built this mosque to 
show his sincerity and faith. Invisible angels spake its date Habbazd wdh ! 
wdh ! uxi-t-talishi (’ Wah ! Wah ! Excellent and Beautiful ').” 


Grave of Munshi Ghiddm Husain. 

Twenty yards east of Phundan’s Mosque lies the grave of Munshi Ghulam 
Husain, yalim Zaidixuri. the author of the Biydzn-s-Saldtin ('Gardens of the 
Sultans'), which has been .so constantly referred to in the present work. He 
wrote this History of Bengal in 1787-88 at the request of Mr. George Udney, 
Manager of the Silk Factory of the Hon’ble East India Company at English 
Bazar, and the Hijra date in which he completed his book, viz., 1202 A.H., 
can be ascertained by adding up the numerical values of the Arabic letters 
forming the title of the work. The Munshi took considerable pains to ascertain 
the dates of the inscriptions that he found on the different buildings that still 
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survived from the times of the Muhammadan Kings of Bengal, and he also 
had access to miscellaneous sources of history that have now disappeared. He 
’W'as a native of Zaidpur in Oudh, and — as has already been stated — is said 
to have lived at the very place where the present charitable hospital now is. 
I'he Chronogram of his death composed by his pupil, MunshT ’Abdul Karim, is 
as follows : — ^ lUi^ „'(j: J Munshi left the world ’ (1233 

A.H. ; 1818 A.D.). 

The concluding sentences of Munshi Ghulam Husain's work may be 
quoted to show his opinion of those who had then but lately assumed the 
government of Bengal, and how broadminded his own philosophy was : — 

■ The English among the Christians are adorned with the head-dress 
of wisdom and skill, and ornamented with the garb of generosity and good 
manners. In resolution, activity in war and in festivities, in administering 
justice and helping the oppressed, they are unrivalled ; and their truthfulness is 
so great, that they would not break a promise, should they even lose their 
lives. They admit no liar to their society, are pious, faithful, pitiful, and 
honourable. They have neither learnt the letters of deceit nor have they 
read the page of vice ; and notwithstanding their difference of creed, they do 
not interfere with the religion and rites of Islam, and the propagation of 
the Muhammadan faith. 

vlyk 

‘ All wrangling about faith and heresy leads to the same place : the dream 
is one and the same dream, though the interpretations may differ.’ ” 


Inscription on a Slone Pillar. 

Nearer still to Phfindan's mosque on the east is to bo seen an inscription on 
a stone pillar attached to the grave of another native of Zaidpur, named 
Saiyid Imam ‘Ali, who died on the 19th of Safar 1209 A.H. (1794 A.D.). The 
wording of the inscription is as follows : — 

L‘* Ar^Jj Auj jO ‘j\ 

* 4 I t' * q jSor> sU culij Ju 


Translation . — ' Saiyid Imam ‘Ali came from Zaidpur and spent his life here. 
The year of his death (is shown by the sentence) Ddkhil fi-l-Jannat ’ He 
entered into Paradise '. He died on the 19th Safar in 1209 Hijri.” 


11 
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7'o/h6s of Turkan-i-Shahid or (Ihora Shahid. 

There is a grave in front of the Gnru Training School, opposite to the Circuit 
House at Englisli Bazar, which Ls said by the local people to he the grave 
of a Turk who died a martyr, (^lose to it is a grave known as Ghora P'lr. 
There are similar graves known as T firkan- i-ShciMd or Ghord Plr, one at 
Rathhari (at the bend of the Rajinahal road. 1 mile from English Bazar), 
and the other at Baghbari itself. They are now worshipped, and horses 
made of pottery are [nv.sented to these places. The local tradition is that 
these are the graves of some Turkish soldiers who came with Mnhammad-i- 
Bakhtiyar Khalji and died in the subsequent fighting. This is not impos- 
sible, as it cannot be lielieved that the adherents of Lakhan Sen allowed 
Muhainmad-i-Bakhtiya.r to conquer them \\'ithout a struggle. 

4. — Baghbari, or B.^ll.^lbari. 

Baghbari is probably one of the oldest portions of Gaur and is a heavily 
embanked quadrant, with sides each about 1 mile long, situated 2 or 3 miles 
north-west of English Bazar on the right-hand side of the highway leading to 
Rajrnahal. Tb.e enclosure is rather longer from north to south than from east 
to west and is formed by a gigantic embankment 50-^60 feet in breadth at 
the top. loO feet in breadth at the base, and 20 feet high. It is divided into 
two approximately equal halves by a N X 8 rampart with a broad ditch on the 
western side. The ea.stern half (which contains a large N S tank called 
‘ Tamna Dighl ') is said to have been Ballal Sen's Palace, while the western 
half was the Fort. The southern boundary is formed by a section 
of the raised road froni Lakhnaur to Devkot which Muhammadan his- 
torians state wa.s begun by Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar and completed by 
Ghiyasuddin Twaz in the first quarter of the 13th century {vide Chapter 
II. p. 10) ; while the ditch — 7o feet wide — which both runs along 
the northern side of the road and suiTounds the enclosure on the 
west, north and east. aiq)ears to have been served as a means of water 
communication roughly jiarallel to the KrdindrI — from the southern end of a 
great bend of the latter river at 8onatola (south of Plchhli) to the Mahananda 
close to the present site of English Bazar, The local tradition is that Laksh- 
man Sen escaped to Eastern Bengal by using this passage to the Mahananda, 
possibly after being first driven out of Pichhli (vide next section) by the 
approach of Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar from the Rajrnahal direction. If this is 
correct, it rather suggests that the raised road leading from Western Bengal to 
Devkot was originally constructed by the Hen Kings (or even their predecessors 
the Pals), and only improved by the Muhammadans. The existence on the 
Kalindri River, about a mile north of Baghbari, of a village called Ai'apur 
(alias Amlrpur) — the original name of which is said to have been Arhatpur — 

'■ This name is said to be a corruption of Tarpon Dir/lii, or a tank at which offerings 
were made to tlie souls of ancestors. — H. E. S. 
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carries the mind even further hack to Buddhist times ; and the proximity to 
Arapfir of the village Kotwali indicates the possibility of the Muhammadans 
having established themselves in the first instance at the extreme north end 
of Gaur, before extending southward, first to the vicinity of the Sagar Dighl 
and then, in the time of Nasiruddin Mahmud, to the Citadel area. 


PiCHHLI. 


This place lies eight miles to the north-west of English Bazar beyond 
Gangarampur. and occupies the north-western angle of land between the 
present KalindrT and a former course of the same river, running flown to 
Sonatola, of which the ends have now dried up. It was protected on the 
south and east by a moat, and Buchanan Hamilton mentions a tradition current 
in his time that it was the capital of Adisur, the Hindu King of Bengal who 
imported Brahmins from Kanauj. The site is full of bricks, with fragments of 
pottery covered with bluish-green glaze on both sides, and has evidently been 
artificially raised during a long period of occupation. From its position, as 
well as the fact that Ghiyasuddin Twaz about 1220 A.D. established a 
fortress at Bisan-Kot (Murcha Bishnupur) on the opposite side of the Krdindri 
about 3 miles further up stream to the north-west, it is quite possible that 
Pichhli continued to be an important centre even in Muhammadan times. 


Inscription of Mas‘ad Shah Juni.' 

The name of the place is explained by Fraiicklin as being in full Pichhli 
Ghcital. i.e., the furthest ghat, or boundary, of Gaur on the north-west. 
General Cunningham found here (in what is probably one of >Shah Jalal’s 
Chilla Khhnas) a most important inscription, the date of which is 047 
A.H. (1241) A.D.). The inscription is 7 feet 71 inches long and 1 foot 21 inches 
broad and is now lying, upside down, within the ruins of the building, which 
is situated at the south-west corner of the former towi at the angle between 
the moat and the former course of the Kalindri, 100 yards from both of them. 

The text of the inscription runs thus : — 

, IrioJi jIaxJ f*] 

aI)) jb'l aI)| 


* Tiiis inscription is known as tlie Gangarampur inscription as General Cunning- 
)iam iinfortuiiately states {Report, p. 45) that Jie found it at Gaiigarampur, wliich is a 
mile a.vay to the uorth-east. — H. E. S. 
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^ ^ dJkAJU ^S\/0 KjT ^ 


Trundatiun . — " This blessed building was ordered to be built by the 
Exalted Sultan, Shamsudduniya waddin Abul Muzaffar Iltamish, the Sultan, the 
Right Hand of the Khalifah of Allah, the Assistant of the Lord of the Faithful 
— May Allah illuminate his heart and may the scale of his balance on the day 
of Judgment be heavy with good deeds ! The building was repaired in the 
reign of the Great Sultan Nasirudduniya waddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmud 
Shah, the Sultan, the Assistant of the Lord of the Faithful — May Allah 
perpetuate his kingdom and rule! — during the period of the Governorship of 
the Exalted King {Malik) Jalal ul-Haqq wad Din. King of the Kings of the 
East, Mas'ud Shah JanI, the Instrument of the Lord of the Faithful — May 
Allah perpetuate his reign 1 — on the 1st day of Muharram in the year 647 A.H.” 

This date throws doubt on the usually accepted date of this Governor of 
Bengal under the suzerainty of the Slav'e King Nasiruddin of Delhi (644-64 
A.H. : 1246-65 A.D.). Malik Jani is only assigned a single year (656-57 A.H.) 
in even the most recently published lists of the rulers of Bengal, though it is 
possible, as General Cunningham remarks {Report, p. 171), that Ma'sud might 
have been Governor twice — once at the time when this inscription was erected, 
and again in 656 A.H. 


6. — GC'.amalti. 

Guamaltl is about six miles south-west of English Bazar and on the left- 
hand side of the present Kaliachak Road. Here was the residence of Mr. 
Henry Creighton, the well-known Manager of a flourishing indigo factory at 
this place from 1786 to 1807. He made a survey of Gaur, as well a number of 
water-colour drawings of the ruins, and was the first to start schools in the dis- 
trict in which the local children were instructed in their own language. Near 
this factory and to the east of it there was formerly a handsome mosque built 
of brick and stone, but only a decorated minaret still remains. Mr. Creighton 
collected here a good many carved stones and inscriptions from the ruins of 
Gaur, but they have now all been removed. MunshI Ilahl Bakhsh in his 
Khurshid-l-Jahdn Numd (Beveridge, op. cit., p. 215) mentions the existence 
of an inscription at this mosque, bearing the name of Sultan [Ghiyasuddin] 
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Bahadur Shah, and dated 711 A.H. (1311 A.D.). This seems to point to 
the mosque having been erected by this son of Shamsuddin Firuz Shah (after 
whom Pandua was renamed Firuzahad) ; but the MunshI does not give a copy 
of the inscription, and it cannot now be traced. If, however, he was correct, 
the Guamaltl mosque must have been one of the earliest mosques to be 
erected in either Gaur or Pandua. There was also an Alms house ( Khairat 
Khdna). of which remains still exist. 

The name Guamaltl is possibly a corruption of Bua-MfdtI. The local 
story is that one Nalati (or ilalatT) was maid servant to Sultan Nasrat Shah 
(929-939 A.H. or 1518-1532 A.D.), and that she was called in the Harem by 
the name Bua Malati or Bua MiiltT. Bud meaning ” elder sister.” The 
place where she resided was also called “ Buanialtl.” It seems to the wTiter 
that Bua Malatl held a high position in the Royal family and that it was 
probably she who constructed the Jahaniyan Mosque at Piran-i-Pir in 
941 A.H. (1535 A.D.)*, as well as being the provider of the drinking-water shed 
mentioned in the inscription found at OhalTsapara, Old Miildah, that was built 
in the year 938 A.H. (1532 A.D.).- 


7. — Ganga Sn.\n, and the Bathing Ghat at SA DULL.iHPf'K. 

At Sa'dullahpur, which is six miles south-west of English Bazar, there is 
a bathing-g'^n/ with a long flight of steps leading down to the river Bhagirathl. 
It has also a large burning-ground for the cremation of Hindu corpses. 
There is no temple. It is said that the Muhammadan Kings of Gaur appointed 
this place for the performance of sacred rites by the Hindus and the cremation 
of their dead bodies near the old bed of the Ganges. 

An Annual Fair is held here on the full moon of Pans (December). 


8. — Tanda. the last capital of Gaur. 

The first mention of this place by a European is Ralph Fitch’s in 
1585: 

■■ Tanda is in the land of Gauren [Gaur]. It hath in times of past been 
a kingdom but now is subdued by Zelabdim Echebar [JelaluddTn Akbar], 
Great trade and trafiique is here of cotton and of cloth of cotton. The 
people goe naked, with a little cloth bound about their waste. It standeth 
in the countrey of Bengala. Here be many tigers, wild bufs. and great 
store of wilde foule : they are very great idolaters. Tanda standeth from 
the river Ganges a league, because in times past the river, flowing over the 


^ Sif ]) ra , |). 93. 


Sit pray pp. 153 and 158. 
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bankes, in tiiiu' of raine did drowne the countrey and many villages, 
and so they do lemaine. And the old way the river Ganges was woont 
to run remaineth drie. which is the occasion that the citie doth stand so 
farre from the water. " This agrees fairly well with Rennell's map, made 
nearly 200 years later, where we find ' Tarrah ' marked 1 mile N. W. of Mad- 
dapour (/.f..MahdT])ur), and a little more than this distance S. W. of the Citadel 
of Gaur, on the opposite side of the Bhaglrathi. 

Buchanan Hamilton in 1810 made the following observations on ' Tangra ’ 
as he called it (Jackson's edition of ' Purnea pp. 100-10), and. on the ac- 
companying map, shows the place as a large square fort ; — 

■■ The oidy ruin [in Kaliachak Division] is that of Tangra, a place of no 
consitlerable anticpiity. When the family of Sheer Shah was deprived of the 
Government of India by the Mogid Hamaj’un, the kingdom of Bengal again 
threw off its subjection to Delhi and the new dynasty left Gaur and retired 
across the Old Ganges to Tangra. The distance is so small that they could not 
be said to have changed the seat of Government, but only to have built a new 
palace or country residence ; and although Gaur is said to have been plundered 
by the first fJ these princes, it was by no means destroyed, nor did the people 
follow the court to Tangra, which would ne\'cr appear to have been a large 
place, nor are there any considerable ruins to denote that these princes lived in 
spiendour or erected great works." 

Tanda was called Khawiispur to distinguish it from Tanra Tahsil in the 
Faiziibad district of the United Provinces; but, owing to the destruction of 
Tanda by floods in — it is said — 1826. the name Khawaspur has now been 
transferred to a place on the east bank of the EhagTrathT. about a mile west 
of Ramkell. while the supposed site of Tanda is represented by the village 
‘ Jolua Badhal,' just across the river from the village of KhIrkT, which is less 
than a mile south of the modern Khawaspur. 

Sulaiman KararanI is said to have transferred the capital from Gaur to 
Tanda in ld6.j. and it was a favourite residence of the earlier Mughal 
Governors of Bengal'. In 1660 8hah Shuja‘. hard-pressed by Mir Jumla 
(Aurangzib's General), retreated from Rajmahal to Tanda, in the vicinity of 
^\hich town was fought the decisive battle in which he was finally routed. 
After this date Tanda is not mentioned in history. 

The word Tanda is generally applied by the people to G/mr-lands, which, 
if small, arc called Tnnrl The names of several villages of Mfddah end with 
tins name, as. for instance. 8at-TanrI and Bhartl-Tanrl. 

Khnjah. a well-known article of confectionery with a wide reputation, 
is said to have been fir-st prepared in Bengal at Tanda — one Mir Mrdatl, 


’ Man Singh later in l.iO.t-OO reinovcil the .seat of Government from Tanda to 
Hajninh.il. where, as noted by Afimriruie. Shah Shiiju* also was in residenee in 1(141 . 
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a faqn. whose tomb is still seen near the site of Tanda, having taught a 
local modi (grocer) how to prepare it^. 


9. — Bahral. 

This village stands on the river KalindrI, 21 miles north-west of the head- 
quarters of English Bazar and about two miles south-east of Ratua police- 
station. At this place Nawwab Sirajuddaula was arrested through the instru- 
mentality of Dana Shah, a faqlr. His capture is thus described by Stewart in 
his ■' History of Bengal " Taking with him his jewels and a large sum of 
money upon elephants accompanied by his wife Lootfunnissa and one or two 
other women in covered carriages, he hastened to Bhagwangola where he em- 
barked upon some of his own boats which were stationed there and proceeded 
up the river in hopes of meeting Mr. Law with the French detachment whom he 
had ordered to join him, or of effecting his escape to Purneah, but on his 
arrival opposite to Rajmahal he and his women, being oppressed with 
hunger, stopped at the cell of a Muhammadan darvesh named Dana Shah and 
requested hini' to procure them some food. To this man Sirajuddaula in the 
days of his prosperity had offered an affront, the remembrance of which still 
rankled in his mind ; he. however, received them courteously and set about 
preparing some Khichri (hodge-podge) for them-; but privately despatched 
one of his servants across the river to Mir Qasim, the brother of Mir Ja'far 
Khan, who commanded the troops at Rajmahal, and who, upon receipt of the 
intelligence, immediately proceeded to the cell of the Darvesh [at Bahral] and 
seized the unfortunate fugitive.” 


10. — Deotala.- or Qashah TabrIz.abad. 

Fifteen miles north of Pandua, on the Padshdhi road to Devkot, and H 
miles south of the northern boundary of the Maldah district, is found an arti- 
ficially raised area of land which is evidently — from the name of the place 
(Deotala) ; the numerous tanks scattered through the jungle ; and the Hindu 
remains found in the vicinity — an ancient Hindu settlement. To the south- 
west of a fine tank and on the opposite, or western, side of the main road (which 
was here formerly paved with bricks on edge in the same fashion as the road 


1 .As I am informed tliat the Khajah of Tanda was a sort of sweet puff-paste, the 
faqir probably brouglit tlie receipt from Silot, a village in South Bihar, not far from 
RajgTr. which is still renowned for this sweetmeat — H. E. S. 

- Owing to my discovery of the insiription inside the C'liilla Khuna and the fresh 
reading by Maulvi Najmul Husain of the inscription over the doorway, I have substituted 
an entirely fresh description of Deotala for the Khan Sahib’s short paraphrase of Cunning- 
ham’s account. — H. E. S. 
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near the Adina Mosque) there is a Chilht KMna.ov takii/a (religious semi- 
nary). of the Pandua Saint. Shah Jalal. This, the local people say, is one of 360 



Fir/, 33 . — Cliilla Khana of Slia/i Jrildl, Dcolnhi. 


such temporary abodes of this much travelled saint. The f'hiUa Khana is 
situated in a smalt courty ard which contains a numher of graves, and to the 
immediate south-west of the chief building is a small modern whitewashed 
mosque. Cunningham visited the spot in 1870-80 and made the following 
remarks (vide pp, 04 and 05 of his Report) : — 

■■ Over the entrance gateway of the enclosure there is a neatly cut inscrip- 
tion on a black basalt slab, recording the erection of a Jdwr Masjid in the 
year A.H. 868 during the reign of Barbak 8hah. There are several Hindu 

pillars lying about the enclosure, and a fine standing 

figure of Vishnu with four arms The inscription is a very fine 

specimen of the curious style of writing which prevailed at this period, in 
which all the perpendicular strokes of the letters are jjiolonged upwards and 
arranged at eq\ial distances so as to look like a railing. 
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This inscription, as well as another over the door of the Chilla Khdna, had 
been discovered by Mr. E. V. Westniacott, 6 years previous to Cunningham’s 
visit, and readings by Mr. Blochmann given from rubbings supplied by Mr. 
Westmacott in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1874 (pp. 296 and 
297) ; hut as the name of the place was misread as Tiruabad, and Mr. Blochmann 
was not able to decipher most of the second inscription (including the name of the 
ruling King), revised readings and translations are given below : — 

I. Barhak Shah inscription dated 868 A. D. (March 1464 A. D.) 

^ ^(sJl J'S 

D iJJl J ill) AAX Ati| Jifu, ^ cuU - ^D| ^ AUh 

^1-jj diic 4ll| J'S ^ p^\ 

<A.»u-.«.Jl |jii ‘tl 4JJ| 

j ^1»J| 

'-/bJl va^lo Biye j 

^Uai.v.J| jLi jitJl ^ JjLd) JohtJl 

,jb (.M ^ ^ aIIEIam ^ 4JJ) sLw 

j 

Translation . — ‘’Almighty AUah said [Qur'an ix, 19]: Do ye take the 
giving of drink to pilgrims and the frequenting of the Holy Mosque to be equal 
in value to him who belieA^eth in Allah and the last day and exerts himself in 
the road of Allah ? They are not held equal by Allah : for Allah guideth 
not the unrighteous." 

■■ The Prophet — May the Peace and Blessing of Allah he on him ! — said : 
He who builds a mosque in the world Almighty Allah will build for him 
seventy castles in Paradise. This Jdmr Mosque in the village of Tabrizabad 
was built by the Great Khan, the Exalted Khan, the Adviser of Kings and Sul- 
tans. who is a sufficient protection against the [evils of the] Age, Ulugh Murahit 
Khan — May his high qualities endure ! — in the time of the Just, Liberal, 
Learned and M’ise Sultan Ruknudduniya waddin, Abul Muzaffar Barbak 
Shah, the Sultan — May Allah perpetuate his sovereignty and rule, and elevate 
his power and condition ! — on the oth Rajab — May its honour increase ! — 
of the year 868." 
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II. Inscription of Hazrat-i-A'ld (Sulainian Kararani), dated Zil Hijjah 
978 A.H. (May 1571 A.D.) 

491 tyiMl ^ Aide 4l)| 

idoflJl ^3 ^ A.L»Ji 


(J jt-w 



wilil <j.lA. 



I— ^ 







<A» 








aIiI 


i: AL^'ju* ^ ^ptXAdw ^ 

Translation. — “ The Prophet — May the Peace and Blessing of AUah be on 
him ! — said : ■ He w ho builds a mosque in the world, Almighty Allah will 

build [for him] 70 palaces in Paradise.’ 

■■ The mosque was built in the blessed village (Qasbak) of Tabrizahad — 
known as Deotalah — in the time of Hazrat-i-A'ld — May Almighty Allah 
perpetuate his sovereignty and elevate his condition ! Sulaiman Mian, 

son of Mian. Revenue Collector (Sdkib-i-Jama') — May Almighty 

Allah protect him in both worlds ! — built the mosque on the fith of Zil 
Hijjah of the months of the year 978. (May its blessings be wide- 
sjjread ! ) ’ ’ 

Sulaiman Khan Kararani (whose real name was the same as that of the 
Revenue Collector who rebuilt the Deotala mosque in 978 A.H.) was for 
nearly 20 years prior to 972 Governor of South Bihar under the Surl Kings 
of Bengal. W’hen the last of these Kings was slain by a usurper in 971 , 
Sulaiman sent his brother Taj Khari to turn out the usurper, and on Taj 
Khan's death in the following year, Sulaiman included Bengal in his 
dominions and. having moved the capital from Gaur to Tanda. ruled over 
South Bihar and Bengal till his own death in 980 A.H. (1572 A.D.). His 
General, the famous Kala Pahar, also conquered Orissa for Sulaiman in 975. 
Sulaiman was careful to acknowledge the suzerainty of Akbar and only used 
the title Hazrat-i-A'ld (‘ His August Majesty ’) given in the inscrijition. 
At)j)arently also he abstained from striking any coinage of his own. After 
Sulaiman's death, his second son Da’iid revolted ; but in 982 he had to cede 
Bengal and Bihar to Akbar, though he continued to be King of Oi issa. In 
the following year, however, Da’ud again invaded Bengal, but wa.s defeated 
and killed by Husain Qull Khan Jahiin at the battle of Rajmahal in 
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984 A.H. (157t) A.D.). The Afghans continued from time to time to give 
trouble until ‘Usman was defeated and killed in 1022 A.H. (1613 A.D.), 
but from the time of Da'ud’s death Bengal and Orissa actually formed part 
of tlie Mughal Empire. 

III. A third in.scription which is fixed in the inner wall of the Chilla 
Khnna building to the left of the nsUlnah, or place of meditation of the Saint, 
is dated 934 A.H. (1527 A.D.) and records the erection of a mosque by Nasrat 
Shah of the Husaini dynasty, or, more probably, the restoration of the 
older mosque of Barbak Shah’s time. The inscription is of special interest 
as it gives the name of the Saint as Shaikh Jalal Muhammad Tabriz!. 

aJ 4JJl jjj p AUl JCj 

sIaju 

jijit j Jll?- a.'UxLu j aH/* 4JJ| <aIA 

* ^ ) f-?;l ii-" ^ 


Translaiiott . — "The Prophet — May the Peace and Blessing of AUah be on 
him ! — said : He who builds a mosque for Allah, AUah will build for him a 
similar abode in Paradise. 

This mosque was built in the time of the Sultan, son of the Sultan, Na.sir- 
udduniya waddin Abfd Muzaffar Nasrat Shah Sultan, son of Husain Shah 
Sultan — May Allah protect his sovereignty and rule ! in the territory' of 
Shaikh Jalal Muhammad Tabrlzl. The builder was his agent {kdrfarmrnialiu) 
Sher Malik in the year 934." 

Some idea of the picturesque appearance of Shah Jalal’s Chilla Khdna at 
Deotala will be obtained from the reproduction of a recent photogi-aph that 
has been siven at the beginning of this section ; while the Barbak Shah 
inscription has been included as the second figure of Plate lU. (General 
Cunningham jirobably removed the Vishnu image that he refers to, as it is 
not apparently now at Deotala, but an illustration of it appears at Plate 
XXVII of his Report. The pillars he mentions are still in the couityard at 
Deotala. 


^ TiuM'oustruftion is fault 


JIIaJ) ^ being written instead of 
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12 


Ditto .. Koiind l)y K. V. Wostioacott ill the K(itrt~u {0 Hlovh., J . A. li. ( 1 874), ]>p. :i99-3h0. 

OKI Maklrth. (Now inissing : but ride {ti) H. (Jaur, ]>. 70, and I’iato 41), No. 8. 

reproduet ion in K. (Jaur.) 



Date. Kirip:. i*ro\(*iiance. 
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ilEMOlKS 01’ GAIR AND PANDA A 



JM)0 J49.> Ditto .. P/m/7 ii/ at OhI Maldah (now missing) {i) Bloch., J. .4. S. B. (1S73), p. 802. 

(n) R. Gaur, ji. 7S, and Plate 50, No. I I. 
{Hi) ‘ Memoirs p. 150. 


910 1504-5 Ditto . . Mustafa Khan’s Mosque, Gllabari (5 miles (i) Bloch., ./. A. S. B. (1874) 

bolow Knghsh Bazar on the Mahananda (Records the building of a gate.) 
River) but probably from Gaur. 
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Shiih Ni‘matullah’.s shrino in the Firnz- hi) ‘ Memoirs’, p. 67. 
pur suburb of Gaur. (hi) Gunn., op. cit., p. 5:i. 

(iv) Bloch., J. A. N. B. (1873), p. 295. 
(e) R. Gaur, p. 88, anil Plate 5.5, No. 19. 



Date. King. Pnjvnntinfe. Knforonce. 
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MEMOIllS OK GiTH AKD PA.NDVA 



St33 ir):27 Ditto .. From soino iMos()Uo at Gimi' (now in Indiiiii lilocli., 

]\[us(<uiu, Calcutta). 
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ilE.MOlRS OF GAfR A^D PAXDtTA 



1020 1012 Ditto .. On a pillar at tlu* lH*a<l of the grave of Niir ‘ Memoirs’, p. 107, where the reading and date 

QutburAIam, C/iAofi Pandua. {1000 A.H.) given by Praneklin are eor- 

r3ctod. 
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APPENDIX C. 


Life and Work of Saiyid Ilahi Bakhsh al-Husaini of Angrezabad, 
the Author of the “Khurshid-i-Jahan Numa”. 

[Chiefly taken from Mr. H. Beveridge's Memoir, and account of this author's 
work, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1895, pages 194-236 ; 
but supplemented from a few additional notes by Khan Sahib ‘Abid ‘All 
Khan.] 

Saiyid Ilahl Bakhsh was born in 1240 A.H. (1824 A.D.) at English Bazar, 
in Mahalla Chak-Ainbia. The family came originally from the Upper 
Provinces and members of it had held high office under the Kings of Bengal. 
Eventually, on account of old age, or for some other reasons, they retired to 
the town of Old Middah where they settled in a quarter known as the Beroz- 
gartola, or quarters of the unemployed — apparently because it nas chiefly 
occupied bj' persons out of employ. This quarter was in the neighbourhood 
of Mughaltull, ajul the well-known mosque of INIa’sum Saudagar. Then the 
family moved into another old quarter of IMaldah called Sakmohan, and even- 
tually they came to English Bazar. The author's grandfather, Milirullah, 
was buried at Old Maldah ; but he a 2 )pears to have lived at English Bazar, 
and in the service of the English Government, for the author's father, ‘Ali 
Bakhsh. was born there, as was also the author. His birthplace, he tells us, 
was in the quarter known as Chak Ambia. He spent all his life in English 
Baziir, and died there on 2n(l March 1892. 

In liLs latter days he was a Persian teacher in the Zilla School at English 
Bazar [where, incidentally, he taught the author of “ Memoirs of Gaur and 
Pandua Persian and Urdu]. Ilahi Bakhsh was a man of great simplicity 
of mind, and an enthusiastic student of history ; perhajis, he acquired this 
taste from his friend and teacher MunshI 'Abdul Karim, who. in his turn, 
was the piqjil of Ghulam Hu.sain Salim, the author of the Biyazu-s-Saldfln. 
Perhaps he too became interested in Gaur from the fact that he inherited 
from his paternal aunt some rent-free land in Hazratnagar, otherwise 
(Jazigaon, which is near the shrine of Makdum Akhi Sirajuddin. He also 
speaks, on imge 144 of his work, of visiting the tomb of an ance.stor of his, 
named Mir Karhan, who died at Maldah in 1 199 A.H. (1784 A.D.). The title 
of his work Khurshid-i-J ahdn Kumd or “ World Displaying Sun ” is a 
chronogram and yields the date 1270 A.H. or 1853 A.D., this being the 
time when the book was begun : he was occujiied with it more or less for 
the rest of his life ; but he appears to have finished the history of Bengal in 
1280 A.H. or 1863 A.D., for this is the date to which he has brought down 
his narration of events. 

As usual, the work begins with praises of Allah and Muhammad. Then 
it jiroceeds to inonounce an eulogium on Munshi ‘Abdul Karim, the friend 
and instructor of the author. M’e arc told that ‘Abdul Karim was originally 
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an inhabitant of Barb, in the district of Patna, that he came to iSIaldah and 
entered into the service of Ghulam Husain, the author of the Rii/azu-s-Saldtln, 
who was at the time Dak Munshi, or Postmaster, under Mr. George Udney. 
‘Abdul Karim was for a time Balihshl or Assistant, to the Nazir, or Sheriff, 
and afterwards became a Mukhtar. He appears to have been a good Persian 
scholar, and one or two inscriptions for mosques which he composed are quoted 
by Ilahi Bakhsh. 

The account of Maldah (including Gaur, Pandua, etc.) covers pages 111- 
226 of the Khurshld-i-Jahdn Ahimd. This is the really valuable part of the 
book, which extends to 492 pages. The author had a good deal of local know- 
ledge and he gives some inscriptions and many particulars which are not to be 
found in Ravenshaw’s Oaur, or in Cunningham’s Archa.'ological Report, or any- 
where else, so far as I know. The praise which Major Stewart has bestowed 
on Ghulam Husain, viz., that he took considerable pains to ascertain the 
dates of the inscriptions on buildings, is still more de.serv’ed by llahT Bakhsh. 
He must have worked very hard and paid many visits to Gaur and Pandua, 
for he not only gives numerous inscripdions, but he also states the dimensions 
of the various buildings, and such traditions as he could collect about their 
origin, etc. No doubt it vas some advantage to him to come after Ghulam 
Husain, but he had the greater advantage of being born and bred in English 
Bazar, whereas Ghulam Husain seems only to have come there in the latter 
days of his life. 

H, B. 

He used to copy the beautiful Twjhra inscriptions witli his own hand and 
collected a number of them in his house. His room was decorated with the 
photographs of the ruins presented to him by iSlr. Beveridge and other 
Europeans interested in the subject. He had a librarj’- of Urdu and Persian 
books numbering about 1000, but both the Tiujhra inscriptions and his 
books were destroyed when his house fell in during the earthquake of 
1897. The original copy of the Khurshid-i-fahdn A'umrl was sold by his 
son Saiyid ‘Ali Sajjad to the MutaicalU of the Ba'Is Hazari Estate. The book 
is still preserved in the Imperial Library at Calcutta. He was known by 
the name of ■ Jagatguru,’ and he foretold that his mantle would fall upon 


me. 


‘A. ‘A. K. 



APPENDIX D. 


The Sultans of Delhi. 


First Dynasty — Slave Kings. 


A. H. 

A. D. 


C02-f507 

1206-10 

(1) Qiitbuddin Aibak, slave of Muhammad Ghori. 

607 

1210 

(2) Aram Shah. 

607-633 

1210-35 

(3) Shams'iddin Iltamish (Iltutmish). 

633-34 

1235-36 

(4) Ruknuddin Flruz Shah I. 

6.34-37 

1236-30 

(5) Raziva (Riziyah). 

637-30 

1230-41 

(6) Muizzuddln Bahrain Shiih. 

630-44 

1241-46 

(7) ‘Alauddlii MasAid Shah. 

644-64 

1246-65 

(8) Na.siruddin Mahmud Shah I. 

664-86 

1265-87 

(91 Gbiyasuddin Balkan. 

686-80 

1287-90 

(10) Muizzuddln Kaiqubad. 


Seco7id Dynasty — Khaljls. 


680-95 

1290-95 

(1) Jalaluddin Firuz Shah II. 

695 

1295 

(2) Ruknuddin Ibrahim Shah I, 

695-715 

1295-1315 

(3) ‘Alauddin Muhammad Shah I. 

715-16 

1315-16 

(4) Shihabuddin ’Umar Shah. 

716-20 

1316-20 

(5) Qiitbuddin Mubarak Shah I. 


720 1320 Nasirucldin Khusru Shah. 


Th i rd Dynast y — Tughlaqids. 


720-25 

1320-25 

(1) Gbiyasuddin Tughlaq Shah I. 

725-52 

1325-51 

(2) Muhammad Tughlaq II. 

752-00 

1351-88 

(3) Firuz Shah III. 

790-91 

1388 

(4) Tughlaq Shah 11. 

791-92 

1388-89 

(5) Abu Bakr Shah. 

792-05 

1389-92 

(6) Muhammad Shah III. 

795 

1302 

(7) Sikandar Shah I. 

705-97 

1392-04 

(8) Mahmud Shah II. 

797-802 

1394-99 

(9) Xasrat Shah (Interregnum). 

802-15 

1399-1412 

(8) Mahmud Shah II restored. 

815-17 

1412-14 

Dauldt Khan Lodi (struck no coins in his own 


name). 
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Fourth Dynasty — Saiyids. 


A. H. 

A. D. 


817-24 

1414-21 

(1) Khizr Khan (struck no coins in his own name 

824-37 

1421-33 

(2) Muizzuddin Mubarak Shah II. 

837-47 

1433-43 

(3) Muhammad Shah IV. 

847-55 

1443-51 

(4) Alam Shah. 




Fifth Dynasty — Lodls. 

855-94 

1451-88 

(1) Bahlol Lodi. 

894-923 

1488-1517 

(2) Sikandar II bin Bahlol. 

923-32 

1517-26 

(3) Ibrahim II bin Sikandar. 

932 

1526 

Invasion of the Mughal Babar, and death of 



Ibrahim II at Panipat. 

932-37 

1526-31 

(1) Babar. 

937-47 

1531-40 

(2) Humayun. 



Sixth Dynasty — Afghans (Suris). 

946-52 

1539-45 

(1) Fariduddin Sher Shah. 

952-60 

1545-52 

(2) Islam Shah, son of (1). 

960-64 

1552-56 

(3) Muhammad ‘Add Shah. 

961-62 

962 

1553-54 

1554 

(4) Ibrahim III ) , , ."Tj-, ou-i 

(o Sikandar Shah III j 


Seventh Dynasty — the Mughul Emperors. 


962-3 

1555-6 

(2) Humayun (again). 

963 

1556 

(3) Akbar. 

1014 

1605 

(4) Jahangir. 

1037 

1628 

(5) Shah Jahan. 

1068 

1658 

(6) Aurangzib 'Alamgir. 

1119 

1707 

(7) Shah ‘Alam I Bahadur Shah. 

1124 

1712 

(8) Jahandar Shah. 

1124 

1712 

(9) Farrukh-Siyar. 

1131 

1719 

(10) Rafi-ud-Darajat. 

1131 

1719 

(11) Shah Jahan II (Rafl-ud-Daula) 

1131- 

1161 

1719- ) 
1748 1 

IMuhammad Shah. 


Et Ceteri. 



APPENDIX E. 


List of the Rulers of Bengal from the Muhammadan Conquest 
till the final annexation of Bengal by Akbar. 


Governors. 


A. H. 

A. D. 


599-602 

1202-1205 

(Miihammad-i-Bakhtiyar Khaljl. 

602-605 

1205-1208 

‘Izzuddln 4Iuhanimad-i -Shiran. 

605-608 

1208-11 

"Alauddln AlT-i-Mardan. 

608-24 

1211-26 

Husaiuuddin — Ghiyasnddin ‘Iwaz (struck coins in 
his own name). 

624-27 

1226-29 

Kasiruddin Mahmud. (Second son of the Emperor 
Iltamish). 

627 

1229 

‘Izzu-l-Mulk Alaiuldm Jani. 

627-31 

1229-33 

Saifuddin Aihak. 

631-42 

1 233-44 

•Izzuddin Tushril-i-Tughan Khan. 

642-44 

1244-46 

Qamaruddin Taimur Klian-i-Qiran. 

644-46( >.) 

1246-48(0 

Ikhtiyaruddin Yuzbak-i-Tughril Khan — Mughls- 
uddin (struck coins in his own name). 

646-57 ( ? ) 

1248-5S( 0 

Jalalul-Haqq wad-Dln Ma'sud Shah Janl. 

057-59 

1258-60 

‘Izzuddin Balban-i-Yuzbakl. 

659-64(?) 

1260-65(0 

Muhammad Ar.salan Tatar Khan. 

( Shcr Khan. 

1 ncertain dates 

( Amin Khan. 

677-82 

1278-83 

Mughisuddin Tughril. 

Sult(in.s of the House of BnJbon. 

682-90 

1283-91 

(1) Nasiruddin Bughra Khan.- .son of Ghiyasuddin 

Balban of Dellii. (Xo coins in his name 
known). 

690-701 

1291-1301 

(2) Ruknuddln Kaikafis, .son of (1) (Lakhnauti). 

701-22 

1301-22 

(3) Shamsuddin Firuz Shah, .son of (1) (Lakhnauti). 

707 or-9 

1307 or-9 

(4) Jalaluddin Mahmud Shah, son of (3) (Lakhnauti). 

717-18 

1317-18 

(5) Shihabiiddin Bughra Shah, son of (3) (Lakhnauti) 
(co-ruler in We.st Bengal). 

710-22 

1310-22 

(6) Ghnasuddin Bahadur ShSh, son of (3) (co-ruler 
in Bengal). 

722-23 

1322-23 (IhiyasuddTn Bahadur Shah (all Bengal). 

[Reconquest by (IhiyasiKklln Tnghlaq of Delhi.] 

724-26 

1324-26 

(7) Nasiruddin Ibrahim, son of (3), Sultanof Lakh- 
nauti. 
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725-28 

1325-28 

(6) Ghiyasuddiii Bahadur 8hah restored (probably in 
East Bengal : but after Ibrahim’s death ruled 
over tile whole of Bengal till he revolted and 
\vas slain by Muhammad Tughlaq). 

725-38( ' ) 

1325-37(0 

Bahrain (Tatar) Khan. (Imperial Commissioner in 
East Bengal, and. after 928, Governor of 
Sunaigaon). 

72H-3i) 

1325-38 

Qadar Khan (Governor of Lakhnautl). 

72H-4O(0 

1325-39(?) 

Tzzuddin A zam-l-Mulk (Governor of Satgaon). 

Indepunrhnl Sultans of B ngal. 

739-50 

1338-49 

Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah (East Bengal). 

750-53 

1349-52 

Ikhtiyaruddin Ghazi Shah (East Bengal). 

740-40(0 

1339-45(0 

‘Alauddin ‘AlT Shah (Lakhnauti). 

House of 11 yds Shdh. 

740-59 

1339-58 

(1) Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah (for the first 0 years as 
rival to ‘ AlT Shah in West Bengal). 

753-59 

1352-58 

Ruler of the whole of Bengal after the death cf 
Ikhtiyaruddin. 

759-92 

1358-90 

(2) Sikandar Shah I, .son of (1). [.Also struck coins 
at vSunargaon in 758 A.H.J 

792-813 

1390-1410 

(3) Ghivasuddin A'zam Shah, son of (2). 

814-15 

1411-12 

(4) Saifuddin Hamzah Shrdi. .son of (3). 


815-17 

1412-14 

(/) Shihabuddin Bavazid Shah. 

817 

1414 

(/i) 'Alauddin Firuz Shah, son of (i). 



House of Rdjd Kdns (or Gatiesh). 

813-17 

1410-14 

(1) Raja Kjins (as King-Maker'). 

818-19 

1415-16 

(2) Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah, son of Raja Kans. 

820-1 

1417-18 

(1) Raja Kans deposes his son and assumes the 
throne of Bengal under the title of Damija 
Marddana Deva (Sola dates of coins, 1339 
and 1340). 

82I-2(?) 

1418-19(1) 

(3) Mahendra Deva (Saka 1340) : probably son of (1). 

821-35 

1418-31 

(2) Jalaluddin Muhammad Shiih (restored). 

835-4(i 

1431-42 

(4) Shamsuddin Ahmad Shah, sou of (2). 
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House of Ilyas Shah — {restored). 

846-64 

1442-59 

(5) Nasiruddlii Mahmud Shah I, descendant of (1). 

864-79 

1459-74 

(6) Ruknuddin Barhak Shah, son of (5). 

879-86 

1474-81 

(7) Shamsuddin Yusuf Shah, son of (6). 

886 

1481 

(8) Sikandar Shah II, son of (7). 

886-92 

1481-86 

(9) Jalaluddm Fath Shah, son of (5). 



Hahshi Kings. 

892 

1486 

(1) Sultan Shahzadi Barhak. 

892-95 

1486-89 

(2) Saituddln Firuz Shiih. 

895-96 

1489-99 

(3) Nasiruddln Mahmud Shah II, son of (2). 

896-99 

1490-93 

(4) Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah. 



House of Husain Shah. 

899-925 

1493-1519 

(1) 'Alauddln Husain Shah. 

925-39 

1519-32 

(2) Nasiruddln Nasrat Shah, son of (1). 

939 

1532 

(31 ‘Alauddln Firuz Shah TI, son of (2). 

939-44 

1532-37 

(4) Ohiyasuddin Mahmud Shah III, son of (Ih 



Ditto (joint rule from 933 A.H. with 

Nasrat Shah). 


944-46 

1537-39 

Humayun (Mughal Emperor). 

946 

1539 

Conquest of Sher Shah. 



House of Muhammad Sur. 

960-62 

1552-54 

(1) Shamsuddin Muhammad Ghazi Shah. 

962-68 

1554-60 

(2) Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah, son of (1). 

968-71 

1560-63 

(3) Ghiyasuddin Jalal Shah, son of (1). 

971 

1563 

(4) Son of Ghiyasuddin Jalal Shah (name unknown). 



House of Sulairndn Karardni. 

972-80 

1564-72 

(1) • Hazrat-i-A' Id ’. Sulaiman Khan Kararani 



(Lord of South Bihar, Bengal and Orissa). 

980 

1572 

(2) Bayazid Shah, son of (1). 

980-84 

1.572-76 

(3) Da’ud Shah, son of (1). 

984 

1576 

Final annexation by Akbar. 

B. G. Br. ss— 

-1931-32— SIl A— 1,010 '■'a 
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